In  Berlin,  Adolph  Hitler  dreamed  of  a  thousand  year  Reich  . . .  and  moved  to  con¬ 
solidate  his  strength.  Within  a  year,  he  would  dance  a  jig  at  a  Chancellery  window, 
with  thousands  of  fUming  torches  and  jack-booting  storm  troopers  massed  on  the 
street  below.  ■  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer  of  the  Daily  News  Foreign  Service  watched 
the  events  unfolding.  Writing  under  tightening  censorship,  he  filed  his  reports  on 
the  cancer  radiating  in  all  directions  from  Na'^i  Germany.  The  Gestapo  threw  him 
out.  ■  A  year  later,  with  the  Nazi  menace  growing  clearer  to  all,  the  Pulitzer  Com¬ 
mittee  awarded  Mowrer  the  1932  gold  medal  for  distinguished  foreign  correspond¬ 
ence— the  fourth  of  12  for  the  Daily  News.  ■  One  Pulitzer  is  an  Achievement  — 
Twelve,  a  Tradition. 
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on  its  way. . . 
ready  for  installc  on 
at  destination 


There  are  no  long  delays  in  erecting  and 
installing  SCOTT  press  units.  They  are 
factory  assembled  and  shipped  complete, 
ready  to  lock  into  place  on  their  substruc¬ 
tures.  Average  time  of  unit  installation, 
three  to  four  hours ! 

These  installations  range  in  size  from 
three  to  sixty  units,  in  line  or  superim¬ 
posed.  Many  include  single  or  double 


folders,  color  couples,  color  plate  cylinders 
or  complete  four-color  units  which  provide 
facilities  for  spot  and  multi-color  printing. 

If  your  pressroom  is  suffering  from 
“growing  pains”  let  a  SCOTT  engineer 
show  you  how  we  cure  these  ailments.  We 
invite  you  to  contact  us  regarding  the  All- 
New  SCOTT  Super  Seventy  press,  built  to 
print  70,000  papers  per  hour. 


$27,975-y2pa2ehoriz.  $27,975-!^  pa{e  vert.  $27,975-V2  page  tabloid  $27, 975-V^  page  “L”  shape 


Market-by-Market 


Split-runs  and  keying 
Staggering  dates 
Space-size  mixtures 


$22,600-y3  page  horiz. 


$22,600-y3  page  long  vert 


Put  your  sales  message  in 
one  of  these  4-color  spaces. . .  in 


Lowest 
cost  per  1000 


$11,700  %  page  horiz.  $11,700  %  page  short  vert.  .  $11,700-%  page  long  vert 


fotlg  McM>Warfa/f  b»! 


I  PUCK 

CotxlcO/i/eekiy 


HOW  TO  REACH  25  MILLION  ADULTS 
IH  33  MAJOR  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS! 


AVAILABLE 

FOR 

REGIONAL 

MARKET 

CONCENTRATION 

AND 

TESTING 


$47,1 75-full  page 


$36,825-%  page  horiz. 


$36,825-%  page  vert. 
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FINANCIAL  ADVERTISING 

of  the  First  Fifty 
MORNING  PAPERS 

As  measured  by  Media  Records,  Inc. 
FIRST  EIGHT  MONTHS  -  1963 


LINES 


1.  Los  Angeles  Times  -  1,277.115 

2.  New  York  Times  -  893,999 

3.  Chicago  Tribune  709,688 

4.  St.  Petersburg  Times  708,027 

5.  Miami  Herald  -  686,603 


This  showing  is  no  fluke  as  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times,  among  all 


morning 

newspapers,  is: 

7th 

in  Retail  advertising 

11th 

in  Automotive  advertising 

8th 

in  Total  Display  advertising 

9th 

in  Total  advertising 

5th 

in  Department  Store  advertising 

For 

the 

complete  story,  send  for 

the 

new 

Market  Data  folder: 

"Pinpointing  Pinellas" 
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HOtlOA  S  KST  NEWSPAK* 


and 

Evening  Independent 


Represented  by  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 


NOVEMBER 

10 — New  Mexico  Associoted  Press  Menaging  Editors  SLrtsleeve  Seminii 
La  Fonda,  Santa  Fe. 

10- 13 — Association  of  National  Advertisers,  54th  annua:  the  Homestee 
Hot  Springs,  Va. 

11- 13 — International  Labor  Press  Association,  Park-Sherato.n,  N.Y.C. 

12- 16 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association.  Americana  Hok 
Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

16— UPl  Illinois  Newspaper  Editors.  Leland  Hotel,  Springtleid. 

16— Florida  Associated  Press  Association,  Americana  Hotel,  Miami  Beach,  j 

16— Wisconsin  UPl  Newspaper  Editors,  Lorraine  Hotel.  Madison. 

16- 22 — Inter  American  Press  Associetion,  Americena  Hotel,  Bal  Harb 
Fla. 

17- 20 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Associetion.  Boca  Raton  Hotel 
Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

20-30-Dec.  I — Rocky  Mountain  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Ho 
Hilfon,  Denver,  Colo. 

22-23 — Georgia-Alabama  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Dinklar-Tul 
wiler  Hotel,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

22-23 — Northern  Illinois  Editorial  Association,  University  Center,  Northa 
Illinois  University,  DeKalb,  III. 

24-25 — Kansas-Missouri  AP  Publishers  and  Editors,  Muehlebach  Hoti 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

DECEMBER 

2-13— American  Press  Institute  City  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  UniveriihjJ 
New  York. 

4-8 — International  Press  Christmas  Party,  Flamingo  Hotel,  Las  Vegaaf 
Nevada. 

7— North  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Burlington,  N.C. 


JANUARY— 1964 

3 — Virginia  Associated  Press  newspaper  members.  Rotunda  Club,  RI( 
mond. 

3-4 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Hotel  John  Marshall,  Richmond.  Va. 

6 — North  Carolina  AP  Broadcasters  Association,  High  Point,  N.C. 

6-17 — American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  seminar,  Columb 
University,  New  York.  _ 

12-14— Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Hotwj 
Belmont  Plaza,  New  York  City. 

12-15 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Edgewater  Beackj 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

17-19 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Alvarado  Hotel,  Las  Cruc«i,| 
New  Mexico. 

20-31 — American  Press  Institute  Management  and  Costs  seminar  (fori 
newspapers  over  75,000  circulation],  Columbia  University,  New  York 


FEBRUARY 

10-21 — American  Press  Institute  Sports  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  Univr- 
sity.  New  York. 

16-17 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Hotdl 
Monteleone,  New  Orleans,  La. 

22-23 — ^The  Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Assoclatlov 
Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 

22-23— National  Classified  Supervisors  School  and  Clinic.  Hotel  La  Salk 
Chicago. 

24-March  6 — American  Press  Institute  Advertising  Executives  seminar  (tor 
newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York 
27-29 — PNPA-Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association  Display  Adver¬ 
tising  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Herrlsburg,  Pa. 

MARCH 

8- 10— SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division),  Rice  Hoteltj 

Houston,  Texas.  _  | 

9- 20 — American  Press  Institute  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  s»tm-| 

nar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

19-21 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Bellevue-Strat-jj 
ford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The  Los  Angeles  Times 
has  by  far  the  largest  newspaper 
circulation  in  western  America— and 
the  largest  morning  home-delivered 
circulation  in  the  nation 


isher  Co.. 
9,  1963 


The  people  who  count  in  Los  Angeles  count  on  The  Times  — 
more  than  760,000  weekdays  and  over  1,100,000  on  Sunday. 
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Reporter's  Reverie 

Tiiday’s  Text;  “The  preMO  is  ihe  living  jury  of  ilie  iiulion.”— 
James  Gordon  Bennett. 

Hugh  Mulligan,  Associated  Press  feature  writer,  recounting 
daring  and  dangerous  stunts  for  stories,  remarks:  “Such 
misadventures  always  begin  with  some  dyspeptic,  phlegematic 
editor  lifting  his  head  from  the  primordial  ooze  of  the  out 
basket  and  ejaculating  with  proper  huzzahs:  ‘Wouldn’t  it  be  a 
jim  dandy  idea  if  Mulligan  was  to  .  .  .’  The  desk  hound  are 
eternally  daring  and  venturesome,  especially  when  other  people’s 
hides  are  concerned.  The  bounds  of  their  imaginations  are 
limited  only  by  the  fine  print  in  our  Blue  Cross  contracts.” 

On  the  safer  side  as  country  correspondent  is  Robert  A.  Shuffl^ 
ton.  who  hasn’t  missed  writing  his  weekly  column  of  news  from 
East  Arlington,  Vt.,  for  the  Bennington  (Vt.)  Evening  Banner 
for  56  of  his  84  years.  “I’d  say  my  biggest  story  was  a  bean 
supper,”  reported  Mr.  ShuflSeton,  who  garnered  his  items  in  his 
barber  shop  until  he  retired  and  who  now  makes  the  post  office 
his  news-gathering  base. 


Vox  Populi 

N  is  for  News,  their  primary  aim. 

E's  for  Events,  which  newspapers  name. 

W  is  for  World  happeninfts. 

S  is  Society,  Sports  and  such  things. 

P  is  for  Pictures,  which  tell  stories  well. 

A's  for  the  Ads,  which  help  buy  and  sell. 

P’s  for  the  Press,  which  prints  what  they  write. 

E's  for  Exactness  and  getting  facts  right. 

K’s  for  Reporters,  who  dig  for  the  news. 

And  for  the  Readers  they  don’t  want  to  lose. 

Put  them  together,  and  what  have  you  got? 

Your  local  newspaper,  which  has  quite  a  lot. 

—By  Al  Goodman  in  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Evening  Aewi 

— Beware  of  the  power  of  the  metaphor,  warns  Paul  Muse, 
Fredericksburg  (Va.)  Free  Lance-Star.  For  example,  under  the 
same  date  and  about  the  same  school,  the  weekly  Manassas  (Va.) 
Messenger  headlined  “Town  Council  Levels  Blast  On  School 
Issue”  and  the  Free  Lance-Star  headlined  “Blast  Wrecks  New 
School  In  Manassas.”  No  one  was  hurt  and  the  town  fathen 
were  not  blamed  for  the  $1{X),000  blast  damage,  said  to  have 
been  caused  by  seeping  gas.  The  weekly  actually  was  published 
the  day  before  its  dateline.  .  .  .  Heady  heads:  “Purloiner  of 


Just  place  this  Kemp  Stereotype  Pot  in  position, 
connect  fuel  and  power  .  .  .  and  you  can  start 
loading  metal!  Kemp  immersion  heating  puts  all  the 
heat  where  the  metal  is  .  .  .  inside  the  pot.  You  get 
high  casting  rates,  uniform’  metal  temperature  and 
rapid  heat  recovery  ...  at  low  operating  cost.  For 
more  information,  write  for  Bulletin  IE-10  to:  The 
C.  M.  Kemp  Mfg.  Co.,  Glen  Burnie,  Md. 


Dizzy  Diary 

—With  City  Editor  Edward  A.  Mahar,  ISew  York  Journd- 
American,  and  other  new-smen  to  the  sensational  new  Ternn 
Club,  Top  of  the  Fair  Restaurant,  New  York  Heliport  Building 
New  York  W'orld’s  Fair,  to  a  pre-Fair  dinner  as  guests  of  John  L 
Heyke  Jr.,  president  of  Gas  Inc.,  and  William  J.  Donoghue,  chid 
of  press  relations  at  the  Fair. 

^To  meet  and  greet  Mrs.  O.  O.  McIntyre,  widow  of  the  famow 
“New  York  Day  By  Day’’  columnist,  as  she  debarked  from  tht 
French  liner  “France’’  from  her  annual  two-month  stay  at  the 
Paris  Ritz,  preceded  by  visits  to  such  ports  of  call  as  Anchorage 
Tokyo,  Miyanoshita,  Kyoto,  Kobe,  Beppu,  Hiroshima,  Taipei,  Td 
chiing,  Hrnig  Kong,  .Saigon,  Singapore,  Colombo,  Bombay  aM 
Frankfurt. 

—To  the  luncheon  of  the  Sportsmanship  Brotherhood  al  tjw 
Hotel  Astor  to  see  Sports  Editor  John  P.  (Carmichael,  Chicago  Dm; 
ISews,  receive  the  ninth  annual  Grantland  Rice  Memorial  Award. 
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It  always  pays 

to  come  to 


THE  TIMES-PICAYTJNE 

AND 

NEW  ORLEANS  STATES-ITEM 

are  pleased  to  announce 
the  appointment  of 

MOLONEY 
R  E  & 

SCHMITT 

I NCORPORATED 
National  Representatives 
STARTING  DECEMBER  1,  1963 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 
DETROIT 
PHILADELPHIA 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
LOS  ANGELES 
DALLAS 
ORANGE,  N.  J. 


AND 

THE  LEONARD  COMPANY 
MIAMI  BEACH.  FLA. 

RESORTS  AND  TRAVEL— FLORIDA 


MORNING  &  SUNDAY 


NEW  ORLEANS 

STATES-ITEM 

EVENING 


THE  TIMES-PICAYUNE  PUBLISHING  CORP. 


LAFAYEHE  SQUARE.  NEW  ORLEANS.  LA..  70140 


editorial 


Silly,  Isn  ’I  It  ? 

Thk  New  Hampshire  Sweepstakes,  the  first  legalized  lottery  in  the 
l\S.  in  iiKxlern  times,  will  liegin  operations  next  year  hut  neither 
newspapers  nor  broadcasters  can  tell  the  people  all  about  it. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission,  reiterating  its  stand 
against  the  broadcast  of  lottery  information,  has  ruled  that  there  will 
l)e  no  exception  in  New  Hampshire.  Broadcasters  have  been  told  the 
FCC  “cannot  authorize”  transmitting  winning  numbers,  names  of 
winners,  or  even  feature  stories  about  the  winners. 

.\s  every  newspaper  editor  knows,  the  Post  Office  Department  has 
a  similar  regulation  j)rohibiting  distribution  of  lottery  information 
in  publications  through  the  mails.  The  National  Editorial  .Association 
recently  checked  with  the  lottery  exjx;rt  at  the  Post  Office  Department 
and  was  told  the  ban  will  continue  to  be  enforced  with  resjject  to  the 
New  Hampshire  Sweepstakes  whether  or  not  the  pidtlications  have 
second  class  entry. 

These  prohibitions  against  broadcasting  and  publication  not  only 
affect  all  radio  and  television  stations  and  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  but 
particularly  those  in  New  Hampshire  where  a  majority  of  the  people 
voted  to  have  the  state<onducted  lottery. 

Very  few  people  have  complained  heretohire  about  these  regula¬ 
tions.  But  now  it  seems  ridiculous  that  the  FCC  and  P()  should  be 
able  to  negate  the  expressed  wish  of  the  voters  in  that  State  by  pre¬ 
venting  them  from  reading  or  hearing  about  a  lottery  which  they 
authorized  as  legal. 

^Eternal  Vigilance  ’  Dept. 

nt'  have  to  stay  alert  these  days  to  stay  in  business.  A  prime  ex- 
ainjjle  of  why  it  is  necessarv  to  stav  on  vour  toes  comes  from  Illi¬ 
nois.  The  State  Highway  Department  there  recently  notified  several 
newspa|>ers  that  newspajjer  names  on  motor  route  tubes  was  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  state  law  prohibiting  advertising  along  the  highway.  .Any 
lettering  larger  than  one  inch  in  height  was  said  to  be  a  violation  and 
newspajjers  were  ordered  to  obliterate  their  names  or  take  the  tubes 
down. 

The  Highway  Department  was  informed  bv  the  newspapers  that 
the  federal  government  controls  Post  Office  regulations  and  that  Rule 
156.532  of  l^S.  Post  Office  Department’s  |x)stal  manual  provides  for 
newspaper  tubes  on  rural  mail  box  posts  and  states  that  “no  adver¬ 
tising  shall  be  displayed  on  the  outside  of  the  receptacle  except  that 
the  name  of  a  publication  may  be  shown.” 

It  is  undersUMxl  that  the  Illinois  Highway  Department  has  backed 
down  and  will  issue  the  necessary  orders  to  permit  the  continued  use 
of  newspaper  names  on  motor  route  tubes.  We’ll  wager  however,  that 
someone  in  Congress  will  now  try  to  change  the  P.C).  regulation. 

Military  Force  and  Newsmen 

TV  Evvs  re|X)rters  and  photographers  will  be  grateful  to  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Defense  for  Directive  5-ll().14  which  clarifies  .Army,  Air 
Force  and  Navy  policies  which  have  permitted  the  use  of  force  to 
restrain  civilian  newsmen  at  off-ba.se  sites  of  military  accidents.  No 
longer  can  Army  and  .-Air  Force  officers  use  force,  as  permitted  by  their 
regidations,  when  secret  defense  material  may  be  involved  in  the  acci¬ 
dent.  All  three  services  are  admonished  to  call  on  civilian  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officials  where  necessary. 

Now  we  need  only  one  more  directive  calling  for  a  court  martial 
of  a  military  officer  who  uses  the  excuse  of  “defense  secrets”  to  cover 
up  his  own  error. 
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With  which  has  baan  marged:  Tha  Journaliii 
astablishad  March  22,  1884;  Newspapardom 
astablishad  March,  1892;  tha  Fourth  Estatt 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publishar,  June  29. 
1901;  Advartising,  January  22,  1925. 

Jamas  Wright  Brown 
Publishar,  Chairman  of  Board,  1912-1959 
Publishar  and  Editor 
Robart  U.  Brown 
Ganaral  Managar 
Jamas  W.  Brown,  Jr. 


E 

C 


Exacutiva  Editor,  Jeroma  H.  Walker;  Peaturai,  I 
Ray  Erwin,  Richard  Friadman,  Philip  N. 
Schuylar,  Jean  Tarzian. 

Advertising  News,  Jerome  H.  Walker,  Jr. 
Marketing  and  Research  Manager,  Albert  E. 
Weis. 

Librarian,  Janet  Haslatt. 

Advertising  Managar,  Henry  C.  Thiele;  Adver¬ 
tising  Production  Manager,  Bernadette  Borriet 
Promotion  Manager,  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director,  George  S.  McBride. 
Classified  Advertising  Manager,  John  Johnson. 

General  Offices — 850  Third  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10022.  PLaia  2-7050. 

Treasurer,  Arline  Demar. 
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EDITOR 


BUREAUS 

Washington:  Pat  Munroe,  1249  National  Preu 
Building,  ST  3-6756-7 

Chicago:  Gerald  B.  Healey,  Midwest  Editor, 
Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Grant  Biddle,  Advertisinq  j] 
Representatives;  360  North  Michigan  Avs.j; 
State  2-4898. 

San  Francisco:  Campbell  Watson,  Pacific 
Coast  Editor;  Duncan  Scott  &  Company,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Representative;  85  Post  St.  Garfiald 
1-7950. 

Los  Angeles:  Duncan  Scott  &  Company,  Adver¬ 
tising  Representative,  1901  West  8  St.  Hub¬ 
bard  3-6211.  Correspondent:  John  Sky 
Dunlap,  Box  3063,  Santa  Ana,  Califomie. 
642-7383. 

London,  England:  Alan  Delafons,  Manager,  23 
Ethelbert  Road,  Birchington,  Kent.  England. 

Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  CirenlatkM 
6  mo.  averaso  net  paid  June  80,  1968 — 
Renewals  to  October  81,  1962,  76.8746- 
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Short  Takes 

ff  omen’s  Pafse: 

When  I  had  m’’  twins  the  smaller  one 
f-ime  first  and  tlie  '.econd  one  suffocated. 
It  was  a  baby.  —  Redlands  (Calif.) 
Daily  Facts. 

• 

Put  the  sheets  .ind  pillowcases  for  each 
child’s  bed  m  bis  dresser.  This  saves 
sorting  and  looking  for  leftover  coffee! 
Iced  coffee  top  sheets.  —  Warren  (Ohio) 
Tribune  Chronicle. 

• 

The  survey,  carried  out  by  a  bridal 
war  manufacturer,  lists  figures  since 
iy58.  _  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator. 

• 

Diet  with  that  low  fool  allotment.  — 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune. 

m 

A  reception  was  hell  at  Blank’s  Steak 
House  following  the  ceremony.  —  Three 
Rivers  (Mich.)  Commercial. 


FIRST  CITY  EDITOR  RECALLS 

Exciting  Early  Days 
On  New  York  Mirror 


r 


THAT'S  MY  BOY! 

Green,  Providence  Journal. 


By  K(»yul  Duniel  Jr. 

(.Mr.  Daniel,  first  city  (‘ditor  of 
the  New  York  Mirror,  is  now 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
(|uitman  Free  Press,  a  weekly 
at  Quitman,  Georgia.) 

*  *  * 

When  the  Mew  York  Mirror 
•suspendwl  jiublication  Oct.  15, 
one  of  the  grandsons  of  the 
founder  said,  “I  feel  like  cry¬ 
ing.”  We  can  understand  that. 
So  did  we. 

William  Randolph  Hearst  the 
elder  had  equipped  the  Mirror 
plant  and  had  it  ready  to  roll 
almost  seven  years  before  the 
first  isisue  in  June  of  1924. 

A  man  of  long  vision,  he  fore¬ 
saw  the  day  of  the  tabloid  in 
America  just  as  it  had  dawmed 
in  England.  In  this  period,  “The 
Chief”  operated  with  An  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  set  up  along  the 
lines  of  the  Board  of  Control 
which  Commodore  James  Gordon 
Bennett  employed  to  direct  his 
Mew  York  Herald  after  he  had 
expatriated  himself  to  France. 

The  Executive  Committee 
whose  vision  was  not  as  long  as 
that  of  The  Chief’s,  couldn’t 
envision  the  Mirror  in  New  York 
and  voted  against  it.  Of  course, 
Mr.  Hearst  could  have  over-ruled 
them  with  the  nod  of  his  head, 
but  he  didn’t.  He  had  a  remark¬ 
able  tendency  to  back  up  the 
decisions  of  his  trusted  execu¬ 
tives,  provided  he  thought  they 
might  be  right. 


If  the  history  of  American 
tabloids  is  ever  written,  the  name 
of  George  von  Utassy  should  be 
high  on  the  page  bright  and  fair. 
He  was  a  Hearst  Publisher 
(Cosmopolitan  Magazine).  He 
also  was  president  of  the  old 
Cosmopolitan  Productions,  the 
film  company  which  starred 
Marion  Davies  in  “When 
Knighthood  was  in  Flower”  and 
Pearl  White  in  “The  Perils  of 
Pauline.” 

Mr.  von  Utassy  of  noble 
Hungarian  descent  (and  Har¬ 
vard)  adopted  the  French  side 
of  his  name  and  .sympathies 
when  the  Kaiser  turned  the 
world  upside  down.  He  became 
George  d’Utassy.  To  his  close 
friends  he  was  known  as  “Gen¬ 
erous  George.”  He  was  generous, 
personally,  but  was  notoriously 
tight  with  “company  money,” 

One  day  he  returned  from 
England  excited  and  breathless. 
He  urged  The  Chief  to  start  a 
tabloid  newspaper  in  New  York. 
It  became  a  fetish  with  him. 
Later,  he  carried  “the  big  idea” 
to  the  McCormicks,  and  Captain 
Joe  Peterson,  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  d’Utassy  left  the 
Hearst  Church  and  joined  them 
but  returned  to  The  Church 
after  the  New  York  Daily  News 
had  been  founded  as  a  picture 
tabloid.  He  was  to  be  publisher 
of  the  Mirror,  his  first  love  and 
his  first  allegiance. 


"Now  that  You've  Bought  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 
...  I  know  a  Guy  Named  Barry  Who  Wants 
to  Sell  TVAI" 

Parker,  Washington  Post. 

Fnsvicr,  Brisbane,  Husvey 

John  Russell  Hastings,  better 
and  .sometimes  fearfully  known 
L  y  S  as  “Iron  John”  or  “Long  John” 
•r  Hastings,  was  managing  editor 

of  the  highly  successful  Mew 
York  Evening  Journal.  The  Edi- 
L  J.  tor  was  Arthur  Brisbane  and 

the  Publisher  and  advertising 
genius  was  Major  Dayton. 

The  Chief  selected  Hastings 
f  American  recruit  the  personnel  for  the 
m  the  name  Mirror.  He  was  told  he  could 
w  should  be  “raid”  other  Hearst  publica- 
rht  and  fair  tions  for  talent.  Two  men  were 
;  Publisher  excepted,  this  writer  and  Gene 

:azine).  He  ^  i 

of  the  old  This  writer  was  appointed 

ictions  the  City  Editor  of  the  Mirror  in 
ch  starred  1^24  and  Gene  Fowler 

n  “When  first  Sports  Editor, 

''lower”  and  Arthur  Brisbane  wrote  the 

le  Perils  of  editorials  for  two  years. 

Walter  Crawford  Howey,  sen- 
of  noble  national  genius  of  the  Chicago 
(and  Har-  P^Pei’s,  was  brought  in  as  Edi- 
French  side  central  figure, 

svmnnthles  will  recall,  in  the  Broadway 
turned  the  «»"ash  hit,  “The  Front  Page,” 
He  became  later  made  into  a  popular  movie. 
Po  his  close  ^  middle  name  “Craw- 

n  OQ  “Pen-  because  few  remember  he 

nc  had  a  middle  name  or  what  it 


get  the  Editor  of  the  powerful 
and  mushrooming  Daily  News, 
Phil  A.  Payne,  all  would  be  well 
.  .  .  And  when  the  Chief  desired 
a  certain  man,  he  got  him  .  .  . 
Phil  Payne  was  brought  to  the 
Mirror  at  what  was  then  con¬ 
sidered  a  fabulous  salary,  and 
he  was  given  absolute  authority. 

This  writer  was  on  vacation 
in  Florida  when  this  change 
came,  but  within  48  hours  Phil 
Payne  had  reached  him  by  tele¬ 
phone. 

“Come  right  back.  Deacon,  I 
need  you,”  said  Payne. 

Payne  took  over  with  VIGOR. 

The  Mirror  was  not  quite  3 
years  old  when  Man  decided  to 
conquer  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by 
airplane.  This  was  a  dish  for 
the  tabloids.  Clarence  Chamber- 
lain  and  Levine  were  on  the  run¬ 
way  poised  for  a  trans-Atlantic 
attempt.  Admiral  Byrd  and  his 
three  fellow  flyers  had  a  plane 
ready  and  were  approaching  the 
adventure  scientifically  and  with 
deliberation. 

Phil  Payne  was  deaf  and, 
therefore,  spoke  loudly  in  a 
booming  voice. 

(Continued  on  page  fi?) 


‘Chief’  Gets  His  Man 

Fowler’s  assistant  Sports  Edi¬ 
tor  was  Dan  Parker,  who  carried 
on  after  Fowler  left,  and  right 
down  to  the  demise  of  the  Mir¬ 
ror.  Dan  Parker,  probably  still 
the  best  Sports  writer  and  col¬ 
umnist  in  America,  now  goes  on 
to  the  New  York  Jotimal-Amer- 
ican. 

Walter  Howey  remained  as 
Editor  of  The  Mirror  for  about 
eighteen  months  and  the  little 
paper  was  booming — but  it  was 
not  zooming. 

The  Chief  felt  that  if  he  could 
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Fast  start 
for  your  ^G4 
promotion 


Delivers  a  national  audience  of  advertising, 
marketing  and  merchandising  executives. 
Your  promotion  makes  a  strong  first-of-the- 
year  impression  on  those  at  agencies  and 
accounts  who  control  advertising  budgets, 
select  advertising  media. 

Penetrates  to  the  top-echelon  corporate  and 
company  officials.  The  Times  National  Eco¬ 
nomic  Review  is  expected  business  reading 
for  the  men  your  advertising  staff  often  finds 
most  difficult  to  reach  and  sell  personally. 

Keeps  selling  your  newspaper  all  year  long. 
You  get  extra  advertising  value,  make  repeat¬ 
ed  impressions  . . .  because  these  influential 
executives  use  this  economic  report  for  basic 
reference  throughout  the  year. 

Ask  your  representative  or  advertising  agency 
for  details.  Or  get  in  touch  with  us  directly. 
Advertising  deadline  is  Friday,  December  20. 
The  New  York  Times,  Times  Square,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10036. 
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Just  Waiting  for  A  Crisis 

FHEY  COVER  THE  WAR  IN  LAOS 


Pamela  Sanders 


I  Ity  Kohert  Mosirefiehl 

!  Covering  the  miniature  war 
in  Laos  is  a  mixture  of  a  drab 
company  picnic,  a  protracted 
death  watch,  and  the  brief 
!  flurry  of  excitement  you  find  in 
i'  a  back-alley  brawl. 

!|  The  hard  core  of  newsmen 
3  who  cover  the  day-by-day  de- 
velopment  of  the  desultory  fight¬ 
ing  are  bored  or  frustrated  more 
often  than  they  are  excited.  An 
occasional  helicopter  flight  to 
the  Plaine  des  Jarres,  where  the 
i  belligerents  actually  face  each 
,  other,  or  to  Khang  Khay,  the 
1  Pathet  Lao  headquarters,  can 
.  relieve  the  dull  routine  of  check- 
’  ing  and  double-checking  on 
rumor  and  report. 

By  and  large,  time  hangs 
heavy  and  almost  stands  still 
for  the  correspondents  in  this 
quaint  or  shabby  little  capital 
of  Vientiane  sprawling  along¬ 
side  the  great,  muddy  Mekong 
River.  Vientiane  is  quaint  if  you 
[  are  incorrigibly  romantic;  it  is 
I  shabby  if  you  believe  your  eyes 
'  and  refuse  to  listen  to  your 
heart. 

In  this  hard  core  of  corre- 
:  spondents  here  are,  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order,  Thomas  Arbuckle 
'  of  Reuters,  Joel  Henry  of 
;  Agence  France  Presse,  Ray 
j  Herndon  of  United  Press  Inter- 
1  tional,  and  Antoine  Yared  of 
the  Associated  Press. 

A  Break  in  Boredom 

For  them,  covering  this  war 
between  the  Lao  and  the  pro- 
Communist  Pathet  Lao  forces 
is  one  long  day  after  another: 
hard  news  is  hard  to  come  by. 
Only  during  the  times  of  crisis, 
which  crop  out  with  rare  infre¬ 
quency,  is  the  military  situa¬ 
tion  more  engrossing  than  a 
session  in  one  of  the  town’s 
tonier  bars  or  more  exciting 
than  the  lovely  Lao  women 
whose  fine  straight  walking  is 
a  study  in  basic  sex  appeal. 

Once  in  a  very  great  while  a 
crisis  comes  along  that  lasts, 

(Mr.  Moorefield,  a  member  of 
the  Associated  Press  staff  in 
Atlanta,  gathered  the  material 
for  this  story  white  on  a  recent 
visit  to  I.aos.) 


say,  two  or  three  months.  To  the 
correspondents  in  Laos,  such  a 
crisis  is  both  a  joy  and  a  de¬ 
liverance:  a  joy  because  it 
offers  the  newsmen  here  a 
chance  to  wrestle  with  a  break¬ 
ing  story;  a  deliverance  because 
it  shoulders  aside  their  burden 
of  boredom  and  sets  each  free 
from  a  maddening  routine  of 
dullness. 

The  bars  during  a  time  of 
crisis  become  something  of  a 
social  necessity  (where  else  do 
reports  and  rumors  have  such 
widespread  circulation?)  instead 
of  a  refuge  from  the  affliction 
of  ennui;  and  somehow  in  the 
recesses  of  the  bars  the  lovely 
Lao  women  seem  lovelier  than 
ever.  But  then  the  lovely  Lao 
women  always  seem  lovelier 
than  ever.  .  .  . 

There  are,  of  course,  other 
correspondents  besides  those  of 
the  basic  four  agencies  who 
make  Vientiane  their  headquar¬ 
ters,  but  the  bedrock  and  whale 
bone  of  news  coverage  here  is 
provided  by  Agence  France 
Press,  AP,  Reuters  and  UPI. 
(The  Tass  men  come  and  go.) 

Two  stand  out  among  these 
other  correspondents  and  each 
is  a  woman.  One  is  Estelle  Holt, 
a  British  free  lancer  who  has 
one  published  travel  book  to  her 
credit  and  is  working  on  an¬ 


other.  The  other  is  Pamela 
Sanders,  the  Time-Life  stringer 
who  has  brought  a  classy,  sassy 
pair  of  hips  and  a  flourish  of 
shoulder-length  blonde  hair  to 
this  already  fanciful  segment  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

(Conversant  in  Native  Ttmgue 

Estelle  Holt  has  worked  for 
Reuters  and  UPI  by  turn  and 
at  one  time  was  the  only  ac¬ 
credited  correspondent  at  the 
front  (for  UPI).  She  is  well 
acquainted  with  most  of  the  top 
Lao  and  foreign  officials  here 
and  she  knows  the  high-ranking 
diplomats  better  than  most  per¬ 
sons  know  their  next-door  neigh¬ 
bors.  She  is  an  indefatigable 
worker  and  is  happier  at  her 
typewriter  than  she  is  in  a  chair 
at  such  bars  as  the  Constella¬ 
tion  (run  by  Maurice  Caval- 
lieri,  half  French  and  half  Chi¬ 
nese  and  onetime  major  in 
Chian  Kai-shek’s  army),  the 
Lido,  the  Vient  Ratry,  or  the 
Lane  Xang,  the  newest  bistro 
here.  She  speaks  Lao  well 
enough  to  converse  with  the  na¬ 
tives,  can  fall  into  French  as 
easily  as  a  boulevardier  can  pay 
a  compliment,  and  her  English 
is  without  a  flaw. 

Scripps-Howard’s  Richard 
Starnes  once  described  her  as 
a  very  chatty,  very  f  iendly 


bird-like  woman  who  probably 
would  end  her  days  in  Vientiane 
as  a  seeker  after  the  dream. 
After  Estelle  Holt  read  Starnes’ 
piece,  she  asked  him  in  a  letter: 
“What  kind  of  a  bird?”  Starnes 
wrote  back:  “A  kestrel,  a  small 
European  falcon  that  has  the 
engaging  quality  of  being  able 
to  soar  gracefully  against  the 
prevailing  wind.” 

Estelle  Holt  accepted  the 
skilled  compliment.  “I  am  now 
enormously  flattered,”  she  said. 

It  was  Estelle  Holt  who  first 
got  word  of  the  assassination 
April  1  of  the  foreign  minister, 
Quinim  Pholsena.  She  was  at 
the  Constellation  bar,  chatting 
and  sipping  wine  with  other  cor¬ 
respondents,  when  two  bursts 
of  tommy  gunfire  about  a  half¬ 
block  distant  were  heard.  It  was 
9:15  p.m.  A  few  moments  later, 
during  the  first  blur  of  confu¬ 
sion,  a  ragamuffin  of  a  shoe- 
shine  l)oy  —  a  friend  of  long 
standing  —  whispered  to  Estelle 
Holt  that  the  foreign  minister 
had  just  been  gunned  down,  and 
Estelle  Holt  passed  the  word 
along. 

News  Is  Delayed 

Most  of  those  present  had 
their  quick  moment  of  fun.  One 
said:  “Now  Estelle  Holt  has  it 
on  the  authoritative  word  of  a 
shoeshine  gamin  that  Foreign 
Minister  Pholsena  has  been 
assassinated,  and  by  one  of  the 
guards  at  that.” 

The  correspondents  scampered 
off  to  check  on  the  gunfire  and 
they  found  that  that  was  pre¬ 
cisely  what  had  happened  —  the 
foreign  minister  had  been  done 
to  death  by  one  of  his  guards. 
Soon  every  correspondent  in 
Vientiane  had  the  story,  and  a 
crisis  was  at  hand.  Not  one  cor¬ 
respondent  in  town,  however, 
made  a  dash  for  a  phone  or  the 
cable  office.  For  these  reasons: 
long  distance  telephone  calls  are 
out  of  the  question  and  the  cable 
office  closes  at  9  p.m.  sharp. 
Once  closed,  no  power  or  au¬ 
thority  on  earth  can  have  the 
cable  office  opened  until  its  regu¬ 
lar  time  of  7 :30  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Thus,  it  was  hours  later 
and  well  into  the  next  morning 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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War  in  Laos 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


before  the  world  learned  of 
Pholsena’s  death. 

“This  is  only  one  of  the  irri¬ 
tants  in  coverinff  the  news  in 
Laos,”  says  AP’s  Tony  Yared. 
“You  can  imagine  how  it  feels 
to  have  such  a  hip  story  on  your 
hands  and  to  find  yourself  un¬ 
able  to  do  anythinp  with  it  un¬ 
til  the  next  mominp.” 

When  Old  Handf>  Pour  In 

Pholsena’s  assassination  prew 
into  what  was  called  the  For- 
ei^  Minister  Crisis,  and  it 
lasted  about  three  months.  It  is 
during?  such  a  crisis  as  this  that 
the  old  China  hands  stationed 
throughout  the  Far  East  are 
rushed  in:  Roy  Essoyan  from 
Hong  Kong,  Tony  Escoda  from 
Bangkok,  and  Peter  Arnette 
from  Saigon,  all  for  AP;  for 
UPI,  Robert  Udick  from  Bang¬ 
kok,  Art  Dommen  from  Hong 
Kong,  Charles  Lowe  from  Tai¬ 
pei.  The  radio  crews  pour  in. 


In  Vientiane— Left  to  right:  Antoine  Yared,  AP;  Thomas  Arbucicle,  Reuters:  (third  from  right)  Joel 
Henry,  Agence  France  Presse;  (extreme  right)  Ray  Herndon,  UPI. 


wing  and  the  peasants  as  well 
are  all  contemptuous  of  the 
minorities  —  one  tril)e  or  an¬ 
other,  one  faction  or  another  — 
and  it  is  among  the  minorities 
that  the  pro-Communists  have 
been  gaining  converts. 

Feed  on  Uisconlcnt 

“Thb  ideology  of  capitalism 
and  free  enterprise  as  well  as 
that  of  Communism  itself  is 
foreign  to  the  Lao  people.  The 
only  true  capitalists  in  Laos 
are  the  Chinese,  and  the  Com¬ 
munists  are  no  more  successful 
with  the  Chinese  in  winning 
converts  to  their  ideology  than 
the  West.  One  thing  is  certain: 
as  long  as  the  government  in 
Laos  does  not  root  out  corrup- 
since  his  arrival  in  Laos  in  late  tion  and  eliminate  the  graft 
:  over  which  plagued  everj'  successive 
the  assignment  in  Laos,  the  UPI  administration  since  Laos  gained 


Tony  Yared  is  the  dean  of  — ‘Is  it  true  that  General  Kong 
resident  correspondents  in  Laos.  Le  has  been  killed?’  —  the  reply 
He  works  hard  and  he  writes  came  back,  ‘Why  don’t  you  ask 
brilliantly.  He  is  an  AP  veteran  the  Associated  Press?’  ” 
of  12  years  and  has  been  in  But  it  is  not  always  sweetness 
Laos  a  year  and  a  half  except  and  light  for  Tony  Yared.  When 
for  a  month  in  Saigon  to  learn  .sharp  fighting  broke  out  in  early 
the  intricacies  of  political  September  in  downtown  Vien- 
hanky-panky  in  Viet  Nam  and  tiane  l)etween  right-wing  and 
a  week  in  relief  at  Hong  Kong.  pro-Communist  forces,  Tony 
In  looks  he  might  be  taken  for  Yared  was  in  the  thick  of  the 

a  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  grenades  and  gunfire.  He  was  there  is  a  trenchant  elegance  to 
Sorbonne.  That  would  be  a  fit-  arrested  while  reporting  the  his  style.  He  has  learned  French 
ting  place  for  him;  his  French  battle  and  was  detained  for  six 

is  as  superb  as  his  native  Leb-  hours  by  right-wing  forces.  He  July  1962.  When  he  took  over 
anese.  He  means  it  when  he  says  was  taken  to  a  police  station  and  the  assignment  in  Laos,  the  UPI 
in  all  good  conscience  that  he  was  struck  by  a  police  officer  brass  told  him  that  he  likely 
works  or  at  least  is  on  call  24  when  he  asked  w'hy  he  was  being  would  remain  until  the  Commu- 
hours  a  day  each  day  in  the  held.  The  37-year-old  AP  vet-  nists  take  over, 
week.  eran  was  not  released  until  Gen.  “if  that  holds  up,”  Ray  Hern- 

“If  you  turn  your  back,  some-  Phoumi  Nosavan,  the  leader  of  don  says,  “I’ll  probably  be  here 
thing  might  happen,”  he  ex-  ^he  right-wing  forces  and  dep-  for  another  four  or  five  years.” 
plains.  “We  do  not  have  regular  '^ty  premier  in  the  coalition  gov-  (Three  weeks  ago  he  was  sent  to 
news  channels  in  Laos.”  eniment,  personally  sent  his  Saigon  to  relieve  Neil  Sheehan 

Tony  Yared  has  well  earned  aide  with  orders  for  Yared’s  and  he  was  thei-e  for  the  coup 
the  solid  respect  of  his  fellow  immediate  release.  d’etat.  Sheehan  rushed  back  concern  with  the  war 

correspondents;  they  pay  him  The  heaviest  of  the  fighting  from  Tokyo.)  is  remote  and  unrea 

the  newsman’s  compliment  of  that  day  took  place  only  a  step  Together  with  almost  all  makes  a  fertile  grou 
being  worried  when  he  is  not  in  away  from  the  open-front  Con-  astute  observers  on  the  spot.  Communists.” 
sight.  His  dispatches  have  the  stellation  bar,  nerve  center  of  Herndon  feels  that  Laos  eventu-  The  Lao  people 


Estelle  Holt 


The  slim,  trim  swinpinR  hips 
and  sen.-iimis  blonde  hair  of 
Pamela  Sanders  is  like  the  olive 
in  the  martini  to  both  native 
and  fori-i^ner  alike  in  Laos. 
This  svelte,  28-year-old  native 
of  Manila  has  l)een  in  Vientiane 
for  a  little  lonper  than  a  year. 

Is  ‘Differenl’ 

•T  w;..  borwl  with  Manila,” 
Pamela  .says.  “Nam  Tha  had 
just  fallen  and  had  been  sacked, 
and  Laos  offered  an  interestinp 
prospect.  A  military  buildup 
was  takmu  place  in  Thailand, 
so  I  decided  to  come  on  over  for 
a  few  wc-eks.  That  w’as  in  the 
summer  of  19«2.  Why  do  I  stay 
on?  It’s  different  here  —  and 
when  it  liecomes  boring,  I  can 
(lash  off  for  a  weekend  in  Cam- 
liodia  or  Viet  Nam,  or  some¬ 
thing.” 

Life  hereabouts  has  not  been 
too  iK-riiiK  too  often  for  Pamela 
Sanders.  She  has  been  on  bomb¬ 
ing  missions  at  the  front  and 
she  has  tagged  along  with 
SEATO  forces  in  Thailand.  And 
once  she  managed  to  get  to  the 
Plaine  des  Jarres  without  official 
permission. 

“That  was  easy,”  she  recalls. 
“My  blue  eyes  and  blonde  hair 
[!  did  it.  The  neutralist  Lao  pilot 
who  dew  me  up  was  simply  a 
darling.  He  couldn’t  bring  him- 
®  self  to  say  no  to  my  blue  eyes.” 
All  is  fair  in  reporting  and 
war,  Pamela  says.  If  her  soft 
blue  eyes  and  her  damboyant 
sportive  locks  can  be  of  any 
help  to  her  in  her  quest  for 
news,  well,  that’s  just  her  good 
fortune,  so  make  the  most  of  it. 

“Everything  is  fair  out  here 
or  anywhere  else,”  she  says, 
referring  to  the  vagaries  of 
news  gathering  and  reporting. 
“And  this  includes  the  use  of 
all  the  feminine  wiles,  and  such. 
Rememlier  this:  a  woman  starts 
out  with  the  handicap  of  not 
lieing  taken  too  seriously  in  this 
far  away  i)art  of  the  world,  in 
news  work  especially.” 

On  her  trip  to  the  Plaine  des 
Jarres,  Pamela  expected  to  stay 
overnight;  she  remained  for  five 
days. 

How? 

.Anollier  Lol  in  General’s  Tenl 

“Easy,”  says  Pamela.  “Gen¬ 
eral  Kong  Le  was  susceptible.” 

There  e  no  accommoda¬ 
tions  of  any  description  for  cor¬ 
respondents  at  the  front,  let 
alone  for  a  nerv’y-  curvy  blonde. 

“I  lived  in  Kong  Le’s  tent,” 
Pamela  recounts.  “But  don’t 
worry.  It  was  the  only  tent  up 
there  at  the  time  and  there  were 
10  of  Kong  Le’s  officers  sharing 
it  with  him.  They  simply  moved 
in  another  cot  for  me.” 

Pamela  paints  her  long  finger¬ 
nails  silver  and  she  wears  a  thin 
brass  bracelet  on  her  right  arm. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


Did  Vietnam  Corps 
Light  A  Time  Bomb? 


She  counts  the  bracelet  among 
ber  choicest  possessions.  Such 
bracelets  are  worn  only  by  the 
Gerai  tribespeople  in  Viet  Nam, 
just  across  the  border  from 
Laos.  To  earn  the  right  to  wear 
one,  you  must  drink  a  gallon  of 
the  native  w’ine  called  chuum. 
Pamela  earned  the  right  to  wear 
her  bracelet  with  flying  colors. 

The  Reuters  correspondent, 
Thomas  Arbuckle,  is  a  loose- 
jointed,  rangey  pleasant  Scots¬ 
man  of  24  from  Edinburgh.  He 
spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  Bang¬ 
kok,  where  he  worked  on  the 
Banff kok  World,  before  coming 
to  Laos  a  half-year  ago.  Besides 
protecting  Reuters,  he  also  is 
a  stringer  for  the  London  Daily 
Mail. 

ItcHlnik  Facade 

He  is  the  sort  of  person  about 
whom  Richard  Harding  Davis 
liked  to  write.  Casual,  yet  with 
a  flair  about  him;  handsome  in 
a  happy-go-lucky  blue-eyed  sort 
of  way;  as  easy  to  picture  with 
a  tommy  gun  as  with  a  type¬ 
writer  across  his  lap;  keen, 
sharj),  alert,  and  never  jittery. 
Kipling  would  have  planked  him 
down  at  the  Khyber  Pass.  There 
is  a  tremendous  depth  to  his 
deejjly  set  and  piercing  blue 
eyes.  His  wife  is  an  attractive 
Thailander  named  Supan,  which 
means  Pretty  Flow-er.  Their 
only  child,  a  daughter  named 
Linda,  is  less  than  a  year  old. 

Joel  Henry  of  the  Agence 
France  Pi-esse  could  easily  be 
taken  for  a  Left  Bank  artist. 
His  l)eatnik-like  beard  is  a  fasci¬ 
nating  signature  to  a  vivid  and 
refreshing  personality.  His  wary 
fellow  correspondents  have 
learned  long  since  not  to  l)e  de¬ 
ceived  by  the  beatnik  facade. 
Monsieur  Henry  writes  wdth 
facile  quickness,  he  has  a 
Frenchman’s  inherent  regard 
for  governmental  policy  and 
maneuvering,  and  he  is  a  capa¬ 
ble  craftsman. 

With  his  curiously  trimmed 
beard  and  sideburns,  and  with 
the  frail,  pale  and  elfin  Madame 
Henry  on  his  arm,  he  lends  a 
rare  brush  of  color  to  a  land 
already  saturated  with  color  and 
romance. 

• 

Austin  C.  Batdorff,  71 ; 
Mirhi^aii  Publisher 

Traverse  City,  Mich. 

Austin  C.  Batdorff,  71,  a  Mjch- 
igan  newspaper  executive,  died 
Oct.  31. 

Mr.  Batdorff  was  editor  and 
l)ublisher  of  the  Traverse  City 
Record-Eaffle.  His  50-year  jour¬ 
nalism  career  started  in  his 
home  town  of  Battle  Creek. 

A  charter  member  of  the 
Michigan  League  of  Home 
Dailies,  Mr.  Batdorff  served  as 
its  president  in  1936. 

for  November  9,  1963 


“Has  the  press  corps  covering 
the  Vietnam  war  lit  a  time  lx)mb 
that  may  explode  in  disaster 
w’ithin  one  to  five  years?” 

That  question  was  raised  this 
week  by  Frank  Conniff,  national 
editor  of  Hearst  Newspapers. 

Mr.  Conniff  returned  recently 
from  the  sixth  task  force  trij) 
undertaken  by  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Jr.  and  Bob  Considine 
since  1955.  They  stopped  in  Sai¬ 
gon  for  an  interview  with  the 
then  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem. 
Also  in  the  group  was  Warren 
Rogers,  chief  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Hearst  Headline 
Service.  The  plane  on  which  he 
was  a  passenger  was  hit  by 
Vietcong  bullets  just  liefore  it 
landed  in  Saigon. 

Mr.  Conniff  said  he  agreed 
with  the  view  of  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Robert  Manning 
that  w’hen  the  full  Vietnam 
story  is  written  “it  will  be  clear 
that — for  good  or  ill — the  press 
had  a  major  share  in  the  out¬ 
come.” 

Inlluential  Rule 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
American  reporter  played  an 
influential  role  in  the  dramatic 
military  coup  last  week,”  Mr. 
Conniff  said.  “It  was  mainly  in 
setting  the  climate  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  in  Vietnam. 

“Now  who  knows  what  will  l>e 
the  outcome?  It  may  well  be  that 
a  time  liomb  has  been  lit  that 
w’ill  explode  in  disaster  in  one, 
two,  three  or  five  years.” 

In  task  force  reports,  Mr.  Con¬ 
niff  blamed  the  press  as  well  as 
the  U.S.  government  for  the 
complex  Vititnamese  problem  he 
descril)ed  as  “a  quandary,  a 
paradox,  a  riddle,  a  dilemma,  a 
headache — and  an  opportunity.” 

He,  Mr.  Hearst,  Mr.  Consi¬ 
dine  and  Mr.  Rogers  were  agreed 
that  the  late  President  Diem 
was,  when  they  talked  to  him  in 
September,  powerful  enough  to 
defeat  the  Communists.  His 
main  trouble  was  poor  relations, 
they  thought.  In  this  they  w'ere 
in  complete  disagreement  with 
correspondents  in  the  field.  The 
correspondents  were,  according 
to  Mr.  Conniff,  unanimous  in 
the  belief  that  Diem  must  go  and 
that  the  Vietcong  were  winning. 

The  Hearst  group  also  dis¬ 
agreed  on  the  emphasis  being 
put  by  some  correspondents — 
specifically  David  Halberstam 
of  the  New  York  Times — on 
religious  aspects  of  Vietnam’s 
crisis.  The  fact  that  President 
Diem  was  a  Catholic  and  70%  of 


the  population  was  Buddish  was 
not  so  important  as  it  has  been 
made  out  to  be,  in  Mr.  Conniff’s 
opinion.  He  considered  politics 
more  critical  than  religion. 

Young  Ki'porlers 

“My  main  comment  on  the 
Saigon  jiress  corps  is  regarding 
their  lack  of  skepticism,  the  sort 
that  comes  from  long  experi¬ 
ence,”  Mr.  Conniff  .said.  “I 
wonder  what  they  think  now  of 
a  new  regime  that  liegins  with 
three  murders — President  Diem, 
his  brother,  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu,  and 
Nav>'  Commander  Capt.  Ho  Tan 
Quyen — abolishment  of  a  good 
constitution,  and  a  manifesto 
that  says  a  free  press  is  needed 
as  a  guide  to  democracy.  Surely 
the  correspondents  must  agree 
that  the  duty  of  a  free  press  is 
to  inform  and  reveal,  not  to 
guide.” 

Mr.  Conniff  softened  his  pub¬ 
lished  charge  that  “the  assign¬ 
ment  of  young  reporters,  most 
of  them  in  their  twenties,  to 
decipher  an  involved  story  re¬ 
flects  small  credit  on  the  pre¬ 
science  of  American  editors.”  He 
praised  them  generally  as  “good 
reporters.”  He  said  it  was  not 
true  that  they  were  covering  the 
war  from  the  bar  at  the  Cara- 
velle  Hotel. 

“I  do  not  criticize,  but  envy 
their  youth,”  he  .said. 

Mr.  Conniff,  who  is  49,  ad¬ 
mitted  he  had  to  excuse  himself 
early  from  a  dinner  given  by 
Mr.  Halberstam  in  Saigon  be¬ 
cause  of  fatigue  after  spending 
a  day  visiting  U.S.  military 
advisors  by  helicopter. 

Two  gains  that  will  come  out 
of  Vietnam  coverage,  Mr.  Con¬ 
niff  said,  will  be  “increased  use 
of  older  newspapermen  on  task 
forces  rushed  by  jets  to  cover 
hot  news  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  and  a  rekindled  interest 
by  young  people  to  join  news¬ 
papers  to  become  reporters  and 
foreign  correspondents.” 

The  Overseas  Press  Club  this 
week  reported  that  at  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  its  president,  Barrett 
McGurn,  and  Mr.  Manning,  the 
latter  said  the  U.S.  government 
W’as  insisting  on  reparations  to 
three  correspondents  —  John 
Sharkey  and  Grant  Wolfkill  of 
NBC,  and  Mr.  Halberstam — who 
W’ere  injured  in  recent  Saigon 
demonstrations. 

.\n  AccciunI  of  the  Coup 

The  New  York  Times  on  Nov. 
6  published  a  six-column  report 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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EYE-WITNESS 

Indianapolis  Editor 
At  Ice  Show  Tragedy 


Indianapolis 

“If  anything  excitinp  hap¬ 
pens,”  said  Drama  Critic  Walter 
Whitworth  to  Assistant  City 
Editor  Bill  Roberts,  “just  tack 
it  on  the  end  of  my  review.” 

At  11:06  p.m.  10  minutes 
after  Mr.  Whitworth  left  the 
opening:  performance  of  “Holi¬ 
day  on  Ice”  an  explosion  tore 
out  a  huge  section  of  Coliseum 
box  seats,  fatally  injuring  68 
persons.  Almost  400  persons 
were  hurt. 

It  was  the  biggest  local  news 
story  in  Indianapolis  history. 

The  News  was  the  only  one 
of  the  three  papers  to  have  a 
man  on  the  scene  at  the  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  disaster.  It  didn’t  take 
long,  though,  for  the  Thm  s  and 
the  St4ir  to  have  men  on  the 
spot. 

Finds  Plume  Working 

Mr.  Roberts,  shocked  by  the 
tragedy,  found  a  pay  phone  that 
still  was  working  and  called 
Managing  Editor  Wendell  C. 
Phillippi.  He  then  had  his  wife, 
Millie,  call  City  Editor  Herbert 
Kenney  and  tell  him  to  “send 
every  man  you  can  reach.”  Mr. 
Kenney  went  immediately  to  the 
Coliseum  to  direct  coverage. 

Mr.  Roberts  then  called  the 
News  photo  studio  and  Horace 
Ketring,  police  reporter. 

“I  was  overwhelmed  at  first,” 
said  Mr.  Roberts.  The  chores  he 
gave  his  wife  to  carry  out  helped 
keep  her  from  thinking  about 
what  had  happened,  he  said. 

A  few  minutes  before  tragedy 
struck,  Mr.  Whitworth  left  to  go 
write  his  review.  As  he  left  his 
seat,  he  remarked  to  Mr. 
Roberts: 

“I  think  I’ll  go.  If  anything 
happens,  just  tack  it  on  to  the 
end  of  my  story.” 

Mr.  Roberts  was  seated  across 
the  Coliseum  from  the  spot 
where  the  explosion  occurred. 
His  account  of  the  disaster  was 
a  major  story  in  the  News  next 
day. 

Ciaught  Lale  Editions 

Only  a  few  Indianapolis  news¬ 
men  were  working  that  night 
but  the  speed  with  which  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers 
rushed  to  the  disaster  scene, 
many  voluntarily,  enabled  the 
Indianapolis  newspapers  to  give 
their  readers  excellent  coverage 
of  this  tragic  event. 

The  first  three  editions  of  the 
Star,  the  morning  newspaper. 


already  had  gone  to  press  when 
the  report  of  the  explosion  came 
in.  Most  of  the  city  .staff  had 
left  for  the  night,  leaving  only 
an  assistant  city  editor,  another 
desk  man  and  a  rewrite  man, 
plus  one  reporter  at  police  head¬ 
quarters.  One  photographer  also 
was  still  on  duty. 

The  police  reporter  and  pho¬ 
tographer  immediately  headed 
for  the  Coliseum.  A  call  to  a 
nearby  restaurant  where  five 
newsmen  had  stopped  on  their 
way  home  also  sent  them  to  the 
disaster  scene.  Other  reporters 
and  editors  were  summoned  from 
their  homes  or  came  in  them- 
selv'es  after  hearing  of  the  ex¬ 
plosion  on  radio  or  television. 

Within  minutes,  the  Star  had 
eight  reporters  and  three  pho¬ 
tographers  at  the  Coliseum,  two 
copy  boys  running  film  back  to 
the  photo  lab,  a  reporter  at  each 
of  five  hospitals  where  victims 
were  being  taken  and  two  re¬ 
porters,  a  rewrite  man  and  two 
desk  men  back  in  the  office.  Two 
men  from  the  copy  desk  and  two 
from  sports  were  pressed  into 
service  taking  information  by 
phone. 

City  Editor  Lawrence  S. 
Connor  went  from  his  home  to 
the  Coliseum  to  direct  news¬ 
gathering  activities,  and  Robert 
P.  Early,  managing  editor, 
stayed  on  top  of  things  back  at 
the  city  room. 

Dick  Roberts,  night  city  edi¬ 
tor,  hurried  to  the  site  of  the 
tragedy,  walked  through  the 
scene  of  death  and  suffering  for 
a  few  minutes  and  returned  to 
the  city  room  to  write  a  sidebar 
stor>'  w'hich  captured  the  full 
horror  of  the  disaster.  His  story 
was  picked  up  by  other  news¬ 
papers,  including  the  London 
(England)  Daily  Express. 

‘Sec  What  the  Trouble  Ik’ 

Front  pages  of  the  Star’s  final 
editions  were  devoted  entirely  to 
the  story,  with  on-the-spot  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  scene,  lists  of 
known  dead  and  injured,  and 
pictures. 

Frank  Widner,  the  Times’ 
assistant  managing  editor,  was 
about  to  turn  off  his  bedside 
police  radio  when  he  heard  what 
at  first  appeared  to  be  a  routine 
announcement: 

“Check  the  Coliseum  on  a  re¬ 
port  of  an  explosion.  See  what 
the  trouble  is.” 

Mr.  Widner  said,  “I  jumped 
up  and  sat  on  the  edge  of  the 


Boston  and  S.F. 


RETURNING  to  a  former  assign¬ 
ment — Newspaper  Relations — W. 
Parkman  Rankin  has  been  elected 
executive  vicepresident  of  This 
Week  magaiine.  For  the  past 
three  years  he  was  in  charge  of 
advertising  sales  and  prior  to  that 
he  was  vicepresident  (newspaper 
relations)  for  five  years.  He  has 
been  on  This  Week's  staff  since 
1949,  following  service  with  Red- 
book  and  Albany,  N.Y.  newspapers. 


bed.  Two  minutes  later  a  cop 
called  back  on  the  radio  and  then 
all  hell  broke  loose.” 

Mr.  Widner  called  Irving  Lie- 
bowitz.  Times  managing  editor, 
then  City  Editor  Don  Baker 
who  stayed  at  home  and  assigned 
reporters  and  photographers. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Times 
was  on  the  street  a  half  hour 
early.  The  News  was  19  minutes 
early.  Street  sales  were  about 
three  times  higher  than  normal. 

The  News  used  an  eight  col¬ 
umn  picture  across  page  1.  The 
Times  used  2  four-column  pic¬ 
tures  each  12  inches  deep. 


James  S.  DeLaurier 
Retires  at  Hammond 


Hammond,  Ind. 

James  S.  DeLaurier,  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Hammond 
Times,  announced  his  retirement 
on  Oct.  31  after  nearly  20  years 
as  the  newspaper’s  chief  operat¬ 
ing  executive. 

Mr.  DeLaurier  joined  the 
Times  in  November,  1963  as 
president  of  the  Hammond  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Inc.,  and  the  next 
year  became  publisher  when  his 
uncle,  Sidmon  McHie,  founder 
of  the  paper,  died. 

In  June,  1962,  Mr.  DeLaurier 
and  the  other  McHie  estate  heirs 
sold  the  Times  and  other  com¬ 
pany  assets  to  Hammond  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Inc.,  whose  president  is 
Robert  S.  Howard  of  Naples, 
Fla.  Mr.  Howard  also  owns 
newspapers  in  Wyoming  and 
Montana.  Mr.  DeLaurier  was 
publisher,  editor  and  general 
manager  under  the  new  owner¬ 
ship. 


Papers  Win  Top 
Hears!  Awards 


The  Boston  Record  Ann  rican 
and  Sunday  .Advertiser  and  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  were 
name<l  winners  of  the  highest 
awards  in  the  eighth  annual 
Hearst  Writing  and  Photogra¬ 
phy  Contests  for  1962-63,  it  is 
announced  by  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Jr.,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Hearst  Newspapers. 

Boston  won  “The  (diief” 
plaque,  .symbolic  of  the  “Itest-  ! 
written  Hearst  newspaper  of  the  " 
yeai-.”  The  San  Francisco  Ex-  i 
aminer  was  again  awarded  the 
John  Randolph  Hearst  Memorial  . 
Troiihy  for  excellence  in  news-  i 
paper  photography.  The  news¬ 
paper  has  w'on  this  award  two 
years  in  succession. 

The  Boston  and  San  Fran-  | 
cisco  newspapers  ended  in  a  ( 
three-way  tie  with  the  Hew  | 
York  Journal- American  for  first ! 
place  in  the  writing  categories. 
But  the  competition  was  resolved  : 
by  the  number  of  honorable  j 
mentions  awarded  individual  re- ! 
porters  and  writers  of  the  ne^vs- 
papers  involved. 

Eight  individuals  won  capital 
prizes  of  $500  each.  These  in¬ 
cluded  Phil  Leff,  New  York- 
Journal-American,  best  head  or  -J 
caption;  Harold  Banks,  Boston,!; 
best  straight  news  story ;  Bill 
Duncliffe,  Boston,  best  feature; 
Sam  Blumenfeld,  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  best  light  or  humor- ! 
ous  story;  and  Eddie  Miller, 
Examiner,  for  the  best  sports 
story. 

Photography  awards  went  to 
Seymour  Zee  of  the  New  York 
Journal-American,  Matt  South¬ 
ard  of  the  San  Francisco  Exam-  ^ 
iner,  and  Tom  Courtney  of  the  j 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner.  ! 
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New  Indiana  Paper 
Appoints  Bourne  M.E. 

Gary,  Ind. 

Norman  E.  Bourne  has  been 
named  managing  editor  and  city  ) 
editor  of  the  Northwest  Indiana 
Sentinel,  a  new  morning  news¬ 
paper  which  will  begin  publica¬ 
tion  Monday,  Feb.  3.  (E&P, 

Oct.  5). 

Mr,  Bourne  has  been  with  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp.,  on  the 
west  coast. 

Other  editorial  staff  appoint¬ 
ments  announced  by  Dale  E. 
Belles  Jr.,  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  Gary  Post-Trib¬ 
une,  which  will  publish  the  |k 
Sentinel,  include:  James  Bar- . 
rickman,  assistant  sports  editor;  s 
Loren  Tate,  assistant  sports  edi-  J 
tor,  and  Donald  Rocker,  photog-  S 
rapher. 
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New  York  Post  Wins 
Arbitration  Gain 


l^ild  Asks 
Support  for 
S.F.  Strike 

San  Francisco 

Guild  lueparations  for  a  pos¬ 
sible  strike  apainst  San  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  three  metropolitan  dailies 
were  j)ressed  this  week  in  a  hid 
for  a  new  contract. 

Negotiations  for  a  separate 
Oakland  Tribune  contract  were 
delayed  l>ecause  of  the  situation, 
called  critical  by  the  puild. 

Receipt  of  a  $50,000  defense 
fund  che<'k  from  the  American 
N  e  w  s  p  a  p  e  r  Guild  was  an¬ 
nounced.  Charles  Dale,  puild  di¬ 
rector  in  the  Hawaii  strike, 
early  this  year,  was  assipned 
here.  , 

The  local  puild  endorsed  strike 
action  by  a  .396  to  70  vote. 

The  puild  said  no  propress 
had  lit'en  made  in  nepotiations 
on  such  issues  as  job  security, 
a  health  propram  and  wapes. 

The  puild  asks  a  10  percent 
wape  increase,  with  a  $190  mini¬ 
mum  weekly  pay  for  editorial, 
display  and  outside  classified 
salesmen. 

Union  demands  also  include 
medical  benefits  nepotiated 
apart  from  a  wape  increase;  a 
90-day  notice  of  any  automa¬ 
tion  leadinp  to  job  reductions, 
an  increased  severance  and  a 
uniform  sick  leave  propram. 

There  w^ere  some  evidences 
that  the  puild  could  be  outrac- 
inp  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Ex¬ 
aminer's  unit  to  a  showdown. 
The  Los  Anpeles  puild  has 
posted  a  Nov.  18  strike  dead¬ 
line. 

Manapement  here  termed  the 
local  moves  natural  activities  in 
the  quest  for  a  new  contract 
favorable  to  the  union.  Officials 
of  San  Francisco  dailies  de¬ 
scribed  the  situation  as  intense 
and  “heatinp  up.” 

Wells  Smith,  peneral  man- 
aper  of  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  News  Call  Bulletin, 
joined  the  nepotiations  Oct.  31, 
replacinp  W.  H.  Mills,  business 
manaper,  who  was  transferred 
to  Baltimore. 

Other  manapement  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  C.  E.  Gilroy,  busi¬ 
ness  manaper,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle;  Edward  C.  Lander- 
gren,  personnel  director,  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune,  and  E.  F.  Bitler, 
manaper  of  the  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  Publishers  Association. 

The  Oakland  Tribune  nepotia¬ 
tions  are  beinp  conducted  sepa¬ 
rately  this  year  in  a  departure 
from  custom,  but  Mr.  Lander- 
gren  has  continued  in  the  joint 
sessions. 

The  puild  negotiation  team 
included  Harvey  IVing,  of  the 


Bryan  in  College  Post 

Cleveland 
Wripht  Bryan,  who  resigned 
as  editor  of  the  Cleiwland  Plain 
Dealer  last  May,  will  return  to 
Clemson  College  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Jan.  1  as  \icepresident  of 
development.  His  father  was  a 
professor  of  English  there  and 
Mr.  Bryan  worked  on  the  college 
newspaper  when  he  was  a 
.student. 


NCB,  recently  re-elected  as  an 
ANG  vicepresident,  and  Ed 
Reynolds,  first  vicepresident  of 
the  local,  from  the  Examiner. 
Barney  Peterson,  of  the  Chroni¬ 
cle;  and  Fred  D.  Fletcher,  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary. 

Management’s  first  offer  was 
for  a  package  pay  raise  of  $1.25 
to  $3.25  a  week  for  the  first 
year  and  $1.25  to  $3  for  the 
second.  This  was  rejected. 
Guildsman  complained  the  scale 
would  go  only  to  $167.50  over 
two  years  whereas  the  pay  of 
New  York  reporters  will  in¬ 
crease  to  more  than  $183  in 
virtually  the  same  time. 

New  York,  it  also  was  noted, 
has  “a  35-hour  week  and  far 
superior  job  security  seniority.” 

The  local  publishers  gave 
printers  a  weekly  $11.25  in¬ 
crease  over  two  years  more  than 
a  year  ago. 

Century  of  Peace 

San  Francisco’s  newspapers 
have  a  record  of  more  than  a 
century  of  labor  peace. 

The  guild  contract  which  ex¬ 
pired  Sept.  21  provided  a  mini¬ 
mum  pay  of  $161.50  a  week  for 
five-year  reporters  and  $131.50 
for  outside  classified  sales  peo¬ 
ple  with  more  than  three  years 
of  experience. 

These  scales  were  $3  a  week 
higher  than  in  1961  and  com¬ 
pared  with  $57.69  for  morning 
paper  reporters  and  $62.68  for 
afternoon  newsmen  when  the 
first  contract  was  negotiated  in 
1938. 

The  1962-63  contract  also  pro¬ 
vided  $92  a  week  minimums  for 
PBX  operators  and  stenogra¬ 
phers,  $114  for  senior  clerks, 
$92  for  intermediate  clerks  and 
$80  for  junior  clerks. 

This  contract  included  $5.50 
weekly  per  employe  contribu¬ 
tions  to  a  retirement  fund  and 
severance  pay  of  up  to  60  weeks 
pay.  It  also  provided  a  fourth 
week  of  paid  vacation  for  20- 
year  employes. 

• 

From  A.M,  to  P.M. 

Bedford,  Pa. 

The  Bedford  Gazette,  a  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  for  almost  14 
years,  began  publishing  as  an 
afternoon  newspaper  Nov.  4. 


A  new  section  providing  for 
a  permanent  arbitrator  was  won 
by  the  New  York  Post  in  a  con¬ 
tract  with  its  Guild  unit  which 
was  ratified  Nov.  6. 

George  Moscowitz  was  agreed 
upon  as  the  arbitrator,  and 
Abram  Stockman  as  the  alter¬ 
nate,  after  long  nepotiations 
which  were  also  complicated  by 
changes  in  sick  leave. 

The  agreement  offers  the  same 
financial  package  accepted  by 
other  units  at  the  end  of  the 
114-day  strike  last  March, 
namely  $4.25  a  week  effective 
Nov.  1,  1962  and  $3.75  a  week 
Nov.  1,  1963.  A  new  section 
states  salaries  shall  be  paid 
weekly. 

No  other  Guild  unit  in  New 
York  has  a  similar  arbitration 
clause,  and  both  Thomas  J. 
Murphy,  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York,  and  Sidney  Orenstein,  at¬ 
torney  for  Dorothy  Schiff’s  eve¬ 
ning  tabloid,  called  the  new 
section  significant. 

Mrs,  .Schiir  Jubilant 

Settlements  with  the  press¬ 
men  were  also  announced  this 
week  by  Mr.  Orenstein,  but  still 
subject  to  ratification  by  the 
union. 

Mrs.  Schiff  commented: 

“1 — The  Post  will  be  in  the 
black  this  year,  unless  something 
unforeseen  happens  between  now 
and  1964. 

“2 — The  Post  is  absolutely  not 
for  sale, 

“3 — The  Post  shows  a  gain  in 
circulation.” 

Mrs.  Schiff  noted  that  last 
week  there  were  two  issues  with 
112-papes — Wednesday  and  Fri¬ 
day — high  for  the  paper  that 
runs  from  64  to  96  generally. 

She  regretted  the  resignation 
of  Marvin  Berger,  lawyer  and 
business  manager,  who  will  be¬ 
come  associate  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Law  Journal  Dec.  1. 
He  continues  on  the  Post’s 
board. 

Mrs.  Schiff  dismissed  the  spec¬ 
ulation  that  her  son  Mortimer 
Hall,  who  recently  sold  his  Los 
Anpeles  radio  station,  would 
replace  Mr,  Berger. 

Mrs.  Schiff  had  no  comment 
on  the  labor  negotiations  which 
she  left  to  Mr.  Orenstein.  In 
common  with  other  Guild  con¬ 
tracts,  the  Post  agrees  to  submit 
jurisdictional  disputes,  not  re¬ 
solved  within  five  days,  to  the 
American  Arbitration  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  new  section  is  designed 
to  handle  the  many  grievances 
common  to  interpretation  of  con¬ 


tract  clauses  in  individual  rather 
than  in  group  cases. 

Fur  Minor  Dispute's 

Mr.  Murphy  called  it  an  “ex¬ 
peditious  way  of  settling  minor 
disputes.”  He  agreed  with  Mr. 
Orenstein  that  it  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  pain  for  the  newspaper 
which  was  not  struck  by  the 
Guild  or  other  unions  last  year, 
but  suspended  publication  as  a 
member  of  the  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  then  resumed  March 
4,  more  than  three  weeks  before 
the  .strike  ended. 

Mr.  Orenstein  has  nepotiated 
similar  arbitration  clauses  with 
the  printers  and  with  the 
driv'ers. 

Still  to  be  negotiated  both  by 
the  Post  and  the  other  New  York 
newspapers  are  contracts  with 
the  machinists  and  electricians. 
The  Publishers  Association  has 
not  yet  signed  the  contract  with 
the  pressmen.  The  pressmen’s 
union  has  suits  pending  in  the 
courts  against  the  publishers, 
charging  anti-trust  and  contract 
violations  and  asking  for  dam¬ 
ages  amounting  to  many  millions 
of  dollars. 

3  in  New  Positions 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Berger 
as  business  manaper  followed 
the  departure  of  Robert  Grey, 
executive  vicepresident.  Mr. 
Grey  had  succ^ded  Herbert  E. 
Cox  Jr.,  as  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  when  Mr.  Cox  left  in 
January  1962  to  become  produc¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  News  and  JoumaL 

In  June  1962,  Mr.  Grey  was 
named  assistant  to  the  publisher 
and  treasurer.  Lee  Cook  resigned 
the  latter  position  that  month. 
Mrs.  Schiff  made  Mr,  Grey  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  last  March. 

Appointment  of  Mr.  Berger  to 
the  post  of  associate  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Law  Journal 
was  announced  by  Jerry  Finkel- 
stein,  who  recently  purchased 
this  paper.  Mr.  Finkelstein  also 
announced  that  Warren  Moscow, 
a  former  reporter  and  city 
official,  will  be  editor-in-chief. 

Mr.  Berger  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  York  Bar  for 
more  than  30  years. 

Another  former  executive  of 
the  Post,  Harry  Rosen,  assumed 
a  new  position  this  week.  His 
election  as  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Madison  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  was  announced  by 
Milton  A.  Schiff,  chairman  of 
the  board.  Mr.  Rosen  resigned 
recently  as  vicepresident  and 
advertising  director  of  the  Post. 
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Jury  Gives  $200,000 
In  ‘Political  Crusade’ 


Morrilton,  Ark. 

After  a  four-day  trial,  a  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  jury  returned  a  libel 
judgment  of  $200,000  against 
Gene  Wirges,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Morrilton 
Democrat  here  Nov.  1. 

The  jury  of  12  men  deliber¬ 
ated  about  an  hour  and  found 
that  an  anonymous  column, 
“The  Birdtown  Birdie,”  in  the 
Democrat  had  lil)elled  Conway 
County  Judge  Tom  Scott.  The 
award  was  $100,000  compensa¬ 
tory  damages  and  $100,000  puni¬ 
tive  damages. 

Mr.  Wirges,  who  had  refused 
to  identify  the  writer  of  the 
column,  was  also  held  to  be 
in  contempt  of  court  for  shield¬ 
ing  the  writer.  The  editor  said 
he  did  not  write  the  column. 

Mr.  Wirges  alleged  that  he 
had  been  harassed  since  he  be¬ 
gan  his  criticisms  of  the  coun¬ 
ty’s  political  structure  and  so 
didn’t  want  to  divulge  the  Bird- 
town  Birdie  author  because,  “I 
feel  this  same  type  of  pressure 
and  harassment  can  and  might 
be  inflicted  against  the  Birdtown 
Birdie  —  or  anyone  else  who 
dares  to  speak.” 

ProniiM*d  .4nunymity 

Mr.  Wirges  said  he  had  prom¬ 
ised  “the  Birdie”  when  his  arti¬ 
cles  first  were  printed  that  he 
would  not  divulge  his  name. 
“The  Birdie  appeared  in  my  pa¬ 
per  for  many,  many  weeks  as 
a  letter  to  the  editor  and  I 
withheld  the  name,”  he  said. 
“The  column  became  popular 
and  we  kind  of  dressed  it  up 
with  a  special  heading  and  to 
me  it  still  constitutes  a  letter  to 
the  editor.  I  still  feel  a  strong 
obligation  not  to  reveal  the 
name.” 

It  was  the  second  libel  suit 
involving  Conway  County  poli¬ 
ticians  that  Mr.  Wirges  lost. 
Recently,  a  jury  aw’arded  $75,- 
000  to  County  Clerk  C.  C.  Brew¬ 
er  for  remarks  made  in  the 
Democrat  about  a  suit  over 
alleged  election  irregularities  in 
last  year’s  school  election. 

Mr.  Wirges,  in  the  Scott  trial, 
contended  that  he  had  criticized 
Judge  Scott,  but  it  was  criticism 
of  the  way  the  judge  handled 
his  official  duties. 

‘Who  Is  This  Man?’ 

Lieutenant  Governor  Nathan 
Gordon,  a  lawyer  for  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  declared  in  his  plea  to  the 
jury:  “Who  is  this  man.  Gene 
Wirges?  Is  he  Elijah  or  John 
the  Baptist  crying  out  in  the 


wilderness?  Is  he  a  knight  in 
shining  armor?  Is  he  the  man 
to  deliver  Conway  County  from 
the  dragon?  He  considers  him- 
■self  a  prosecutor  and  a  judge 
and  a  jury.  He  condemns  city 
and  county  officials  indiscrimi¬ 
nately.  He  condemns  the  prose¬ 
cuting  attorney,  grand  jury,  cir¬ 
cuit  judge,  everybody.  He  thinks 
he’s  God  with  no  day  of  reckon¬ 
ing. 

“As  for  the  Birdie,  I  think 
he’s  the  lowest  form  of  human 
life,  the  scum  of  the  earth.  He’s 
afraid  to  stand  up.  He’s  a  cow¬ 
ard.  He’s  jealous.” 

The  editor’s  attorney,  G. 
Thomas  Eisele  of  Little  Rock, 
told  the  jury  the  defendant  was 
engaged  in  a  “political  crusade.” 
The  “Birdie”  used  terms  such 
as  “His  Majesty”  and  “The 
King”  to  mean  certain  officials, 
Mr.  Eisele  pointed  out,  and 
there  was  no  question  in  any¬ 
one’s  mind  but  that  “The  King” 
referred  to  the  Sheriff  and  not 
to  the  Judge. 

Mr.  Eisele  concluded  his  plea: 
“Do  the  really  big  politicians 
sue  for  comments  about  their 
public  actions?  No.  It’s  like 
Harry  Truman  said  —  if  you 
can’t  stand  the  heat,  stay  out  of 
the  kitchen.” 

• 

Verdict  for  Paper 
In  Cafe  Owner’s  Suit 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

A  common  pleas  court  jury  of 
seven  w'omen  and  five  men  re¬ 
turned  a  defendant’s  verdict  in 
a  $600,000  libel  suit  against  the 
Vindicator  Printing  Co. 

The  suit  was  brought  by  Mrs. 
Victoria  Z.  Montane  individually 
and  doing  business  as  the  Vic¬ 
toria  Restaurant  and  Cafe  in 
Youngstown.  She  had  claimed 
that  the  Vindicator  libeled  her 
and  her  place  of  business  in 
July,  1961,  when  it  printed 
stories  and  an  editorial  dealing 
with  a  reporter’s  finding  of 
liquor  and  beer  being  served  to 
minors  in  the  cafe’s  “Hideaway 
Room.” 

The  verdict  was  in  favor  of 
the  Vindicator  and  signed  by  all 
12  jurors  after  they  deliberated 
a  little  more  than  two  hours. 


Beg  Your  Pardon 

The  name  of  the  free-lance 
photographer  whose  work  was 
featured  (E&P,  Oct.  26,  page 
.50)  was  Herman  Gerechoff.  Un¬ 
fortunately  it  was  printed  as 
Gerochott. 


NEW  PUBLISHER,  Davi$  Bynum;  Scott  Newhall,  executive  editor,  Sxm- 
Francisco  Chronicle  and,  right,  Roy  W.  Brooks,  smile  happily  at  comple-^ 
tion  of  transaction  in  which  Mr.  Newhall  acquired  four  weekly  newsk 
papers  from  Mr.  Brooks.  t 

1*  -j-k  Ledf/er,  La  Crencenta  R-L  andl 

ditor  Buys  r 

J  Mr.  Bynum,  assistant  promoi 

r  rri  9  tion  manager  of  the  Chronicle,! 

lOlTlf^  1  own  publi.shershipl 

and  the  executive  direction  off 
these  four  newspapers  Nov,  15,i 


Editor  Buys 
‘Home  Town’ 
Newspapers 

San  Francisco 

A  metropolitan  editor’s  entry 
into  the  w-eekly  publishing  field 
was  revealtnl  with  announcc-ment 
of  the  sale  of  four  Los  Angeles 
County  newspapers  to  Scott 
Newhall,  executive  editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

The  purchase  is  a  very  per¬ 
sonal  venture,  for  it  includes  the 
Newhall  Signal,  publishe<l  in  the 
town  named  in  honor  of  his 
great-grandfather. 

But  the  weeklies  will  be 
strictly  an  extracurricular  activ¬ 
ity  of  the  Chronicle  news  execu¬ 
tive,  who  immediately  named 
Davis  Bynum  as  publisher  of 
the  Signal,  the  Tiijunga  Record- 

Human  Rights  Awanl 
For  Charleston  Gazette 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

The  Charleston  Gazette  re¬ 
ceived  a  human  rights  award 
from  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B’nai  B’rith  at  cere¬ 
monies  here  Oct.  27.  W.  E.  Chil¬ 
ton  III,  publisher  of  the  Gazette, 
accepted  the  award  which  cited 
the  newspaper  for  “consistent 
and  continuing  editorial  support 
of  constitutional  rights”  of 
individuals. 

‘Class  Outlook’ 

Principal  speaker  at  the  pre¬ 
sentation  was  U.S.  Sen.  Paul  H. 
Douglas  of  Illinois  who  praised 
the  Gazette  as  “one  of  a  dozen 
outstanding  American  news¬ 
papers  that  place  the  public 
welfare  above  the  class  interests 
of  their  publisher.” 

Senator  Douglas  said  “most 
of  the  nation’s  new.spapers  show 
a  mediocrity  in  thought  and  a 
class  outlook  in  policy.  The  great 
majority  of  newspapers  aren’t 
bad  but  insipid.” 


On  (bounty’s  Him 

The  Signal,  with  8200  circula-i 
tion  in  the  Santa  Clara  River 
valley  amidst  hills  which  rimf 
Los  Angeles  County’s  northern  [ 
boundary,  and  the  Re-cord- f 
Ledger  editions  are  published  f 
in  an  important  potential  growthj 
area. 

Given  the  success  expected  int 
the  venture,  Mr.  Newhall  said[ 
he  is  hopeful  his  three  .sons  mayl 
feel  the  appeal  of  publishing  and^ 
engage  in  this  enterprise. 

The  newspapers  were  pur-i 
chased  from  Roy  W,  Brooks,) 
who  remains  as  consultant  andj 
as  president  of  Foothill  Pub-i 
lishing  Co.,  which  owns  the  press] 
which  prints  the  Signal. 

He  added,  “newspapers  today? 
are  big  businesses  requiring? 
enormous  amounts  of  capital: 
Consequently,  only  the  wealthy* 
can  own  them.  .  .  .  The  vast! 
majority  of  American  news-1 
papers  have  a  distinct  class? 
bias.  The  honorable  ones  try  to  I 
keep  it  out  of  their  news  col-* 
umns  but  promote  the  causes  of 
the  wealthy  in  their  editorial, 
columns.” 

•  I 

Saturday  Edition 
Appears  As  Tabloid 

Tulare,  Calif,  j 

Saturday  editions  of  the  Tu-i 
lare  Advance-Register  now  ap-t 
pear  in  a  tabloid  format  called] 
The  Weekender. 

The  tab  is  a  brainchild  ofi 
Tom  R.  Hennion,  managing  wli-,- 
tor,  and  Vincent  J.  Miller,  liusi- 
ness  manager,  of  the  John  P.' 
Scripps  Newspapers.  Spi-cialP 
pages  are  devoted  to  youth,] 
family,  home-garden,  building) 
and  church.  There  also  are  spe-[ 
cial  television  and  sports  sec-| 
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Info  Bill’s 
Foes  Favor 
Privacy  Rule 

Washington 
The  ripht  of  privacy  was 
projected  by  opponents  against 
the  “freedom  of  information” 
bill  on  the  last  day  of  a  hearing 
(Nov.  1)  l)efore  a  Senate  Judici¬ 
ary'  Subcommittee.  (E&P,  Nov. 
2). 

A  spokesman  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Association  sided  with 
government  representatives  who 
contended  that  the  bill  spon¬ 
sored  by  Senator  Edward  V. 
Long  and  18  other  senators 
would  go  too  far  in  opening  up 
public  records. 

The  key  provision  of  the  bill 
would  i)ermit  anyone  who  be¬ 
lieved  that  official  information 
had  l>een  wrongly  withheld  from 
him  to  try  to  get  a  federal  court 
order  making  public  the  mate¬ 
rial  in  question. 

Cuiildii't  Gel  Yacht’s 

Among  the  last  of  the  w’it- 
nes.ses  favoring  the  legislation 
was  Leslie  Whitten,  Hearst 
Headline  Service,  who  com¬ 
plained  that  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment  had  blocked  his  efforts 
to  obtain  a  list  of  guests  enter¬ 
tained  on  the  government  yacht 
Sequoia. 

The  Navy,  he  said,  considered 
the  guest  list  the  ship’s  log  and 
higher  authorities  said  they 
wouldn’t  release  the  logs  of  the 
“operating  forces.” 

Paul  Rand  Dixon,  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  supported  the  broad  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  bill  but  asked 
for  an  amendment  that  would 
permit  the  FTC  to  keep  con¬ 
fidential  the  names  of  companies 
that  file  complaints. 

Mr.  Dixon  said  small  busi¬ 
nessmen  who  cooperate  with  the 
Commission  could  be  subjected 
to  reprisals  by  powerful  com¬ 
petitors. 

Assistant  Attorney  General 
Norbert  A.  Schlei  told  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment’s  view  is  that  the  individ¬ 
ual’s  right  of  privacy  is  as  de¬ 
serving  of  recognition  as  his 
right  to  know. 

Purely  Personal 

“Much  of  the  information  in 
agency  fields  which  is  legiti¬ 
mately  entitled  to  be  held  in 
confidence  is  purely  personal  in 
nature,  Mr.  Schlei  said. 

G.  d’Andelot  Belin,  general 
counsel  for  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  submitted  a  50-page 
document  containing  objections 
to  the  bill. 


“The  worst  aspect  of  the  bill,” 
he  said,  “is  that  it  would  invade 
the  traditional  rights  of  privacy 
of  the  private  citizen  and  re- 
(luire  the  government  to  disclose 
the  citizen’s  affairs  to  any  busi¬ 
ness  competitor,  neighbor,  pry¬ 
ing  relatives,  or  criminal  who 
seeks,  for  whatever  reasons,  to 
gain  access  to  such  informa¬ 
tion.” 

Robert  M.  Benjamin,  repre- 
.senting  the  American  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation,  urged  inclusion  of  a  .sec¬ 
tion  which  would  protect  mat¬ 
ters  submitted  in  confidence  and 
other  matters  where  disclosure 
would  be  clearly  an  unwar¬ 
ranted  invasion  of  privacy. 

• 

Buys  Railiu  Station 

Atlantic  States  Industries 
Inc.,  a  public  stock  corporation 
with  offices  at  .'>00  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  has  purchased  radio 
station  WTSA  at  Brattleboro, 
Vermont,  subject  to  FCC  ap¬ 
proval.  The  company  also  owns 
two  weeklies,  the  Nnssmi  Herald 
and  the  Rockawny  Journal,  on 
Long  Island. 

• 

Coiitroll€»r  NaiiiiMl 

Toledo 

The  newly  created  jmsition  of 
controller  of  the  Toledo  Blade 
Co.  has  been  filled  with  the 
appointment  of  Ralph  F.  Pesh- 
ek,  who  has  l)een  business  office 
manager.  Harold  O.  Davis  of 
the  accounting  firm  of  Ernst  & 
Ernst  was  named  assistant  con¬ 
troller. 


John  P.  Carmichael 

Directors  See 
Grit  Press  in  Action 

The  Williarmport  (Pa.)  Grit 
played  ho.st  to  the  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 
Inc.  l)oard  of  directors  for  its 
Octol)er  meeting. 

Grit,  national  weekly  news- 
l)aper,  displayed  the  multi-color 
web  offset  press  in  full  produc¬ 
tion.  Hoe  built  the  j)ress. 

R.  Palmer  Hollister,  Hoe’s 
president,  said  similar  meetings 
would  provide  management  with 
a  closer  insight  of  customers’ 
operations  and  requirements  and 
as  such  were  valuable  to  the 
l)oard  members. 

• 

Afro  Editor  Moves 

Baltimore 

Chester  M.  Hampton,  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  of  the  Afro- 
American  of  Baltimore  since 
1956,  has  joined  the  copy  desk 
of  the  Evening  Sun  here. 


Cecil  King  Finds  Some 
‘Soggy’  Papers  Dying 


Washington 

A  British  publisher  in  this 
country  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
of  observation  has  not  changed 
his  mind  about  the  “dreary” 
nature  of  the  U.  S.  press. 

Cecil  Harmsworth  King 
created  a  sensation  in  a  speech 
before  the  National  Press  Club 
in  May,  1961,  when  he  charged 
that  American  papers  were 
“acres  of  soggj'  verbiage.” 

How  does  he  feel  about  it 
now? 

“I’ve  been  in  this  country  for 
10  days  and  I  can’t  see  the 
slightest  improvement  or  change 
in  the  press  since  my  last  visit. 
We  are  now  right  where  we 
were  then,  only  in  the  mean¬ 
time  some  of  the  soggy  papers 
have  dropped  dead,”  he  said 
here  last  week. 

“American  newspapers  are 
just  as  dull,  dreary  and  dread¬ 
ful  as  ever.” 

Mr.  King,  publisher  of  the 


Mirror  Group,  who  stands  6 
feet  plus  and  weighs  well  over 
200  pounds,  delivered  his  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  U.  S.  press  in 
a  calm,  deliberate  manner. 

He  also  said: 

His  largest  paper,  the  Daily 
Mirror,  specializes  on  “putting 
sugar  on  a  pill”  and  thus  ap¬ 
peals  to  a  group  of  people  who 
otherwise  would  not  buy  a  pa¬ 
per  at  all. 

He  has  little  luck  selling  high¬ 
brow  stories  to  his  readers, 
makes  some  attempts  to  give 
them  fancy  stories  on  politics 
but  usually  ends  up  with  a  dif¬ 
ferent  diet. 

As  for  the  Christine  Keeler 
affair,  this  had  the  virtue  of 
being  not  only  hard  news  but 
also  entertaining. 

His  own  appraisal  of  the 
burgeoning  news  story  on  sex 
in  high  places  in  the  nation’s 
capital :  forget  Bobby  Baker  and 
“concentrate  on  the  girls.” 


Carmichael 
Wins  Rice 
Sports  Honor 

John  P.  Carmichael,  sports 
editor,  Chicago  Daily  News,  was 
presented  the  Grantland  Rice 
Memorial  Plaque  for  outstanding 
sportswriting  in  the  Rice  tradi¬ 
tion  by  the  Sportsmanship 
Brotherhood  at  an  award  lunch¬ 
eon  at  the  Hotel  Astor  in  New 
York  Nov.  1. 

Tributes  to  Mr.  Carmichael  as 
a  man  and  as  a  sportswriter 
were  paid  in  speeches  by  Mayor 
Richard  J.  Daley  of  Chicago, 
Dr.  Nicholas  Nyaradi  of  Bradley 
University  and  John  Stanton, 
managing  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

In  Great  Tradition 

“John  Carmichael  follows  in 
the  great  tradition  of  George 
Ade  and  Arch  Ward  and  other 
Chicago  writers,”  asserted 
Mayor  Daley,  who  flew  to  New 
York  just  to  honor  the  sports 
editor.  “He  has  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  other  sports- 
writers.  John  long  has  been 
r(H;ognized  as  a  great  sports- 
writer,  a  great  fellow.  John  has 
great  civic  spirit.  John  gives 
himself  as  well  as  space  and  time 
and  energy  to  the  promotion  of 
sports. 

“Here  is  one  place  you  can 
read  about  real  people,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mayor  Daley.  “John 
takes  you  into  the  locker-room 
and  you  meet  a  tired  human¬ 
being,  not  just  a  star.  You  find 
some  of  the  finest  literary  talent 
among  sports  writers,  who  pro¬ 
vide  classic  examples  of  good 
writing. 

“John  Carmichael’s  ‘Barber 
Shop’  column  follows  the  main 
currents  of  sports,”  the  mayor 
added.  “John  would  make  a 
great  politician.  He  never  hurt 
anyone,  but  he  never  pulled  his 
punches — like  Rice — as  you  may 
see  by  his  comments  on  illegal 
betting.  Sportswriters  realize 
the  justice  of  judging  people  for 
what  they  are  worth  and  are 
not  conscious  of  their  color  or 
beliefs.” 

Tlianks  Mayor 

In  accepting  the  award,  Mr. 
Carmichael  recalled  several 
amusing  stories  about  Grant- 
land  Rice. 

“I  do  not  belong  in  his  class, 
but  I  certainly  wanted  to,”  re¬ 
marked  Mr.  Carmichael.  “In  40 
years,  I  have  never  seen  the  day 
I  did  not  want  to  go  to  work.” 

“John  Carmichael  is  a  prophet 
with  honor  in  his  own  home 
city,”  observed  Mr.  Stanton. 
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FCC  Fights 
Restraint  On 
Ad  Controls 

Washington 

A  House  committee  this  week 
looked  into  the  controversy  over 
limitation  of  advertising  on 
television  and  radio. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Com¬ 
munications  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Com¬ 
mittee  heard  members  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  broadcast  in¬ 
dustry  testify  on  a  bill  spon¬ 
sored  by  Walter  Rogers  (D.- 
Tex.).  The  bill  would  prohibit 
the  FCC  from  putting  limits  on 
the  length  of  broadcast  com¬ 
mercials. 

The  bill  was  introduced  to 
block  an  FCC  attempt  to  rule 
on  the  amount  of  time  stations 
can  allot  to  commercials. 

‘Over-commerrializaliun* 

E.  William  Henry,  chairman 
of  the  FCC,  said  the  commission 
was  concerned  with  “over-com¬ 
mercialization.”  He  asked  that 
legislative  action  be  delayed  un¬ 
til  the  commission  decides  on  a 
specific  ruling  after  completing 
an  investigation. 

Mr.  Henry  said  setting  up 
specific  time  maximums  would 
clarify  the  FCC  policy.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  he  said,  the  commission 
hesitated  to  revoke  licenses  for 
over-commercialization. 

During  the  question  by  the 
congressmen,  Mr.  Henry  said 
the  FCC  felt  that  it  had  the 
legal  power  to  limit  commer¬ 
cials. 

Mr.  Rogers  declared  that  he 
felt  that  Congress,  not  the  FCC, 
should  regulate  commercials.  He 
asked  if  the  proposed  FCC  ac¬ 
tion  would  not  interfere  with 
advertising  rates  and  said  he 
felt  that  small  stations  would 
go  bankrupt  because  of  limited 
commercial  time. 

Mr.  Henry  replied  that  the 
commission  would  not  force  a 
station  out  of  business,  any  sta¬ 
tion  in  financial  trouble  could 
be  granted  a  waiver  of  the  rule 
if  the  FCC  found  its  claim  jus¬ 
tified. 

Distinction  Drawn 

Commissioner  Lee  Loevinger 
said  there  was  a  clear  distinc¬ 
tion  in  law  between  advertising 
and  program  content,  and  that 
in  his  opinion  the  FCC  did  not 
have  the  power  to  regulate  pro¬ 
gram  content. 

Rep.  Glenn  Cunningham  (R.- 
Neb.)  remarked:  “We  have  a 
pretty  mischievous  young  man 
there  in  Mr.  Henry.  It’s  time 


somebody’s  wings  were  clipped.” 

Congressman  John  Moss,  (D.- 
Calif.),  commented  that  some 
stations  have  gone  “well  l)eyond 
the  limits  of  intrusion  that  the 
public  should  have  to  put  up 
with.”  He  has  said  he  will 
oppose  any  attempt  to  block 
the  FCC  plan. 

The  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  distributed  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  editorials  in  48 
newspapers  opposing  legislation 
to  control  program  content. 

NAB  said  local  members  had 
called  on  editors  to  solicit  sup¬ 
port  for  their  position  on  the 
ground  that  a  threat  of  gov¬ 
ernment  control  to  one  medium 
is  a  threat  to  all  media. 


Vietnam 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

by  Mr.  Halberstam  which  de¬ 
tailed  the  plot  and  counterplot 
leading  to  the  coup  d’etat  on 
Nov.  1.  In  the  center  of  the  stage 
the  reporter  placed  Ton  That 
Dinh,  a  confident  of  the  Diem 
household. 

A  news  conference  held  by 
Ton  That  Dinh  after  the  arrival 
of  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  early  in  September  was 
a  key  incident  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  government,  according  to 
Mr.  Halberstam.  This  was  after 
the  raids  on  the  Buddhist  pa¬ 
godas  in  August. 

Ton  That  Dinh  regarded  him¬ 
self  a  national  hero  and  called 
the  newsmen  together,  Mr.  Hal¬ 
berstam  related.  There  he  as¬ 
sailed  the  U.S.  Central  Intelli¬ 
gence  Agency  and  the  Buddhists 
and  declared  he  had  “defeated” 
Ambassador  Lodge’s  attempt  to 
effect  a  coup. 

Newsmen  Laughed 

Mr.  Halberstam’s  report  de¬ 
scribed  the  scene: 

“Ton  That  Dinh  was  ques¬ 
tioned  sharply.  He  is  a  man  with 
a  quick  temper  and  he  became 
angry.  On  several  occasions, 
newsmen — including  Vietnamese 
reporters  for  government-con¬ 
trolled  newspapers — broke  into 
laughter  at  some  of  the  general’s 
accusations.  This  added  to  the 
general’s  fury. 

“When  Ton  That  Dinh  left  the 
news  conference  he  was  in  a 
rage.  He  thought  of  himself  as 
‘a  hero  of  the  republic,’  but  he 
had  lost  face  before  Westerners 
and  before  his  countrymen.” 

The  dissident  generals  went  to 
work  on  Ton  That  Dinh’s  pride 
and  vanity,  the  Times  reporter 
continued,  and  eventually  he 
served  their  purpose  by  obtain¬ 
ing  President  Diem’s  approval 
of  a  show  of  force,  Operation 
Bravo,  which  diverted  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Presidential  Palace. 


Global  Press 
In  Hollywood 
For  Premiere 

Bv  Allen  .M.  Widein 


Los  Angkles 

The  U.  S.  film  industry’s  most 
ambitious  press  junket — flying 
250  critics  here  for  the  premiere 
of  Stanley  Kramer’s  cinerama 
effort,  “It’s  a  mad,  mad,  mad, 
mad  World” — serv’ed  to  high¬ 
light  tremendous  change  and 
concepts  of  international  film- 
making. 

For  five  days — from  Oct.  31 
through  Nov.  4 — American  and 
foreign  newsmen  participated 
in  a  veritable  around-the-clock 
activity  schedule  designetl  to 
demonstrate  Hollywood’s-best- 
foot-forwai’d. 

Chartered  flights  from  key 
cities  brought  the  press  to  Bev¬ 
erly  Hilton  Hotel  headquarters, 
the  Kramer  forces  manning  a 
huge  press-room  in  an  area  off 
the  resplendent  pool  area. 

IMunniiig  Pra^^ed 

Critics,  columnists,  et  al, 
were  in  agreement  that  never 
before  has  a  Hollywood  pro¬ 
ducer  planned  in  more  minute 
detail  for  visiting  guests  a 
study,  meaningful  yet  pleasur¬ 
able,  of  the  vitality,  ingenuity, 
inventiveness  and  constructive 
imagination  of  the  domestic 
film  industry. 

The  honor  of  leading  the 
parade  of  arrivals  went  to  Hohn 
Huff  of  the  China  Mail,  Hong 
Kong. 

Nation-by-nation  breakdown 
revealed  England  as  leader, 
with  13  newsmen. 

France  took  second  place, 
with  11,  followed  by  Germany, 
9,  Spain,  7,  Japan,  6.  Argen¬ 
tina,  Brazil  and  Italy  each  sent 
five. 

Edgar  S.  Van  Olinda,  film 
critic  and  columnist  for  the  Al¬ 
bany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union, 

marking  his  79th  birthday,  was 
among  domestic  writers.  “Van” 
remarked  that  the  first  movies 
he  saw  were  in  Sunday  school — 
long  before  film  houses  began 
modus  operand!. 

“The  first  picture  I  saw  was 
‘The  Great  Train  Robbery,’  at 
the  Leland  Theatre  in  Albany,” 
he  said. 

Five  Pay  Expenses 

Five  newspapers,  according 
to  Murray  Schumach  of  the 
New  York  Times,  paid  their 
critics’  expenses  to  the  affair 
here. 

Mr.  Kramer  expressed  satis¬ 
faction  with  the  publicity  out¬ 


put  of  the  visiting  press  and 
figured  the  cost  of  the  Ivmket, 
about  $250,000,  would  be  >  cpaid 
at  the  box  office. 

The  Times’  Hollywood  report¬ 
er  quoted  the  producer  :ts  say. 
ing,  “if  the  stories  were  .til  Hk* 
those  that  many  rejiorten 
showed  to  me,  then  they  were  : 
very  favorable.”  I 

The  junket,  he  addetl,  had  j 
generated  “an  enormous  amount 
of  space  in  the  newspapers  and 
there  is  much  more  to  come.” 


John  Dana  Wise 
Of  Richmond  Dies 

Richmond,  Va. 

John  Dana  Wise,  65,  former 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Richmond  Newspaper* 
Inc.,  died  Nov.  1  at  his  liome 
near  Callao  in  Northumlxmland 
County. 

Mr.  Wise,  recently  in  ill 
health,  died  of  a  self-inflicted 
gunshot  wound,  the  medical  ex¬ 
aminer  reported. 

Mr.  Wise  retired  from  Rich¬ 
mond  Newspapers  in  1957. 

He  came  to  Richmond  in  1936 
as  publisher  of  the  Times-Dis- 
patch.  When  it  was  merged  with 
the  News  Le^ider  in  1940,  he 
became  business  manager  of 
Richmond  Newspapers.  In  1942, 
he  became  general  manager. 

He  was  a  native  of  Barnwell 
County,  S.  C.,  and  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  He  began  his  newspaper 
career  in  1913,  with  time  out 
for  Navy  service  in  World 
War  1. 

In  1931,  he  was  named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
Record  and  later  that  year  be¬ 
came  publisher  of  the  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Chronicle  and  the 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald  and 
Journal. 


Montreal  Star’s 
Ex-Publisher  Dies 

Montreal 

John  Wilson  McConnell,  86, 
a  financier  and  philanthropist 
who  was  publisher  of  the  Mont¬ 
real  Star  from  1938  until  his 
retirement  in  1953,  died  here 
Nov.  6. 

His  son,  John  G.  McConnell, 
is  president  of  the  Montreal 
Star  Publishing  Co.,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Star,  the  Family  Her¬ 
ald,  Weekend,  and  Perspective. 

Mr.  McConnell  bought  the 
Star  in  1925  from  Lord  Athol- 
stan  but  he  deferred  taking 
over  its  direction  until  Lord 
Atholstan  retired.  He  gave  up 
directorships  in  several  indus¬ 
trial  corporations  to  work  at  the 
job  of  publisher. 
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Notes  from  a  Representative’s  Call 
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(Exccrji*  from  an  address  by 
WILLL'  'I  ST.  SURE  of  Ward- 
Griffith  (’:>mpany  to  the  Pacific 
Morthv*  .'t  Newspaper  Adver- 
tisinp  Executives  Association, 
Nov.  2,  at  Klamath  Falls,  Ore¬ 
gon.) 


ON  F(M)11  PUBLICITY 

Again  on  the  subject  of  orien¬ 
tation,  somewhere  back  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  1-A  our  editors  were 
taught  never  to  let  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  influence 
judgment  on  news  treatment. 
And  this  isn’t  a  bad  premise. 


large  grocery  chain.  They  sur¬ 
veyed  its  customers,  made  a  pro¬ 
file,  and  discovered  the  cus¬ 
tomers  of  this  chain  were  older 
than  the  demographic  break¬ 
down  of  the  market  would  indi¬ 
cate.  They  were  older  than  the 
chain’s  competitors. 

This,  of  course,  presented  a 
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ON  MKIUMANDISING  ADS 

Without  a  doubt,  newspapers 
are  the  No.  1  retail  medium  and 
continue  year  after  year  to  get 
most  of  the  retail  advertising 
dollars.  This  is  great,  but  be¬ 
cause  .so  much  of  our  total  reve¬ 
nue  comes  from  this  one  area  it 
tends"  to  make  us  discount  other 
areas  such  as  national.  All  of 
our  orientation  is  toward  the 
retail  account.  Other  media — 
television,  magazines,  radio — 
get  most  of  their  revenue  from 
national  advertising  and  are 
oriented  that  way.  This  has 
resulted  in  some  strange  situa¬ 
tions. 

Let’s  take  merchandising.  In 
some  markets,  San  Francisco  for 
instance,  local  radio  will  promise 
and  can  deliver  newspaper  tie- 
ins.  Something  most  Bay  Area 
newspapers  either  cannot  or  will 
not  do.  In  fact,  to  many  papers 
merchandising  is  almost  a  dirty 
word.  They  will  do  anything,  so 
long  as  it  doesn’t  cost  any 
money  or  take  any  effort.  We 
must  realize  that  national  food 
advertisers  are  concerned  pri¬ 
marily  with  getting  trade  sup¬ 
port,  l>ecause  in  today’s  competi¬ 
tive  grocery  field  you  are  dead 
without  it.  If  you  don’t  get  the 
tie-ins,  if  you  don’t  get  the  in¬ 
store  displays,  it  doesn’t  matter 
if  you  are  running  national  ad¬ 
vertising  or  not.  This  is  an  area 
that  newspapers  should  own 
lock,  stock  and  barrel.  If  the 
competition  can  come  in  and 
deliver  the  goods,  the  food  ad¬ 
vertisers  will  not  climb  aboard 
our  band  wagon. 

*  *  * 

ON  POSITIONING  ADS 
In  positioning  national  news¬ 
paper  ads,  we  should  remember 
that  this  is  premium  business. 
Despite  the  higher  line  rate  and 
greater  profit  margin  of  na¬ 
tional,  the  retailer  gets  all  the 
breaks  on  position.  He’s  there 
and  can  make  himself  felt.  The 
national  account  is  3,000  miles 
away.  Every  national  ad  you 
bury  or  run  in  an  obviously 
unsuited  position  gives  another 
break  to  the  competition  and 
puts  another  hole  in  the  dike. 
You  don’t  hear  many  screams 
anymore  but  the  resentment  is 
there  and  mounting. 
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However,  there  is  an  in-between 
area  of  manufactured  news  or 
publicity  releases.  We  recognize 
this  on  our  automotive  news  and 
give  the  best  breaks  to  the 
active  accounts.  We  could  profit¬ 
ably  do  the  same  thing  with  food 
news.  If  you’re  big  enough  to 
have  a  full-time  home  economist 
and  a  test  kitchen  that  may  be 
a  different  story.  But  most  food 
editors  operate  entirely  on  hand¬ 
outs  and  publicity  releases  and 
the  non-advertisers  are  very 
active  in  this  field. 

A  few  of  the  newspapers  we 
represent  have  started  to  return 
these  food  releases  to  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  respective  com¬ 
panies  with  a  letter  saying  that 
if  they  thought  enough  of  news¬ 
papers  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
preparing  fancy  publicity  ma¬ 
terial,  they  should  reconsider 
their  98%  commitment  to  tele¬ 
vision.  I  would  like  to  see  more 
collusion  between  the  national 
advertising  manager  on  every 
paper  and  the  gal  in  charge  of 
food  editorial. 

«  «  « 

ON  MARKET  RESEARCH 

The  vast  bulk  of  the  sales  pro¬ 
motion  material  on  newspapers 
that  crosses  my  desk  is  a  rehash 
of  Sales  Management  Survey  of 
Buying  Power  figures,  ABC 
audits,  with  a  few  growth  fac¬ 
tors  thrown  in.  To  say  that  this 
“ho-hum”  material  rarely  excites 
a  client  to  action  is  understating 
the  obvious.  But  fundamental 
in  any  fresh  sales  approach  is  a 
fact  finding  or  research  effort 
about  our  market  and  our  paper 
that  will  take  some  of’  the 
assumption  away  and  put  more 
science  in.  And  to  really  hit  pay 
dirt,  we  have  to  do  this  from 
the  client’s  point  of  view. 

I  could  give  you  many  ex¬ 
amples,  but  let’s  just  cite  one 
because  it  is  fresh  and  was  done 
by  a  competitor.  In  the  Los 
Angeles  market  a  group  of  radio 
stations  were  not  getting  any 
advertising  dollars  from  a  very 
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very  alarming  picture.  As  old 
customers  died  off  they  were 
not  being  replaced,  and  you 
know  what  this  can  do  to  a  sales 
curve.  They  further  suggested  a 
package  of  radio  programs  en¬ 
gineered  to  reach  younger  fam¬ 
ilies.  The  chain  made  their  own 
study  and  confirmed  the  findings. 
They  bought  this  radio  package. 
This  was  a  major  brealrthrough 
by  radio  on  this  account. 

V  *  * 

ON  COLOR 

Several  years  ago  some  bright 
agency  guy  thought  up  the  hi-fi 
insert.  To  begin  with,  this  ex¬ 
citing  new  development  should 
have  come  from  within  our  in¬ 
dustry  rather  than  the  outside. 
You  would  think  that  every 
newspaper  in  the  country  would 
have  embraced  this  exciting  idea 
and  its  promise  of  new  income. 
Although  most  newspapers  to¬ 
day  accept  hi-fi,  it  was  a  slow, 
painful  battle  by  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam  and  others  to  wear  down 
resistance  and  inertia  on  the 
part  of  our  industry  to  gain  this 
general  acceptance. 

And  despite  the  tremendous 
sales  appeal  of  ROP  full  color 
none  of  our  dailies  in  New  York 
City,  the  advertising  capital  of 
the  world,  offer  it  to  advertisers 
today.  And  this  simple  fact  of 
life  has  cost  us  more  ROP 
schedules  than  any  other  I  know. 
*  «  * 

ON  VOLUME  RATES 
The  big  grocery  chains  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  are  reaching  out  in  the 
discount  field.  You  will  soon  see 
Safeway  Super  S  Discount 
Stores  in  the  Northwest.  Our 
rate  structure  already  favors 
the  volume  users  and  we  must 
develop  new  ways  to  make  the 
small  independent  more  effec¬ 
tive.  Unless  we  want  all  of  our 
eggs  in  the  same  chain  basket. 

*  *  * 

ON  ‘THEME’  SUPPLEMENTS 
A  new  development  is  catch¬ 
ing  on  this  fall.  It  is  to  devote 


Report 

a  whole  issue  to  a  certain  edi¬ 
torial  theme  with  good  adver¬ 
tising  tie-in  possibilities.  For 
instance.  Family  Weekly  had  a 
new  car  issue  in  October  and  I 
have  heard  that  through  the 
promise  of  editorial  support  they 
stole  the  Pillsbury  Bake-off  sup¬ 
plement  for  next  year  from 
newspapers.  It’s  rather  ironic 
to  me  that  newspapers  will 
deliver  these  supplements  trust¬ 
ingly  into  their  homes  but  shud¬ 
der  at  the  thought  of  running  a 
recipe  or  menu  from  tlieir  own 
paying  customers. 

«  «  « 

ON  compl.acf:ncy 

Tv  may  level  off,  radio  may 
get  fat,  magazine  and  supple¬ 
ments  all  fade  away  and  die. 
This  still  doesn’t  mean  national 
advertisers  will  start  beating 
down  our  door.  Unless  we  put 
some  serious  effort  into  making 
our  medium  the  most  effective, 
most  productive  for  national 
accounts,  unless  we  research 
his  communication  problems  and 
help  solve  them ;  unless,  in  short, 
we  stop  acting  like  fat  cats,  we 
will  continue  getting  our  big 
complacent  duffs  kicked  all  over 
the  national  arena. 

• 

Zenith  Adds  $1  Million 
For  Oiristmas  Push 

Chicago 

Zenith  Sales  Corporation  has 
scheduled  an  added  national 
newspaper  and  local  level  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  totaling  more 
than  $1,000,000  for  the  period 
up  to  Dec.  15. 

L.  C.  Truesdell,  Zenith  Sales 
Corporation  president,  said  the 
campaign  is  dealer-designed  to 
build  traffic  and  to  give  Zenith 
retailers  the  greatest  merchan¬ 
dising  support  during  the  peak 
selling  period  immediately  prior 
to  Christmas. 

Three  major  categories  of 
Zenith’s  consumer  products — 
television,  radio  and  stereo — ^will 
be  represented  in  the  schedule, 
which  includes  a  two-color  1500 
line  color  tv  ad  followed  by  a 
black-and-white  ad  featuring  a 
series  of  Zenith  radios  in  gift 
boxes. 

• 

Joins  Goldwater  Team 

Frederick  F.  Lament,  for¬ 
merly  an  executive  with  Comp¬ 
ton  Advertising  Inc.,  has  joined 
the  Goldwater  for  President 
Committee.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  La¬ 
ment  are  moving  to  Phoenix, 
Ariz.  He  began  his  career  on 
the  staff  of  the  "New  York  Her- 
aid  Tribune, 
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‘Big  Markdown’  Ads 
Don’t  Win  Customers 


Newspaper  advertising  must  advertising  copy  that  gets  ‘al- 
convey  the  appearance  and  say  most  no  readership,  is  a  waste 
the  words  that  will  bring  read-  of  space  and  should  l)e  out¬ 
ers  past  the  stores  of  many  “to  lawed,”  then  showed  introverted 
your  store,”  Paul  S.  Hirt,  of  the  advertising  that  shows  all  its 
Chicago  Siin-Timea  and  Chicago  concern  for  the  shopping  cen- 
Daily  News  promotion  depart-  ter  and  none  for  the  customer, 
ment,  told  the  International  “Use  headlines  that  intrigue,” 
Council  of  Shopping  Centers  in  he  advised,  “headlines  that 
Detroit  recently.  tease,  coax,  and  invite  rather 

“Your  advertising  must  have  than  the  stodgj'  and  introverted 
built  into  it  every  hook  to  in-  lal)el  head. 

crease  the  likelihood  that  when  “Headlines  announce; ‘Spring- 
the  crucial  decision  is  made,  time  is  fashion  time  at  Colonial 
your  center,  your  store,  will  be  p^vk  Plaza.’  Underneath,  in 
one  of  the  surtdvors  on  the  list  ^opy^  the  ad  tells  about 

of  places  to  shop,  ’  he  declared,  motor  oil,  aluminum  ladders  and 

DcMcn  Ads  Deliberaielv  Incongi’uities  of  this  kind 

kill  the  point  of  an  ad  and  make 
Ads  must  be  deliberately  de-  the  newspaper  less  productive 
signed,  he  said,  to  accomplish  than  it  might  lie.” 
five  purposes:  lyjj.  ifjrt  stressed  that  the 

Attract  more  people  to  your  of  the  ad  is  vital,  layout 

center.  tvpography  important. 

Increase  the  frequency  and  uv  ■  t  i _ c  t 

length  of  visit.  ^  leaf  froin 

Increase  the  flow  of  traffic  pase  of  the  department 

through  the  center.  <-«"tinued.  in  get- 

Multiply  unit  purchase.  the  most  mileage  out  of 

vour  newspaper  advertising. 
Spark  initial  purchase  and  ‘  m  i.i.  u  •  4. 

u  ^  ^  1  Like  the  shopping  center, 

hasten  replacement  purchase.  xu  j  x  4.  i.  T  *.  j  I 
\  the  department  store  started  out 

Much  advertising  is  standard  ^  group  of  specialty  shops 
and  mass-produced,  like  most  under  one  roof,  each  with  its 
store  goods,  Mr,  Hirt  noted,  brands  of  merchandise  and 

Many  stores  simply  announce  j^g  character.  Department 

that  they  have  an  item  on  hand,  store  advertising,  too,  was 
and  rely  on  pure  statistical  jumbled  and  inconsistent  in  the 
probability  to  bring  them  a  early  days.  Some  of  it  still  is. 
share  of  the  prospects  more  or  j*  ^  3  ^  j.  * 

less  uniformly  dispersed  “Successful  department  store 
throughout  the  market.  advertisers  discovered  the  value 

.  of  establishing  character  and  an 

Many  shopping  center  adver-  image  with  their  advertising 
tisere  try  to  extend  the  reach  jjjjjj  ^^jjat  it  pays  to  be  concerned 
of  their  advertising  by  featur-  typography,  white  spate, 

mg  cut-price  copy.  This  can  be  consistent  illustration  and  all 
a  business  booster  if  not  over-  ^jje  other  elements  that  leave 
done  and  if  prices  are  not  ex-  reader  with  the  feeling  that 
cessively  reduced,  Mr.  Hirt  said,  theirs  is  an  exciting  and  mod- 
Surveys  have  shown  that  almost  g^n  place  to  shop.” 
half  of  the  public  doesn’t  believe  • 

advertised  price  cuts  of  30  per-  uorkrk  i?  i* 

cent,  and  almost  nine  out  of  10  E<xpail(llll^  ^ 

don’t  believe  advertised  price  Ill  Internalioiial  Field 
cuts  of  50  percent.  Rapidly  expanding  in  the  in- 

When  a  50  percent  markdown  temational  field.  Batten,  Barton 
is  advertised,  it  is  equivalent  to  Durstine  &  Osborn  Inc.,  has 
throwing  away  almost  90  per-  established  an  international  de¬ 
cent  of  the  circulation  of  the  partment  in  New  York  with  Wil- 
newspaper  in  which  the  ad  ap-  liam  G.  Moore,  vicepresident  in 
pears,  Mr.  Hirt  said.  charge. 

Shows  Mistakes  Mr.  Moore  will  supen  ise  liai¬ 

son  between  BBDO’s  domestic 
Bureau  of  Advertising  studies  business  in  New  York,  its  16  re- 
have  disclosed  that  almost  three  ^ional  offices  in  this  country  and 
out  of  four  housewives  prefer  Canada,  and  the  six  offices  in 
to  pay  the  regular  price  and  go  Europe.  BBDO-International 
to  stores  that  are  pleasant  to  maintains  a  London  headquar- 
shop  in  and  which  offer  good  ters,  with  Patrick  Dolan  in 
personal  service.  charge.  It  was  established  in 

Mr.  Hirt  showed  samples  of  1960. 


LINAGE  SYMPHONY — Is  he  conducting  an  orchestra?  No,  not  quit*, 
he's  just  giving  a  pep  sales  tallc  to  the  local  advertising  sales  staff  of 
the  Oklahoma  Daily  Times  and  Oklahoman  in  the  new  building  of  the 
Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.  Note  the  carpeting,  the  custom-designed 
desks,  central  layout  tables  and  mat  files,  etc. 


Heads  Ad  Council  Best  in  Color  Again 

Boulder,  Colo,  Montreal 

Associate  Professor  Chris  The  North  Bay  (Ont.)  Nug- 
Burns  of  the  University  of  Colo-  get,  for  the  second  time  in  the 
rado  School  of  Journalism  has  last  three  years,  received  the 
been  elected  chairman  of  the  award  for  the  most  effective  use 
Association  for  Education  in  of  color  in  a  national  advertise- 
Journalism’s  Council  of  Adver-  ment  from  the  Newspaper  Ad- 
tising.  The  council  was  formed  vertising  Managers  Association 
to  encourage  improved  teaching  of  Eastern  Canada.  McKim  Ad- 
of  advertising  and  advertising  vertising  Ltd.,  Montreal,  was 
research  by  journalism  schools,  awarded  a  special  plaque. 
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on  fall  racing  in  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  the  Louisville 
Times. 

Almost  everything  about  this 
campaign  is  different.  There's 
scarcely  a  sign  of  a  horse  in 
the  illu.strations.  Instead,  koo'Ky- 
looking  cartoon  characters  calk 
about  lunch  in  the  Club  House, 
the  track’s  Racing  Museum, 
basking  in  fall  sunshine,  com¬ 
fort  of  facilities,  and  the  fun 
of  it  all.  “Where  the  fun  shines 
bright,”  is  the  new  advertising 
slogan. 

The  thinking  behind  the  ud 
copy  was  that  veteran  rating 
fans  would  show  up  at  the  trai  k 
anjnvay  ...  so  advertising 
should  be  directed  toward  tiie 
“occasional”  or  “never”  race 
goers  .  .  .  people  who  would 
also  be  interested  in  track  at¬ 
tractions  other  than  the  horses. 
And  that’s  why  the  campaign 
was  started  in  the  Women’s 
Section  (the  ladies  could  talk 
it  up  to  the  men). 

Two  full-page  ads  in  ROP 
color  appeared  before  the  fall 
meet  began,  and  black-and- white 
ads  are  scheduled  for  every  day 
of  the  meet.  A  full-page,  four- 
color  SpectaColor  ad  featuring 
brilliant  autumn  leaves  was 
scheduled  a  week  after  the  meet 
opened. 

The  Downs  is  enjoying  one 
of  the  finest  fall  meets  in  its  en¬ 
tire  history. 


More  space  dollars 
from  regional  marketers? 


NEW  YORK,  SILVER  SPRING,  MD.  and  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS.  •  CHICAGO, 
CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  RIVERSIDE,  CALIFORNIA 


Churchill  Downs 
Ads  Stress  Fun 
For  Race  Goers 
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CHURCHILL  DOWN} 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Pastel  lavender  ink  in  the 
Sunday  Women’s  Section  .  .  . 
does  it  sound  like  a  race  track 
ad?  That’s  what  it  was,  though, 
as  Louisville’s  historic  Churdi- 
ill  Downs  started  its  campaign 


BANK  AD  CAMPAIGN— One  of 
the  10  contemporary  ads  offered 
to  14,000  commercial  banks  by  the 
5,200  member  Foundation  for 
Commercial  Banks  for  use  in  local 
newspapers. 

Banks  Prepare 
National  Ad  Tie-In 

Advertising  material  designed 
for  use  by  local  commercial 
banks  in  support  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  for  Commercial  Banks’  na¬ 
tional  advertising  in  magazines 
and  television  has  been  sent  to 
14,000  commercial  banks. 

The  advertising  plan  book 
offers  the  local  bank  a  series  of 
10,  3-column  by  300-line  news¬ 
paper  advertisements  for  sched¬ 
uling  now  through  Spring  ’64. 
All  of  the  ads  emphasize  an 
individual  bank  service  available 
to  the  customer  at  a  commercial 
bank. 

Roger  H.  Woods  Jr.,  executive 
director  of  the  Foundation,  said, 
“The  effectiveness  of  our  na¬ 
tional  advertising  is  brought 
more  directly  to  bear  when  local 
banks  use  these  materials  in 
their  own  sales  promotion.” 

The  1964  plans  book  was  pre¬ 
pared  and  distributed  by  the 
First  Financial  Advertising 
Group,  Brookline,  Mass. 
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Newest  C/i\P 
17,OOOHoii-e8 
Largest  Ever 

Some  17,000  households,  .  oast 
to  coast,  in  30  metropolitan  mar¬ 
kets,  plus  four  others,  will  pro- 
vide  SRDS  Data  Inc.  sub.^crib- 
ers  with  the  latest  media,  mar¬ 
ket  and  product  information. 

Among  the  list  of  SRDS  sub¬ 
scribers  are  Million  Markets 
Newspapers  and  Newspaper  1. 

Philip  W.  Wenig,  president  of 
SRDS  Data  Inc.,  estimated  this 
week  that  40,000  consumers  15 
years  and  older,  conforming  to 
the  16  demographic  character¬ 
istics  recommended  by  the  4A 
Committee  on  Research,  would 
be  subjected  to  the  largest  sin¬ 
gle  consumer  study  ever  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  private  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Wenig  said  the  Fall  1963 
Consume  r/ Audience  Profile 
Service  Study  has  more  than 
doubled  in  sample  size  since  a 
survey  was  made  last  Spring. 
He  said  product  information 
will  be  more  extensive  to  pin¬ 
point  brand  preference  rankings 
and  quality  consumed  on  a  fam¬ 
ily  basis,  and  also,  on  an  in¬ 
dividual  product  usage  basis 
more  than  50  product  categories. 

Two  hundred  magazines, 
newspapers,  supplements,  tv  and 
radio  progn*ams  are  comprised 
in  the  inter-media  audience  ex¬ 
posure  study.  The  compiled  data 
on  media  will  attempt  to  show, 
in  addition  to  total  audience  ex¬ 
posure,  individual  frequency 
and  time  spent  with  each  of  the 
media. 

Nearly  3  million  punchcards 
will  be  utilized  in  the  task  of 
transferring  the  results  of  the 
study  into  the  company’s  com¬ 
puter.  Literally  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  combinations  are  pos¬ 
sible  to  be  derived  from  the  data, 
but  the  computer  will  enable 
subscribers  to  obtain  any  C/AP 
information  desired,  Mr.  Wenig 
said. 

Agencies,  in  particular,  could 
use  the  data  to  “adjust  advertis¬ 
ing  copy  to  fit  the  product  and 
medium  needs,”  he  said. 

• 

PR  Student  Grant 

James  F.  Fox  Inc.,  public 
relations  counsel.  New  York,  has 
established  a  graduate  student 
grant  in  public  relations  at  the 
University  of  Iowa  School  of 
Journalism.  James  F.  Fox,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  firm,  was  a  reporter 
on  the  Boone  (Iowa)  News- 
Republican,  and  was  editor  of 
the  Daily  Iowan  as  an  under¬ 
graduate. 
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TOTAL  NET  EFFECTIVE  BUYING  INCOME  in  San  Diego,  California,  totaled  more  than  $2  '/j  billion  last  year.  That 
figure  places  San  Diego  14th  among  afl  the  nation’s  Metropolitan  County  Areas.  Note  these  comparative  totals: 

SAN  DIEGO,  CAUFORNIA . $2,709,377,000  DALLAS,  TEXAS . $2,485,325,000 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN . $2,61 1,046,000  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAUFORNIA . .  $2,263,884,000 

San  Diego  is  best  reached  and  sold  by  two  daily  newspapers.  Here’s  why:  85%  of  San  Diego  County  famibes  live  in  an  urban  area  which  accounts  for  over  85%  of  the 
total  retail  sales.  80%  of  these  families  regularly  read  The  San  Diego  Union/Evening  Tribune,  unduplicated.’*‘ 


^Tljc  $an  ilicjo  Union  |  Evening  Tribune 

- RL  HOMETOWN  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  COVERING  SAN  DIEGO.  CALIFORNIA  —  GREAT 

‘The  ring  of  truth  L/vCW/  |vCWS|/A|2&(S  Illinois  —  and  northern  Illinois,  served  by  the  copley  news  service 

r  l  I  ”  BUREAUS  IN  other  MAJOR  centers  OF  the  world.  REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  N 
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THE  AGENCY'S  TASK; 

‘We  Must  Buy  Media 
With  Least  Waste’ 

By  Herbert  D.  Maneloveg 


Media  Direc  tor,  BBDO 

(Excerpts  from  a  talk  to  the 
Institute  of  Newspaper  Con¬ 
trollers  and  Finance  Officers  in 
Washington,  Oct.  28.) 

Today’s  national  advertisers 
are  facing  a  relatively  new 
economic  marketing  situation. 
We  have  moved  out  of  a  product- 
oriented  economy  into  a  con¬ 
sumer-oriented  one.  What  has 
happened  is  that  we  must  first 
find  out  what  the  customer 
wants,  what  he  really  needs,  and 
then  come  up  with  the  product. 
In  almost  all  instances,  this  is 
the  marketing  way  of  life  for 
the  future. 

This  means  that  advertising 
must  concentrate  on  the  cus¬ 
tomer  rather  than  only  on  the 
product.  If  we  can  determine 
what  the  customer  wants,  we 
can  quickly  find  out,  in  the  same 
project,  who  that  customer  is. 
And  if  we  know  who  that  per¬ 
son  is,  we  then  are  able  to  exam¬ 


ine  all  media  in  relation  to  their 
ability  to  deliver  those  persons. 
This  is  all  media  selection  and 
buying  is  today.  And  this  is  all 
we  do,  whether  we  use  computers 
or  work  at  it  with  stubby  pencils. 

To  llie  Best  Cusluiiier 

Both  agency  and  client,  be¬ 
cause  of  competitive  pressures, 
dwindling  profits  and  rising 
media  costs,  have  been  forced  to 
move  away  from  strictly  mass 
media  purchases  and  have  looked 
to  ways  to  ensure  that  every 
dollar  of  advertising  is  going 
against  the  best  customer  for  a 
particular  brand  or  product.  The 
client  and  his  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  have  designed  computer  sys¬ 
tems  or  manual  programs  that 
now  enable  us  to  examine  many, 
many  media,  all  in  relation  to 
that  best  customer  (either 
known  or  estimated)  and  it 
allows  us  to  sift  from  those 
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media  the  ones  that  seemingly 
direct  the  greatest  percentage 
of  effort  against  people  most 
liable  to  buy. 

It’s  not  our  job  to  buy  the 
most  mass  any  more,  but  rather 
to  purchase  the  least  waste.  My 
agency  has  developed,  with  the 
help  of  the  fantastic  speed  of 
the  computer,  a  process  in  which 
we  can  set  down  a  customer  pro¬ 
file  and  examine  thousands  of 
different  media  possibilities  in 
relation  to  maximizing  pressure 
as  best  we  can  against  that 
profile. 

This  system  has  become  pos¬ 
sible  because  magazine  and  tele¬ 
vision  supply  tons  of  material 
on  who  actually  read  or  view. 
With  it  we  can  state  that  if  we 
are  after  a  certain  type  of 
woman  living  in  a  certain  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  income  and  a  certain  family 
size,  this  combination  of  specific 
shows  and  specific  magazines 
appears  to  be  the  best  way  of 
reaching  her  with  good  fre¬ 
quency  at  the  most  efficient  cost. 

Very  Few  Farts 

In  our  program  we  look  first 
upon  the  country  as  a  whole  and 
through  the  lightning  calcula¬ 
tions  of  the  electronic  machine 
we  see  how  it  does  the  job  for 
us,  exactly  what  advertising 
weight  it  delivers,  not  only  to 
the  people  we  are  after,  but 
regionally  as  well.  If  we  see  that 
the  media  mix  is  doing  a  good 
job  nationally,  except  for  the 
Midwest,  let  us  say,  we  then 
decide  to  take  extra  advertising 
dollars  and  put  local  pressure  in 
the  Midwest,  but  always  against 
our  best  customers. 

We  have  very  few  facts  about 
newspapers  to  go  on,  so  we  can¬ 
not  examine  all  media  in  relation 
to  ability  to  deliver  a  certain 
group  of  customers.  The  only 
way  to  do  this  is  to  have  data  on 
who  actually  reads  the  news¬ 
papers,  or  a  sample  of  them 
(top  10,  top  50,  etc.)  by  sex,  age, 
income,  education,  family  size. 
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Knowing  this,  we  could  then 
decide  that  perhaps  new.';iiaper 
plus  magazines,  or  newspaper 
plus  television,  or  any  other 
combination,  does  the  best  job 
of  concentration.  Without  >uch 
information,  we  don’t  even  start 
to  examine. 


Color  Is  Suggested 
For  Brand  Names  Ad 

Brand  Names  Foundation  has 
a  new  advertising  campaign  to 
be  used  by  media  on  a  space- 
donated  basis  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1964. 

A  series  of  four  ads  prepared 
by  Young  &  Rubicam  describe 
what  a  name  or  symbol  means 
on  a  product  by  bringing  into 
play  ancient  symbols  on  con¬ 
sumer  products.  The  old  marks 
have  b^n  enlarged  to  dominate 
the  space. 

To  bring  added  impact  to  this 
series,  the  agency  recommended 
use  of  color — the  first  time 
Brand  Names  Foundation  has 
asked  for  color. 

It  was  estimated  that  the 
Foundation  received  $15,000,000 
worth  of  time  and  space  during 
the  past  year. 


WHAT’S  IN  A  NAME— is  the 
theme  of  Brand  Names  Foundation 
ad  series.  Four  symbols  found  on 
centuries-old  products  were  picked 
by  Y4R  from  the  book,  "Trade¬ 
mark  Design,"  by  E.  Jacobsen  to 
serve  as  evidence  that  brand 
names  mean  quality.  The  one 
shown  here  was  the  work  of  a  salt 
processor  in  1545. 


Insurance  Acconnt 

The  newly  formed  Western 
65  Health  Insurance  Association 
has  named  the  Los  Angeles  of¬ 
fice  of  BBDO  as  its  advertising 
agency.  The  association,  which 
will  provide  improved  health- 
hospital  insurance  for  Califor¬ 
nians  65  years  of  age  or  older, 
was  authorized  by  a  special  act 
of  the  1963  California  legisla¬ 
ture.  It  is  expected  that  some 
45  major  insurance  companies 
will  participate  in  the  plan. 
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PROGRESS  REPORT  FROM  THE  WASHINGTOH  POST... 

CIRCULATION: 

Up  14,005  daily  to  422,706 
Up  20,245  Sunday  to  511,457 

LINAGE: 

Up  2,357,720  lines  to  37,916,417  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1963 — 48.8%  of  all  advertising  placed  in 
the  three  leading  Washington  newspapers. 

LEADERSHIP: 

1.  The  Washington  Post  has  fifty  percent  more 
circulation  than  any  other  Washington  newspaper. 

2.  The  Washington  Post  leads  in  every  major 
Media  Records  classification  in  Washington. 


§|)e  toasl|iii0t0n  |j06t 


Circulation  data  fur  6  monlh$  ending  September  :tO,  J96J,  at 
filed  With  the  Audit  Hureau  of  Cirvulatume.  subject  to  a^it. 
Linage  data  from  Media  ftecurdt  for  the  i*l  H  months,  lifSJ. 


Represented  by:  General— Sawyer.  Ferguson,  Walker.  Financial— Grant  Webb.  Hotel  &  Resorts— Hal  Winter  (Florida),  Tom  McGlll(New  England), Lou  Robblns(N.Y.  and  N.J.) 
Carey  Sarage  (Penna.)  Comics — Puck.  Rotogravure — Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers.  International — Newsweek  International  (Europe  and  .^ia),G.  Enriquez  Simon!  (Mexico). 
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Dailies  Should  Help 
Local  Ad  Agencies 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


Small  city  newspapers  should 
do  all  in  their  power  to  help 
build  up  local  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  opinion  of  William 
A.  Marsteller,  chairman  of 
Marsteller  Inc. 

Mr.  Marsteller  speaks  from 
the  experience  of  one  who  grew 
up  on  the  Chamjhiign-V rbana 
(Ill.)  NetVH  Gazette,  and  from 
his  position  as  director-at-large 
and  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  me<iia  policy  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies.  In  the  latter  capacity, 
he  has  been  making  speeches 
lately  on  the  importance  of 
agency  commissions  from  media 
in  developing  new  advertisers. 

“You  can  find  advertising 
service  departments  with  paste- 
pots  and  shears  in  hundreds  of 
daily  newspapers  busily  turning 
out  retail  ads  from  mat  books 
because  the  compensation  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  daily  newspaper  has 
not  encouraged  the  development 
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of  strong,  imaginative  local 
agencies  in  any  number,”  Mr. 
Marsteller  said  recently. 

Sells  Ads,  Then  Advertising 

“The  newspaper  where  I  got 
my  first  job  still,  first  of  all, 
sells  ads,  and  only  then  sells 
advertising.  My  father  was  a 
grocer  in  that  town  when  the 
chain  store  revolution  took  place 
and  he  was  forced  to  the  wall 
not  so  much  by  lower  prices  as 
by  being  out-advertised,  out-mer¬ 
chandised,  out-displayed,  out- 
promoted  generally  and  the  only 
consultant  available  to  him  was 
a  Meyer-Both  mat  book.” 

In  an  interview  in  the  New 
York  office  of  his  agency,  Mr. 
Marsteller  said  the  point  he 
sought  to  make  was  that  by 
generally  refusing  to  pay  com¬ 
missions  to  agencies  for  local 
advertising,  newspapers  were 
doing  a  disservice  to  themselves, 
to  the  advertising  business,  and 
to  business  in  general. 

“You  can  count  the  successful 
small-city  advertising  agencies 
on  your  fingers,”  he  remarked. 
He  mentioned  Grubb  Advertising 
Inc.,  of  Champaign.  It  succeeded 
because  national  advertisers 
happened  to  move  into  the  area, 
he  said. 

“There  should  be  hundreds  of 
small  agencies  in  cities  where 
professional  agency  men  and 
women  could  make  a  gootl  living, 
and  at  the  same  time  contribute 
to  improving  new’spaper  adver¬ 
tising,  while  also  developing  new 
advertisers,”  he  declared. 

Mr.  Marsteller  said  he  would 
not  expect  that  the  entire  com¬ 
pensation  for  |the  small  agen¬ 


cies  would  come  in  commissions 
from  media.  They  would  prob¬ 
ably  also  charge  the  advertiser 
a  small  fee  in  addition,  he  sug¬ 
gested. 

“The  newspaper  would  not 
lose  by  paying  this  commission,” 
he  continued.  “Perhaps  they  do 
not  realize  it,  but  probably  more 
than  the  commission  is  already 
built  in  by  salaries  paid  to  sales¬ 
men  who  have  to  double  in  brass 
by  making  up  ads,  when  they 
should  be  devoting  full  time  to 
selling  advertising.” 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
many  enterprising  young  men 
and  women,  after  gaining  ex¬ 
perience,  would  like  to  set  up 
agencies  in  the  smaller  com¬ 
munities  if  they  received  encour¬ 
agement  from  local  media,  Mr. 
Marsteller  said. 

Where  Help  Is  INeeded 

“There  are  still  many  people 
today  in  small  cities  who  are  in 
the  .same  position  my  father  was 
in  the  1930’s.  He  was  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  grocer.  To  whom  could 
he  tui-n  to  get  help  in  promotion, 
merchandising,  display,  and  the 
preparation  of  his  advertising 
copy?  The  local  newspaper’s 
salesman  got  busy  with  scissors 
and  paste.  But  he  was  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  supermarkets 
and  chains  and  the  cooperative 
groups.  Not  wishing  to  join  in  a 
grocers’  alliance,  he  finally  sold 
out. 

“Even  today  in  our  smaller 
cities,  far  too  many  of  the  small 
business  men  are  left  to  do  their 
own  advertising  and  promotion 
themselves,  with  what  help  they 
get  from  the  newspaper  sales¬ 
man.  In  my  opinion,  most  news¬ 
papers  would  be  further  along 
if  they  devoted  more  time  to 
develop  advertisers  instead  of 
trying  to  create  advertisements. 
Newspapers  would  carry  better, 
more  provocative  and  more  pro¬ 
ductive  local  advertising  than 
they  do,  if  more  of  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  people  who  made  adver¬ 
tising  their  exclusive  business. 
With  the  help  of  these  special¬ 
ists,  the  advertisers  themselves 
would  be  better  off.” 

In  Mr.  Marsteller’s  agency, 
the  compensation,  he  said,  is 
roughly  divided  50%  in  fees  and 
50%  in  commissions. 

“If  a  medium  believes  that 
advertising  agency  health  is 
essential  to  the  economics  of  its 
business,  if  it  believes  agencies 
perform  a  service  in  keeping 
with  what  it  pays  them,  then 
there  is  a  reason  for  it  to  allow 
commissions  to  agencies,”  he 
said. 

“In  fact,  this  is  common 
throughout  American  industry. 
A  grocery  wholesaler  buys  a 
case  of  Post  Toasties  and  gets 
a  discount  because  he  is  per¬ 
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forming  warehousing  and  dis-i 
tribution  services.  An  architw-j 
or  decorator  gets  a  discount  fori 
providing  design  and  coonii  L 
nating  ser\’ices.  A  manufacturerl 
often  gets  a  discount  for  O.E.M. 
purchases  because  he  may  be| 
faced  with  the  ultimate  problenv 
of  field  service. 

!Negoliuting  (kimpenikalioii 

“Pricing  advertising  service  i.M 
difficult,  arbitrary  and  subjec'B 
to  negotiation.  Some  services  wii 
perform  for  clients  produce  iifi, 
commission  income  because  thejij 
are  service  only  for  the  clien'li 
and  not  for  a  medium,  so  wir 
negotiate  compensation  from  thfl 
client.  And  sometimes — in  ouit 
kind  of  an  agency — quite  ofteit 
— we  put  so  much  time  on  ri 
client’s  adv'ertising  or  market- i 
ing  plans  and  the  execution  ol ' 
them  that  even  though  the  re 
suit  is  largely  commissionab'i ; 
space,  the  commission  simply  isi 
inadequate  to  meet  our  costp 
Whenever  this  is  the  case,  wi 
must  negotiate  further  income.’  ■ 

Mr.  Marsteller  has  had  a  i! 
“single  minded  concentration' 
in  the  advertising  agency  busi 
ness  since  May  1950.  He  liai'  i 
worked  up  to  vicepresident  ii'^ 
charge  of  the  market  researtl  | 
of  the  Rockwell  Manufacturinp^; 
Co.  (The  agency  still  handiest 
Rockwell’s  advertising,  distinc 
tive  because  of  the  newspaper; 
column  format  used  for  “Th( 
Rockwell  Report”.)  Mr.  Mar¬ 
steller  decided  he  wished  to  gf  ■ 
into  business  for  himself,  am’ 
with  the  agreement  of  W.  F 
Rockwell  Jr.,  president,  hei 
bought  the  Pittsburgh  branch! 
of  'T.  T.  McCarty,  a  Los  An-.  , 
geles  agency.  Then  he  nu  rgn  W 
it  with  the  agency  owned  b)i 
E.  A.  Gebhardt  of  Chicago,  t(| 
form  Marsteller,  Gebhardt 
Reed.  y 

{Continued  on  page  26)  | 
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Another  Color. ,  f  King  extra 


Tuition-free  web  offset  training  at  Fairchiid’sTechnicai  Center 


Here’s  truly  outstanding  customer  service!  At  no 
cost  to  you,  Fairchild  will  train  your  pressmen  in  the 
web  offset  process  prior  to  a  Color  King®  installa¬ 
tion.  Up  to  now,  the  training  of  personnel  has  been 
the  biggest  problem  in  getting  started  in  web  offset. 
But  when  you  buy  a  Color  King,  Fairchild’s  individ¬ 
ually  planned,  tuition-free  training,  assures  you  of  a 
smooth  start-up  and  efficient,  low-cost  operation. 

At  the  Fairchild  Graphic  Technical  Center,  a 
good  pressman  can  become  a  competent  web  offset 
operator  in  about  two  weeks  time.  Here,  uninter¬ 
rupted,  off-premise  training  permits  fast,  efficient 
instruction  in  web  offset  theory,  operation  and  main¬ 
tenance,  under  circumstances  which  are  conducive 
to  learning.  Our  Training  Program  is  flexi!)le, 
geared  to  the  individual’s  past  experience  and  your 
future  plant  requirements.  Thus  the  publisher  who 
buys  a  Color  King  realizes  an  immediate  return  on 
his  investment. 


^AIRCHII-D 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES;  EASTCHESTER.  N  Y.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATUNTA  •  CHICAGO  •  IN 
CANADA:  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  &  INSTRUMENT  OF  CANADA  LTD.  TORONTO.  ONT. 
OVERSEAS:  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  EN  INSTRUMENTEN  MU.,  N.  V.  AMSTERDAM 


Fairchild’s  Technical  Center  is  the  most  com¬ 
pletely  equipped,  company-sponsored  training  cen¬ 
ter  in  the  graphic  arts  industry.  The  web  offset 
section  not  only  has  a  fully  operational  four-unit 
Color  King  press,  but  it  is  also  fully  equipped  to 
teach  camera  operation,  layout  and  stripping,  plate¬ 
making  and  all  other  operations  required  in  the 
production  of  a  modern  web  offset  newspaper.  No 
other  manufacturer  today  offers  this  outstanding 
service  to  the  graphic  arts  industry. 

Color  King  for  simplified,  efficient  operation 

These  advanced  design  features  make  the  Color 
King  more  productive,  easier  to  operate  and  main¬ 
tain  than  any  other  press  of  its  size  on  the  market 
today:  modern  pneumatic  controls,  heavy  duty  jaw 
type  folder,  true  rolling  bearers,  integrated  design 
and  rugged  construction. 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  CK-12 
221  Fairchild  Avenue,  Plainview,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

□  Please  send  me  information  on  the  new  Color  King  press. 

□  Please  have  a  Fairchild  Color  King  representative  call. 

Name _ 

Company _ 

Street _ 

City _ Zone _ State _ 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars; 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

21  West  10th.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

|SAni  fRANCiSCO.  220  Montqomery 
I  ATLA^T A.  34  Peachtree,  N.E 
CHICAGO.  175  W  Jackson 
NEW  YORK.  Ill  John 


CLASSIFIED  CLLMC 


only  nine  months  old,  and  we’re 
still  more  or  less  experimenting 
with  it.  However,  in  Iowa,  for 
example,  there  are  860  truck 
dealers  who  can  benefit  from 
Register  and  Tribune  classified 
advertising.  Currently,  we’re  do¬ 
ing  business  with  a  relatively 
small  number  of  these  truck 
dealers  but  many  of  them  were 
sold  through  the  WATS  line.” 

Other  areas  of  potential  are 
employment,  farm  equipment, 
15,954  ads  and  203,267  lines  of  heavy  equipment,  livestock,  mo- 
classified  advertising  on  the  first  bile  homes,  automotive  and  real 

estate.  The  R&T  (350,000  daily 
statewide  circulation  and  525,- 
000  Sunday  circulation)  sells 
classified  in  22  classifications. 

Inter-state  WATS  line  serv¬ 
ice  (subscriber  in  one  state  call¬ 
ing  prospects  in  other  than  his 
own  state)  is  available  in  48 
states.  Intra-state  WATS  line 
(subscriber  calling  prospects  in 
his  own  state)  is  available  in 
most  states  with  availability  de¬ 
pendent  upon  sanction  of  local 
Total  to  date  15,954  203,267  state  regulatory  bodies. 

Total  calls  15,235 

Asked  about  organizing  the 
WATS  line  operation,  Mr.  Smith 
said:  “We  selected  three  of  our 
best  salesgirls  from  the  phone 
room  to  sell  on  these  lines.  Since 
there  is  a  flat  rate  charge  of 
$520  per  month  plus  tax  for 
each  line,  it  necessitates  using 
the  best  possible  salespeople  who 
can  sell  and  produce  immedi¬ 
ately.  For  years  we  had  one  man 
selling  throughout  the  state, 
contacting  key  accounts.  In¬ 
stallation  of  our  third  line  has 
eliminated  this  outside  position 
along  with  the  high  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  a  salesman  on  the  road 
continuously.  With  the  amount 
of  area  involved,  there  is  no 
comparison  in  the  number  of 
calls  and  the  volume  of  business 
a  telephone  girl  can  handle  com¬ 
pared  to  what  a  staff  salesman 
can  do.” 

Great  Potential 

Discussing  the  potential  of 
WATS  line  selling,  Mr.  Smith 
commented,  “Our  program  is 


Statewide  Soliciting 
Via  Phone  Profitable 


By  Warren  Perry 

C.4M,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 


A  Bell  Telephone  service 
known  as  a  WATS  line  enables 
the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  two  lines.” 
and  Tribune  to  do  extensive 
statewide  soliciting  of  classified  RAT  W 
advertising  on  a  most  productive  Month 
and  profitable  basis.  “WATS”  February 
are  the  initials  for  Wide  Area  March 
Telephone  Service.  April 

Offered  at  a  flat-rate  fee  of  Mav 
around  $600  per  month,  WATS  Jmje 
line  service  permits  the  sub¬ 
scriber  to  make  unlimited  state¬ 
wide  long  distance  calls. 

Since  last  February,  when  the 
Register  and  Tribune  installed 
their  first  WATS  line,  a  total 
of  more  than  15,000  long  dis¬ 
tance  calls  have  been  made  to 
sell  classified  advertising.  So 
successful  was  the  first  WATS 
line  that  a  second  line  was  in¬ 
stalled  May  1,  with  a  third  line 
going  into  operation  recently. 

During  this  period,  CAM  Rob¬ 
ert  Smith  reports,  “We’ve  sold 


'WATS'  UP — Eleanor  Noff  in  Dm 
Moines  Register  and  Tribunal 
phone  room  dials  a  firm  in  0aven-{ 
port  to  solicit  classified  business 
via  new  WATS  unlimited  intra¬ 
state  long-distance  service. 


Golden  Dozen 

{Continued  from  page  24) 


Mr.  Marsteller  decided  he 
wanted  to  marry  his  college 
Gloria  Crawford, 


sweetheart, 

and  had  best  move  on  to  a  bigger 
In  1953,  the  agency  got  its  job  in  Chicago.  From  1937  until 
"  '  “  '  '*  1941  he  was  with  the  Massa- 


first  New  York  office  when  Mr. 

Marsteller  merged  with  Harold  chusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Burson,  public  relations,  to  form  Co.  He  began  in  the  advertising 
Burson,  Marsteller  Associates,  and  publicity  department, 
as  a  subsidiary.  Then  two  years  worked  up  through  personnd, 
later,  he  purchased  Rickard  &  and  in  1941  was  assistant  to  the 
Co.,  an  agency  that  had  started  general  agent, 
in  New  York  in  1914.  Finally,  ^ith  World  War  II,  and  clas- 
in  1961,  since  Mr.  Gebhardt  had  sified  4-F,  Mr.  Marsteller  got  a 
died  and  Rod  Reed  had  been  a  company  that  made 

killed  in  an  automobile  accident,  valves  for  the  Navy  and  Mer- 
the  directors  of  the  agency,  voted  chant  Marine.  He  was  vicepresi- 
to  change  the  name  from  Mar-  dent  of  the  firm  when  it  was 
steller,  Gebhardt  &  Reed  to  merged  in  1945  with  what  was 
Marsteller  Inc.  It  is  employe-  then  the  Pittsburgh  Equitable 
owm^.  Meter  Co.,  and  later  became  the 

While  Mr.  Marsteller  was  at  Rockwell  Manufacturing  Co. 
the  University  of  Illinois,  it  was  , 

a  toss  up  whether  he  would  be  a 

reporter  or  an  advertising  man.  Television  Viewers 
He  majored  in  journalism  with  Sponsorship 

advertising  as  a  minor.  ^ 

Richmond,  Va. 

Man  of  Many  Jobs  By  even  the  most  tolerant  of 

It  took  Mr.  Marsteller  five  stanu^ards,  just  26  percent  of 
years  to  get  through  college,  and  the  Richmond  television  audi- 
in  the  final  year  (1937)  he  was  ence  can  identify  the  sponsor] 
making  about  $70  a  iveek  out  of  o^.f^e  program  or  the  product 
the  jobs  he  had-writing  sports  advertised,  a  long-term 

for  the  newspaper,  ad  manager  purvey  sponsored  by  Richmond 
for  a  haberdashery,  stringer  for  Newspapers  shows. 

United  Press,  Chicago  Tribune  Results  of  15  consecutive 
and  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo-  semi-annual  surveys  from  June, 
crat,  and  referee  at  high  school  1966,  to  June,  1963,  showed  that 
basketball  games.  '74  percent  of  the  adult  respond- 

“I  had  joined  the  newspaper  ents  in  households  with  televi- 
in  1932  because  of  a  brief  insur-  sion  sets  turned  on  in  Richmond 
rection  of  the  editorial  staff,”  could  name  neither  the  sponsor, 
Mr.  Marsteller  recalled.  “I  was  the  product  nor  type  of  product, 
then  paid  $2  an  assignment.  You  Conducted  by  an  independent 
really  worked  hard  in  those  research  agency,  the  15  tele¬ 
days,  especially  Saturdays  and  phone  surveys  represented  a 
Sundays,  when  you  might  begrin  total  of  68,342  effective  calls  on 
at  7  A.M.  and  work  through  weekdays  between  8  a.m.  and 
until  2  A.  M.  the  next  day.”  10  p.m. 
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One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
protection  offered  by  Employers 
Special  Excess  Insurance. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
agree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  it's  economical  and  it 
protects  you  against  loss  due  to 
invasion  of  privacy,  libel,  piracy, 
copyright  violation  and  plagiarism. 

For  complete  details,  contact: 


Marguerite 

Higgins 


a. 


Marguerite  Higgins  has  covered  the  on  world  and  national  affairs.  News- 
world  for  2 1  years.  Now  she  has  day  will  offer  her  column  to  other 
joined  the  staff  of  Newsday  and  the  newspapers. 


world  is  still  her  beat. 


Her  byline  can  be  yours.  Address 
all  inquiries  about  syndication  rights 


Marguerite  Higgins 


Miss  Higgins,  a  Pulitzer  Prize-win-  all  inquiries  about  syndicatior 
ning  war  correspondent  and  author,  to  Newsday  Specials, 
will  write  a  column  three  times  a  week  ^ y 


Harry  F.  Guggenheim,  President  and  Publisher  Executive  Offices,  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y 


CIRCULATION 

ABC — Basic,  Reliable 
Measure  for  Ad  Buy 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


Chicago 

Continuance  of  an  educational 
program  emphasizing  the  im¬ 
portance  and  usefulness  of 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
data  is  one  of  the  chief  aims  of 
its  president  and  managing  di¬ 
rector,  Alan  T.  Wolcott. 

With  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
paper  participation  at  an  all- 
tfme  high  —  1,302  daily  mem¬ 
bers,  813  weeklies  —  Mr.  Wol¬ 
cott  regards  ABC  as  having  dis¬ 
tinct  advantages  in  two  areas. 

One  is  providing  factual  and 
uniform  reports  to  advertisers 
and  agencies  that  they  can 
“have  confidence  in”  and  the 
other,  he  said,  "is  that  ABC 
contributes'  gi*eatly  to  sound 
publishing  practice.” 

Mr.  Wolcott,  fifth  managing 
director  in  ABC’s  49-year  his¬ 
tory,  likes  to  talk  about  ABC’s 
record  for  auditing  accuracy, 
fairness  and  integrity. 

Earned  Confidence 

“We  have  earned  the  con¬ 
fidence,”  he  said,  “of  advertis¬ 
ers,  advertising  agencies  and 
publishers  in  the  reporting  of 
circulation  facts  and  the  verifi¬ 
cation  of  circulation  claims. 

“Our  reports  are  based  on  ac¬ 
curate,  detailed  records.  ABC 
has  no  sampling  techniques,  nor 
does  it  do  projections  of  small 
samples.  Agencies  use  ABC  re¬ 
ports  as  a  basic,  reliable  meas¬ 
ure  of  what  the  publisher  has  to 
offer.” 

Mr.  Wolcott  sees  ABC  as  an 
agency  giving  a  publisher  “an 
outside,  independent  review  of 
his  circulation  operations,  some¬ 
thing  which  helps  him  conduct 
the  circulation  department  on 
a  profitable  basis  and  helps 
avoid  competitive  price  reduc¬ 
tions.” 

“One  basic  is  that  a  publisher 
must  retain  50  percent  of  his 
circulation  rates,”  he  said. 

“Advertisers  prefer  to  belong 
to  ABC  because  of  the  greater 
insistence  on  audited  circula¬ 
tion.  This  is  also  desired  by  the 
agencies  whose  business  we  are 
continually  after.” 

.4gency  BuiUneKs  Up 

ABC’s  business  with  agencies 
has  increased  more  than  50  per¬ 
cent  in  the  past  10  years. 

Advertisers  and  agencies  are 
continually  being  invited  to  join 
because  “such  action  demon¬ 


strates  their  tangible  belief  in 
the  bureau. 

“We  think  agencies  have  an 
obligation  to  support  the  pub¬ 
lishing  industry  activity  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  when  advertisers  and 
agencies  become  members  it  is 
primarily  an  endorsement  of 
ABC  principles,”  says  Mr.  Wol¬ 
cott. 

About  400  daily  newspapers, 
mostly  small  publications,  are 
not  ABC  members.  But  the  num¬ 
ber  that  ABC  does  represent  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada 
represents  about  96  percent  of 
daily  circulation. 

Dues  are  nominal,  $15  to  $85 
annually,  depending  on  daily 


circulation.  Audit  deposits 
amount  to  from  $225  to  $750  an¬ 
nually,  also  based  on  daily  cir¬ 
culation.  Weeklies’  dues  run  up 
to  $45  and  audit  deposits  to  $375 
annually. 

Members  Total  4,000 

ABC  is  an  industry-sponsored, 
non-profit,  cooperative  associa¬ 
tion  of  nearly  4,000  daily  and 
weekly  publishers,  business  pub¬ 
lications,  magazines,  advertisers 
and  advertising  agencies.  It  has 
an  annual  income  exceeding  $1.5 
million  a  year. 

Established  in  1914,  its  ob¬ 
jects  aie  to  issue  standardized 
statements  of  the  circulation  of 
published  members;  to  verify 
the  figures  shown  in  these  state¬ 
ments  by  auditors’  examination 
of  any  and  all  records  con¬ 
sidered  by  ABC  to  be  necessary; 
and  to  disseminate  circulation 
data  only  —  facts,  without  opin¬ 
ion. 

Approximately  three-quarters 
of  all  print  media  circulation 
available  to  advertisers  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada  today  is  veri¬ 


fied  and  reported  in  accorilance 
with  ABC  standards. 

ABC  has  a  31-man  boa)  1  of 
directors  elected  by  ABC  mem¬ 
bers  at  an  annual  meeting  each 
October.  This  board  establishes 
standards  and  policies  which 
guide  the  bui-eau’s  work.  Repre¬ 
sentation  includes  seven  news¬ 
papers,  two  business  publica¬ 
tions,  two  magazines,  six  adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  11  advertisers, 
two  farm  publications;  and  one 
(Canadian)  periodical  dii-ector- 
at-large. 

New  Chairiuun 

Kenneth  Laird,  president  of 
Tatham-Laird  Inc.,  Chicago,  was 
elected  chairman  after  the  49th 
annual  meeting  last  month. 

William  H.  Ewen,  director  of 
advertising  services.  The  Ror- 
den  Company,  New  York,  was 
elected  a  vicechairman.  Donald 
F.  Hunter,  vicepresident  and 
managing  director,  Maclean- 
Hunter  Publishing  (io.,  Toronto,  D 
and  Lester  A.  Walker,  pub-  | 
lisher,  Fremont  (Nebr.)  Trih-  R 
line,  were  re-elected  vicechair-  ' 
men. 

S.  O.  Shapiro,  vicepresident. 
Look  magazine,  was  re-elected 
secretary,  and  George  C.  Diliert, 
vicepresident,  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Company,  Chicago,  was  re¬ 
elected  treasurer. 

At  this  meeting,  the  Board 
also  re-elected  staff  officers:  Mr. 
Wolcott,  president  and  manag¬ 
ing  director;  Leo  H.  Smith,  vice- 
president  and  chief  auditor; 
James  F.  Devine,  assistant  sec¬ 
retary;  and  Raymond  E.  Down¬ 
ing,  assistant  treasurer. 

Members  elected  one  new  di¬ 
rector  and  re-elected  17  other 
directors  whose  terms  expired 
with  this  meeting.  The  new  di¬ 
rector  is  Charles  A.  Peters, 
president  and  publisher,  Mont¬ 
real  Gazette.  He  fills  the  va¬ 
cancy  created  by  the  death  of 
Kenneth  A.  McMillan,  Toronto 
Star. 

Other  directors  re-elected  to 
the  ABC  Board  include: 

Newspapers  —  Robert  Letts 
Jones,  Copley  Press,  La  Jolla, 
California;  L.  W.  McFetridge, 
World  &  Tribune,  Tulsa,  Okla.; 
Lester  A.  Walker,  Tribune,  Fre- 
mont,  Nebr.;  and  John  J.  Shin- 
ners,  Times-Press,  Hartford, 
Wise. 

Mr.  Wolcott  has  been  ABC 
president  since  October,  1960. 

He  had  been  vicepresident  and 
executive  vicepresident.  He 
joined  ABC  in  1954,  coming 
from  the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany. 

Chicago  Headquarters 

Day-to-day  operations  are  di¬ 
rected  by  Mr.  Wolcott  and  a 
staff  of  170.  Headquarters  are 
in  Chicago  and  there  are  mem- 


AWAY  they  GO! — When  4,636  carrier  boys  and  their  fathers  were 
guests  of  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register  and  Journal-Courier  at  the 
Yale-Columbia  football  game  in  Yale  Bowl  on  Newspaperboy  Day,  they 
released  more  than  4,000  helium-filled  balloons  in  a  race  for  prizes. 

One  balloon  sailed  more  than  200  miles.  Each  balloon  carried  a  post¬ 
card  bearing  the  name  and  address  of  the  boy  who  sent  it  aloft.  Boys 

who  made  their  quotas  in  service  points  qualified  for  the  race.  (Continued  on  page  30) 
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THE  EVENING  BULLETIN-READ  BY  MORE  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
IN  PHILADELPHIA  AND  SUBURBS 


The  Evening  Bulletin  is  first  in  adult 
readership.  Dominant  in  the  city  and 
suburbs. 

Another  area  of  superiority;  The 
Evening  Bulletin  is  read  at  home  by 
15  out  of  16  of  its  readers. 

You'll  see  all  the  facts  in  the  pages  of 
the  Philadelphia  Market  Profile— the 
only  Philadelphia  newspaper  reader- 
ship  study  made  in  consultation  with 
the  Advertising  Research  Foundation. 
W.  R.  Simmons  and  Associates 
Research,  Inc.,  conducted  it. 

The  Philadelphia  Market  Profile  con¬ 
tains  exclusive  and  duplicated  adult 


readership  data  and  reader  charac¬ 
teristics  such  as  ages,  occupations,  car 
and  home  ownership,  and  much  more. 

For  your  copy  of  this  authoritative  new 
study,  write  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
30th  and  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia  1, 
Penna.,  or  contact  your  nearest  Million 
Market  Newspapers,  Inc.,  office. 

A  MEMBER  OF  MILLION  MARKET 
NEWSPAPERS,  INC.  New  York;  529 
Fifth  Avenue,  Yukon  6-3434  •  Chicago; 
333  N.  Michigan  Blvd.,  State  2-0103 
Detroit;  New  Center  Building,  Trinity 
5-3350  •  San  Francisco;  111  Sutter 
Street,  Douglas  2-5422  •  Los  Angeles; 
3540  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Dunkirk  1-2251. 


Florida  Resorts;  The  Leonard  Company, 
311  Lincoln  Road,  Miami  Beach,  Florida. 

IN  PHILADELPHIA  NEARLY 
EVERYBODY  READS  THE  BULLETIN 


Late  Entry 
Survives  in 
Calif.  Field 

Redding,  Calif. 

The  Redding  Record-Search¬ 
light,  established  from  scratch 
against  four  newspapers,  re¬ 
cently  observed  its  25th  anniver¬ 
sary  as  the  healthy  and  sole 
survivor  in  the  field. 

The  launching  in  a  depression 
era  was  under  the  direction  of 
John  P.  Scripps.  The  John  P. 
Scripps  Newspapers  are  pub¬ 
lish^  from  Bremerton,  Wash., 
southward  along  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  Ventura,  Calif. 

Harry  O.  Bostwick  Jr.,  now 
business  manager  of  the  group, 
and  Paul  Bodenhamer,  who  con¬ 
tinues  as  R-S  editor,  were  sent 
here  after  an  inspection  visit 
made  by  Mr.  Scripps  and  Roy 
Pinkerton,  an  associate  in  start¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  group. 

Established  then  in  this  field 
with  8000  residents  were  the 
morning  Redding  Independent, 
the  afternoon  Courier-Free 
Press  and  morning  Searchlight, 
published  by  Walter  H.  Fink, 
and  the  weekly  Shasta  Died. 

Like  Frontier 

Redding  was  something  like  a 
frontier  town  in  1938,  said  Mr. 


ABC  Importance 

{Continued  from  page  28) 


ber  service  offices  in  New  York 
and  Toronto.  Base  of  the  staff 
is  the  auditing  department  — 
65  trained  circulation  field  audi¬ 
tors,  review  specialists,  market 
researchers,  and  a  special  group 
that  reviews  and  analyzes  all 
publisher’s  statements. 

It  is  ABC’s  claim  that  it  pro¬ 
vides  more  dependable  quantita¬ 
tive  and  qualitative  media-to- 
market  data  than  any  organiza¬ 
tion  short  of  a  government 
agency.  Through  its  reports, 
publishers  voluntarily  and  regu¬ 
larly  give  buyers  of  advertising 
“more  verified  factual  informa¬ 
tion  than  is  available  for  other 
advertising  media  at  any  time,” 
according  to  ABC. 

ABC,  Mr.  Wolcott  said,  strives 
to  be  corrective  rather  than 
punitive  by  persuading  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  correct  any  operating 
practice  or  procedure  considered 
detrimental  to  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  member  and  bureau. 

Years  ago  advertisers  and 
their  agencies  thought  of  ABC 
as  a  test  of  a  publisher’s  hon¬ 
esty.  Today,  many  of  those  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies  belong  to 
the  bureau. 
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Bodenhamer.  It  was  booming 
because  Shasta  Dam  was  being 
built. 

The  start  was  made  with  a 
four-man  mechanical  crew  which 
included  Clyde  Agee,  still  with 
the  paper;  the  editor;  reporter 
Richard  Mallory  and  society 
editor  Louise  Shepherd  on  the 
news  side  and  with  Mr.  Bost¬ 
wick  as  business,  advertising  and 
circulation  manager. 

Using  the  early  E.  W.  Scripps 
policy,  the  Record  did  not  solicit 
advertising  until  its  circulation 
was  established.  A  one-week 
trial  offer  at  10  cents  a  week 
gave  the  first  issue  a  distribu¬ 
tion  of  623.  This  grew  to  1500 
by  the  end  of  a  month. 

The  paper  was  established  on 
youthful  enthusiasm.  It  pro¬ 
gressed  on  news  coverage,  Mr. 
Bodenhamer  recalled. 

Campaigns  Help 

A  variety  of  local  controver¬ 
sies  aided  in  development  of  the 
Record’s  readership.  These  in¬ 
cluded  the  ouster  of  gambling 
and  prostitution  and  an  ordin¬ 
ance  requiring  the  licensing  of 
labor  union  organizers. 

Campaigns  included  a  drive 
for  a  local  health  department 
and  a  move  which  resulted  in 
municipal  ownership  of  the 
water  company. 

The  Record  became  the 
Record-Searchlight  in  1941  when 
Mr.  Fink  sold  his  morning  and 
afternoon  papers  to  Scripps. 
Under  the  business  managership 
of  Carey  Guichard,  begun  in 
1950  when  the  circulation  was 
8724,  the  R-S  moved  into  a  new 
plant  and  then  added  a  press 
building  and  new  presses. 

Circulation  has  since  grown  to 
more  than  18,000.  City  zone 
coverage  provides  a  96.6  per 
cent  of  households. 

A  16-page  press  is  in  storage 
awaiting  installation  alongside 
the  units  now  producing  papers 
of  up  to  64  pages. 

• 

lAPA  to  Consider 
Impact  of  Coups 

Military  coups  d’etat  and 
their  impact  on  freedom  of  the 
press  will  be  discussed  by  the 
Committee  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press  of  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association  during  its 
meetings  in  Miami  Nov.  16-22. 

Jules  Dubois,  Latin  American 
correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  said  members  will  debate 
how  the  free  press  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  stabilization  of 
representative  democracy. 

President  Kennedy  will  speak 
on  inter-American  relations  at 
a  dinner  which  the  lAPA  will 
offer  in  his  honor  Nov.  18  at 
the  Americana  Hotel  in  Bal 
Harbour,  near  Miami. 


-  EDITORIAL  W  ORKSHOP— 


By  Roy  H.  Copperuct 


Cherchez  le  Cliche' 

The  dictionary  definition  of  cliche  is  “a  trite  phrase; 
a  hackneyed  expression.”  This  leaves  wide  open  the  ques¬ 
tion,  trite  or  hackneyed  to  whom?  Language  is  full  of 
stock  phrases,  many  of  them  indispensable,  or  at  least 
not  replaceable  without  going  the  long  way  around. 

Expressions  that  draw  scorn  as  cliches,  however,  are 
generally  those  that  attempt  a  special  effect — drama  or 
humor.  Whether  a  particular  expression  is  regarded  as 
a  cliche  depends  upon  the  discrimination  of  the  regarder. 
A  good  way  to  acquire  an  acute  and  extensive  awareness 
of  cliches  is  to  read  Frank  Sullivan’s  reports  from  his 
cliche  expert,  Magnus  Arbuthnot,  as  set  down  in  such 
books  as  A  Pearl  in  Every  Oyster,  A  Rock  in  Every 
Snowball,  and  The  Night  the  Old  Nostalgia  Burned  Down. 

The  castigation  of  redundancy  and  cliches  in  news¬ 
writing  often  seems  like  a  hopeless  exercise.  Indee<l, 
fainthearted  critics  of  those  faults  regularly  conclude 
that  attempts  to  dislodge  them  are  wasted  effort.  In  the 
large  sense,  these  defeatists  are  probably  right. 

There  is  no  reason  to  hope  that  the  noxiousness  of 
cliches  and  redundancy  can  be  impressed  on  any  sub¬ 
stantial  number  of  the  practitioners  of  journalism.  The 
problem  comes  down  to  a  matter  of  taste.  Taste  can  be 
cultivated,  certainly,  but  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  ca¬ 
pacity  for  discrimination  can  be  implanted  where  it 
does  not  exist. 

There  will  always  be  ill-read  and  dull-witted  writers 
who  will  be  proud  of  having  picked  up  expressions  that 
the  finer-grained  despise.  Even  on  the  upper  levels  of 
ability,  opinions  will  always  differ  whether  a  particular 
expression  is  overworked.  George  Orwell  once  fiercely 
proposed  that  a  writer  should  rigorously  excise  from 
his  work  every  turn  of  phrase  he  did  not  invent  himself. 

This  may  be  going  too  far.  Writing  that  contained 
nothing  familiar  or  at  least  recognizable  in  this  respect 
might  leave  the  reader  intolerably  ill  at  ease.  In  any 
event,  no  writing  exists  that  does  not  contain  cliches  by 
one  standard  or  another.  This  state  of  affairs  was  once 
described  in  verse : 

If  you  scorn  what  is  trite 
I  warn  you,  go  slow 
For  one  man’s  cliche 

Is  another’s  bon  mot. 


Wayward  Words 


Individual  is  not  wrong  of  itself,  as  a  noun,  as  many 
seem  to  think,  but  it  is  undesirable  where  person  will  do. 

It  is  proper  only  for  emphasis  of  single  identity.  Thus 
“Several  individuals  accompanied  the  artist  into  the 
hall”  is  questionable,  but  “Individuals  and  organizations 
have  different  rights”  is  correct.  The  use  of  individual 
for  person  is  pretentious. 

«  «  111 

There  is  a  superstition  to  the  effect  that  jewelry  is 
properly  applied  to  what  is  in  a  jeweler’s  window,  and 
that  when  worn,  the  same  ornaments  must  be  called 
jewels.  By  this  principle,  the  crown  jewels,  if  on  dis¬ 
play  in  a  case,  would  have  to  be  called  the  crown  jewelry. 
Costume  jewelry,  it  may  be  observed,  is  an  invariable 
term,  applied  regardless  of  whether  the  jewelry  is  being 
worn  or  exhibited.  If  there  is  a  distinction,  it  is  that 
jewelry  is  a  collective  likely  to  be  applied  to  a  number  | 

of  items  of  the  jeweler’s  art  considered  as  a  group,  and  j 
that  jewels  is  a  plural  applied  particularly  to  gems.  I 
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By  arrangement  with  the  Washington  Post 


JOSEPH  ALSOP 


joins  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 

with  his  distinguished  three-a-week  column  of  News  Analysis 


More  than  200  newspapers  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  27  foreign  countries  today  publish  this  literate,  informative 
and  thought-provoking  column. 


Joseph  Alsop's  inquiring  mind  compels  him  personally  to  dig  up  all  his  own  facts.  He  goes  to  the  source 
for  his  information,  conducting  at  least  four  interviews  each  day,  seven  days  a  week,  in  order  to  keep  his 
finger  on  the  pulse  of  national  and  international  affairs. 

Joseph  Alsop  graduated  magna  cum  laude  in  law  from  Harvard  University.  Following  an  $18-a-week 
job  as  a  junior  reporter  on  a  New  York  newspaper  where  he  quickly  demonstrated  his  talent  for  per¬ 
ceptive  and  polished  writing,  he  moved  to  Washington  and  became  co-author  of  a  syndicated  column 
throughout  the  30s. 


After  four  years  as  a  naval  officer  and  aide  to  Major  General  Claire  Chennault  in  China,  he  joined  forces 
with  brother  Stewart  and  for  12  years  the  two  jointly  produced  a  successfully  syndicated  column.  For 
the  past  five  years  the  column  has  been  Joseph's  alone. 


The  Joseph  Alsop  column,  with  the  entire  world  as  the  writer's  beat.  Is  supplied  three  times  weekly.  To 
reserve  your  territory,  contact 


jGos  ^In^clcs  ‘^mcs  S  YN  D I  CATE 


Times  Mirror  Sqtiare  /  Los  Angeles,  California  90053  /  Telephone:  213-625-2311 


In  joining  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  on  January  1,  1964,  JOSEPH  ALSOP  forms  an  important  part  of  an  editorial 
page  line-up  which  is  second  to  none  for  variety,  balance  and  solid  opinion.  These  editorial  page  features  which  now 
appear  in  more  than  900  papers  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  52  foreign  countries  include: 


ROBERT  M.  HUTCHINS 
MORRIE  RYSKIND 


JOSEPH  ALSOP 
INTERLANDI 


SEN.  BARRY  GOLDWATER 
WALTER  LIPPMANN 


THE  HARRIS  SURVEY 
BRUCE  RUSSELL 


} 
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Bonn  Moves  to  Keep 
Newspapers  Healthy 

By  Omer  Anderson 
Montreal  Star  Correspondent 


Bonn 

The  Bonn  government  is  or¬ 
ganizing  a  study  of  competition 
between  the  press  and  radio¬ 
television  aimed  at  preserving 
the  present  strong  financial  po¬ 
sition  of  most  German  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  study,  significant  on  sev¬ 
eral  counts,  postulates  that  the 
press  can  be  free  and  independ¬ 
ent  only  if  it  has  strong 
finances,  and  that  protection  of 
the  present  vigorous  German 
press  is  basic  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  German  democracy. 

It  aims  at  heading  off  sus¬ 
pensions  and  mergers  before 
they  occur.  The  Bonn  govern¬ 
ment’s  study  is  thus  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  practices  in  the 
U.S.  and  Britain  where  the  gov¬ 
ernments  become  exercised  after 
suspensions  and  mergers  have 
occurred. 

Furthermore,  the  study  is 
notable  because  it  postulates,  or 
at  least  implies,  that  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  must  have 
protection  against  the  state- 
subsidized  competition  of  radio¬ 
tv. 

The  study  will  focus  on  two 
main  areas  of  the  sharpening 
competition  between  the  press 
and  broadcasting:  advertising 
and  state  subsidization  of  radio¬ 
tv,  both  direct  and  indirect 
through  ta.x  exemption. 

.4t  .^lale  Level  Also 

The  federal  government  is 
organizing  the  study  with  the 
participation  of  the  interior  and 
other  relevant  ministries  and 
the  state  governments.  It  was 
requested  by  the  Social  Demo¬ 
crats  and  is  supported  by  the 
Free  Democrats  as  well  as  by 
the  Christian  Democrats. 

Several  states,  including  Ba¬ 
varia  and  Baden-Wuertemberg, 
intend  undertaking  parallel  and 
independent  investigations,  with 
the  idea  of  enacting  state  legis¬ 
lation  to  meet  provincial  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  basic  complaint  of  pub¬ 
lishers  is  that  German  radio-tv 
(especially  tv)  enjoys  “the  best 
of  both  worlds” — the  sheltered 
status  of  a  public  corporation 
and  an  expanding  volume  of  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue. 

Moreover,  the  advertising  ap¬ 
petite  of  tv  strikes  publishers  as 
voracious.  The  two  present  na¬ 
tional  tv  networks  are  to  be 
joined  by  a  thiru  state-backed 
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network  next  year,  and  there  is 
talk  of  organizing  still  a  fourth. 
Public  funds  are  being  ex¬ 
hausted  for  this  purpose,  and  it 
is  taken  for  granted  that  tv  can 
be  expanded  only  by  expanding 
tv  advertising  revenues. 

German  radio  was  revived 
after  the  war  as  a  public  serv¬ 
ice  activity  in  each  German 
state.  Control  was  vested  in  a 
public  corporation-type  institu¬ 
tion  representing  major  seg¬ 
ments  of  German  life  at  the 
state  level  —  the  state  parlia¬ 
mentary  government,  political 
parties,  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  churches,  labor  unions, 
and  major  civic  organizations. 
Financing  was  arranged  on  the 
basis  of  a  listening  fee  (cur¬ 
rently  50  cents  a  month)  paid 
by  set  owners  to  the  federal  post 
office  and  a  small  amount  of  ad¬ 
vertising  presented  in  a  brief 
program  package. 

Set  Owners  Pay  Fee 

When  tv  was  established  it 
was,  in  effect,  grafted  onto  the 
radio  organization.  Tv  set 
owners  paid  $1.25  monthly 
(there  are  now  7.9  million  tv, 
who  still  pay  $1.25),  and  adver¬ 
tising  was  restricted  to  a  few 
minutes  a  day. 

This  original  network  func¬ 
tioned  (and  still  functions)  on 
a  pooled-program  basis,  the 
autonomous  state  tv  networks 
pooling  locally-produced  shows 
to  form  a  national  network.  It 
is  called  Arbeitsgemeinschaft 
der  Oeffentlichrechtlichen  Rund- 
funkanstalten  der  Bundesrepub- 
lik  Deutschland  (ADR)  or,  pop¬ 
ularly,  the  First  Program. 

This  single  network  coexisted 
well  w'ith  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  publishers.  Its  advertising 
appetite  was  meager  and  there 
proved  to  be  enough  advertising 
for  all.  Between  1956  and  1962, 
despite  ARD,  German  newspa¬ 
pers  boosted  gross  advertising 
revenue  from  $180  million  to 
$350  million;  and  magazines 
from  $97.5  million  to  $275  mil¬ 
lion. 

Tv,  meantime,  by  1962  had 
total  advertising  revenue  of 
$70.5  million.  There  was  still 
but  the  single  program — ARD — 
and  the  viewer  fee  of  $1.25 
monthly  obviated  any  heavy  re¬ 
liance  on  advertising  revenue. 
As  a  matter  of  policy,  ARD  held 
advertising  to  the  barest  mini¬ 
mum. 


This  was  a  halcyon  era  for 
the  German  press,  which  had 
been  resuscitated  after  the  war 
by  the  Allied  military  govern¬ 
ments  on  the  basis  of  licensing. 
For  the  hand-picked  handful  of 
lucky  publishers,  a  military  gov¬ 
ernment  license  to  publish  was 
virtually  a  license  to  print 
money. 

Competition  was  restricted 
and  publishers  were  provided 
with  printing  plants  and  other 
equipment  and  financing  to  buy 
newsprint  and  ink  and  meet 
payrolls.  Germany’s  press  was 
revived  as  a  hot-house  flower 
which  only  by  slow’  stages  wras 
to  be  exposed  to  normal  compe¬ 
tition. 

This  approach  proved  amaz¬ 
ingly  successful.  When  licensing 
w’as  lifted  in  1950,  the  press  was 
so  firmly  entrenched  that  the 
few’  if  any  papers  perished.  It  is 
characteristic  and  revealing  of 
the  postw’ar  German  press  that 
Germany’s  (and  Europe’s)  larg¬ 
est  publisher  today  is  Axel 
Springer,  w’ho  had  never  pub¬ 
lished  a  new’spaper  prior  to  the 
Allied  occupation. 

Until  recently,  suspensions 
and  mergers  in  the  U.S.  and 
Britain  made  incredible  reading 
to  German  publishers.  This 
country  has  not  had  a  single 
new’spaper  strike  since  the  war. 
Nor  has  a  single  major  news¬ 
paper  been  lost  through  merger 
or  suspension.  The  German 
press’  financial  stability  has  en¬ 
abled  it  to  achieve  unrivalled 
quality  on  the  Continent. 

17  Million  Circulation 

At  present  1,430  newspapers 
are  published  in  West  Germany 
and  West  Berlin.  Of  these  680 
are  separate  new’spapers  and 
the  remainder  are  subsidiary  or 
regional  editions  published  by  a 
big  city  plant  for  suburban 
areas.  Overall  circulation  for 
the  1,430  papers  is  17.2  mil¬ 
lion. 

If  the  publishers  were  happy 
with  ARD,  the  viewers — and 
Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer — 
w’ere  not.  The  view’ers  com¬ 
plained  that  ARD  W’as  dull  and 
offered  no  program  option. 
Adenauer  complained  that  he 
couldn’t  get  the  right  kind  of 
exposure  from  ARD  for  himself 
and  his  Christian  Democratic 
Union. 

The  Chancellor  proposed  to 
make  common  cause  with  the 
restive  viewers  by  erecting  a 
government-sponsored  tv  na¬ 
tional  network.  Adenauer  un- 
blushingly  proposed  christening 
his  offspring  the  “Free  German 
Television”  network.  However, 
West  Germany’s  Supreme  Court 
killed  the  Chancellor’s  tv  project 
in  1961.  Instead,  the  Zweites 
Deutsches  Fernsehen  (ZDF)  or 
Second  Program  was  organized 


on  a  national  basis  and  it  ’oni- 
petes  vigorously  for  viewers 
W’ith  ARD. 

There  has  not  been  sufficient 
viewers,  fees  to  suppoit  two 
netw’orks,  and  it  proved  impos¬ 
sible  to  increase  the  $1.25 
monthly  foe.  The  ZDF,  al  eady 
heavily  in  hock,  is  forced  to  relyj 
on  expanded  advertising  time  t« 
pay  its  w’ay. 

Meantime,  planning  is  going 
ahead  for  a  third  national  net* 
w’ork  and  a  fourth  has  been  ap* 
proved  in  principle  by  federal 
and  state  authorities. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the 
third  program  will  be  a  straight 
commercial  operation  or  whethei 
this,  too,  w’ill  be  erected  on  ths 
ARD  design  and  the  proi)ose4 
fourth  program  resen’ed  for  a 
commercial  format. 

When  “non-commercial”  Ger¬ 
man  tv  began  to  accept  adver¬ 
tising,  as.surances  were  given 
that  commercials  would  never 
total  more  than  six  minutes  a 
day.  Instead,  the  spots  moved 
closer  and  closer  together  and 
now  occupy  up  to  20  minutes  of 
six  hours  of  daily  telecasting. 

At  a  meeting  last  spring  in 
Cologne,  the  Federal  Associa¬ 
tion  of  German  New’spaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  adopted  a  resolution  de¬ 
manding  a  parliamentary  in¬ 
vestigation.  of  tv  advertising 
competition.  “With  great  con- 
ceim,”  the  resolution  said,  “the 
newspaper  publishers  note  that 
the  competition  betw’een  the 
press  on  the  one  hand  and  gov- 
emment-suported  television  on 
the  other  is  being  dangerously 
distorted  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  more  than  500  daily  news¬ 
papers.” 

Plan  for  Fourth  Network 

Dr.  Franz  Meyers,  governor 
(Minister  President)  of  the 
Ruhr  state  of  North  Rhine- 
Westphalia,  has  proposed  that 
the  new’spaper  publishers  share 
in  a  fourth  national  tv  network. 
Under  his  plan,  the  third  pro¬ 
gram  or  netw’ork  would  be 
financed  w’ith  20  per  cent  of  the 
total  revenues  of  ARD,  which 
enjoys  mild  prosperity.  The 
fourth  netw’ork,  in  w’hich  the 
publishers  w’ould  share,  wouldj 
be  regional  in  nature  and  w’ould 
w’ork  closely  with  the  metro¬ 
politan  press  and  presumably  to 
its  financial  advantage.  It  would 
be  an  entirely  commercial  op¬ 
eration. 

However,  neither  publishers 
nor  the  tv  executives  like  the 
Meyers’  plan.  The  publishers 
say  that  it  evades  key  issues  and 
is  impractical.  The  tv  executives 
reject  it  as  being  unconstitu-jl 
tional  and  unjustified.  I 

Axel  Springer  has  written,! 
“Nobody  is  against  television.! 
T\’  is  a  novel  and  exceedingly! 
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COMMON 
IMPRESSION 
PLATE  CYLINDER 
CYLINDER  i  ■  I 


Single  Color  Cylinder— Basic  unit 
equipped  with  single  color  cylinder  can 
print  spot  color  on  one  side  of  web  with 
news  black  on  both  sides  of  the  web. 


Half  Deck  Arrangement— Has  independ¬ 
ent  reversible  printing  couple  mounted 
above  unit.  Permits  color  printing  on 
either  side  of  a  web  from  unit  below  or 
from  adjacent  units. 


Unit  Type  Half  Deck— has  vertical  ink  dis¬ 
tribution  system  under  plate  cylinder.  This 
arrangement  is  essentially  a  half  unit.  Web 
can  be  brought  in  from  unit  below  or  from 
units  on  either  side,  for  multicolor  printing. 


Double  Half  Deck— Has  two  printing  couples.  Each  has  own  inking  system.  Each 
couple  may  be  operated  independently;  each  reversible.  May  be  webbed  so  couples 
print  the  same  web.  Provides  great  color  flexibility. 


Color  arrangements 

unlimited . . .  for 
Mark  I  and  Mark  II 

HEADLINERS 

Goss  Headliner®  presses  are  designed  to 
accommodate  color  arrangements  that  may 
be  included  with  initial  installation  or 
added  later. 

Goss  offers  all  types  of  color  arrange¬ 
ments  to  let  you  hold  maximum  page  capac¬ 
ity  on  basic  units.  Seven  are  shown  here. 

And,  Headliner  color  arrangements 
achieve  peak  flexibility  by  use  of  single  or 
double  reversing,  and  under-the-folder  and 
bay  window  web  leads  that  permit  color 
positions  to  be  shifted  within  sections.  In 
addition.  Headliners’ 4-compartment  foun¬ 
tain  allows  printing  of  4  different  colors 
adjacent  across  the  web. 

There’s  much  more  to  the  story  of  eco¬ 
nomical  color  printing  on  Headliners.  For 
example,  the  many  color  printing  features 
that  provide  accurate  register  and  precision 
ink  control.  Let  us  send  you  the  complete 
facts.  Write  us  today. 


lili 


CHICAGO  SO,  ILLINOIS 

Specialists  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses 

A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER,  INC. 

The  leader  in  graphic  arts. ..engineering,  service 

and  manufacturing... industry-wide  and  world-wide  y  o  J 


Vertical  Double  Half  Deck— Verti¬ 
cal  ink  distribution  above  printing 
couples.  Purpose  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment  is  to  provide  better  register 
with  short  web  leads  for  multi-color 
printing.  Has  common  drive  gear 
with  basic  unit. 


Specially  Designed  Superimposed  Unit 
—Inking  system  under  plate  cylinder. 
Operation  and  output  similar  to  double 
half  deck. 


Superimposed  Unit  With 
Single  Color  Cylinders— 
With  this  arrangement  it  is 
possible  to  print  four  colors 
on  either  side  of  web  with 
short  web  leads— one  of 
several  possible  combina- 


*FIRST  SPACE  INTERVIEW 

How  Soviet  Reporters 
Cover  the  Cosmonauts 

By  Jean  Tarzian 


There  are  no  telephones  lining 
the  walls  outside  the  cosmo¬ 
drome  in  Russia. 

There  is  no  hustle  and  bustle 
that  is  inherent  in  American 
journalism  when  a  big  story  is 
breaking. 

There  is  no  dashing  off  the 
story  to  scoop  it  from  the  rest 
of  the  fellow  journalists. 

Instead,  there  is  only  calm, 
mutual  understanding  and  com¬ 
panionship. 

Drew  Lots 

When  the  dual  celestial  flights 
of  the  Russian  cosmonauts 
Andriian  Nikolaev  and  Pavel 
Popovich  took  place  in  August, 
1962,  the  four  Russian  reporters 
covering  the  scene  patiently 
drew  lots  to  see  which  one  would 
have  the  privilege  of  turning  in 
the  story  first  to  his  editor. 

From  the  beginning,  the  re¬ 
porters  worked  together  gather¬ 
ing  information,  asking  ques¬ 
tions,  comparing  notes,  and 
interviewing  people. 

The  translation  of  an  article 
from  the  Soviet  Press  by  Alfred 
P.  Pasqualucci  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  Journal¬ 
ism  Extension  Service  gives  a 
step-by-step  account  by  one  of 
the  Soviet  reporters. 

“On  the  first  evening  of  our 
stay  at  the  cosmodrome,”  he  re¬ 
ports,  “the  question  arose  as  to 
how  we  could  best  organize  our 
task  so  as  to  make  it  as  fruit¬ 
ful  as  possible  ...  A  single 
sound  decision  was  adopted;  to 
always  get  together  to  consider 
ahead  of  time  the  work  plan  for 
the  day.  And  here  the  ‘contrast¬ 
ing  quartet’  of  men  became  one 
working  organism.  Each  of  us 
willingly  assigned  the  power  of 
leader  of  the  ‘correspondent  sta¬ 
tion’  at  the  cosmodrome  to  Niko¬ 
lai  Denisov.” 

‘Collective  Interviews’ 

Before  the  flight  of  Vostok-3 
the  journalists  began  “collective 
interviews”  with  the  engineers, 
space  theorists,  and  president  of 
the  government  commission. 
They  prepared  the  questions 
ahead  of  time,  and  presented 
them  to  the  interviewee  one  at 
a  time. 

Each  of  them  would  take  notes 
and  after  the  questioning,  they 
would  discuss  the  important 
aspects  and  put  together  a  story. 

“Such  cooperation  facilitated 


the  work  not  only  for  ourselves, 
but,  most  important,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  harass  the  great 
scientists  .  .  .  ,”  said  the  news- 
writer. 

On  the  day  of  the  launching, 
in  the  rush  and  tension,  the  re¬ 
porters  were  still  aware  of  their 
companionship. 

Still  Individuality 

“.  .  .  all  four  of  us  began  to 
write  hurriedly.  But  even  then, 
when  each  of  us  w'as  absorbed  in 
his  own  work,  not  even  for  a 
moment  did  the  feeling  of 
mutual  aid  abandon  us.  No  one 
had  the  desire  to  get  a  ‘scoop’, 
to  conceal  from  his  comrades 
any  interesting  fact  or  observa¬ 
tion,  to  keep  anything  to  him¬ 
self  .  .  .  (but)  the  composition 
of  the  reporting,  the  literary 
style,  the  wisdom  to  comprehend 
the  facts — this  was  individual 
for  each  reporter,”  said  the 
Soviet  journalist. 

“I  repeat,”  he  went  on,  “that 
even  during  the  most  intense 
literary  work,  we  compared 
opinions,  came  to  agreements  so 
that  this  or  that  fact  would  be 
rendered  more  precise.  Often 
we  conferred  as  to  which  was 
the  best  initial  sentence,  the 
most  stimulating  heading.  Some¬ 
times  we  read  particular  sec¬ 
tions  to  each  other.” 

The  problem  of  who  w'ould  be 
the  first  to  submit  his  material 
to  the  press  was  solved  by  draw¬ 
ing  lots.  Whoever  picked  the 
largest  match  could  send  in  his 
information  first.  Pravda  won. 

Space  Interview 

The  Russians  also  had  another 
first.  Besides  having  a  dual 
flight,  the  four  correspondents 
had  the  first  space  interview  in 
the  world. 

“We  were  aware,”  the  journal¬ 
ist  reported,  “that  the  space 
flight  schedule  is  burdened  to 
the  limit,  but  nevertheless  we 
wanted  so  much  to  congratulate 
our  remarkable  native  sons.” 

The  interview,  as  reported  by 
the  Russian  reporter,  went  like 
this: 

“The  group  of  Soviet  journal¬ 
ists  addresses  the  space  com¬ 
rades  Nikolaev  and  Popovich 
with  heartfelt  greetings  from 
the  journalists  and  Soviet  read¬ 
ers  and  requests  that  they  say 
a  few  words  about  the  space 
flight  and  their  impressions.” 


On  August  14th  the  radio- 
grammed  replies  were  received. 

The  radio£p*am  from  cosmo¬ 
naut  Nikolaev: 

“Dear  comrades  and  friends, 
thank  you  ver>'  much  for  the 
warm  congratulations  and  good 
wishes.  Everything  is  fine  with 
me.  I  am  feeling  excellent.  I  am 
fulfilling  the  flight  according  to 
plan.  Till  we  meet  again,  dear 
comi'ades,  on  our  mother  earth. 
To  all,  to  all,  greetings  from 
space.  Cosmonaut  Nikolaev.” 

The  radiogram  from  cosmo¬ 
naut  Popovich: 

“Dear  friends,  thank  you  for 
your  attention.  I  am  feeling  fine. 
When  I  land  I’ll  have  many 
interesting  things  to  tell  you. 
Cosmonaut  Popovich.” 

The  four  Soviet  correspond¬ 
ents  went  to  the  cosmodrome  to 
report  the  launching  with  one 
feeling:  to  tell  the  readers  of 
the  flight  preparation,  the  blast¬ 
off,  and  voyage  of  the  space 
ships  with  Andriian  Nikolaev 
and  Pavel  Popovich  on  board. 

Everybody  Was  Happy 

They  left  with  one  feeling: 
happiness. 

As  the  one  reporter  said,  “It 
is  difficult  to  tell  in  brief  notes 
about  an  historical  event  .  .  . 
The  impressions  are  multitudin¬ 
ous.  In  a  word — we  four  are  the 
happiest  journalists  on  earth.” 

The  officials  were  happy,  too. 

Observed  the  president  of  the 
government  commission:  “It’s 
remarkable!  You’ve  beaten  the 
American  journalists  to  the 
punch. 

“They  were  at  the  American 
space  hangar  at  Canaveral,  but 
none  of  them  had  any  ‘corre¬ 
spondence’  with  space.  I  there¬ 
fore  congratulate  you  on  the 
first  space  interview  in  the 
world.” 


Bonn  Study 

{Continued  from  page  32) 


appealing  mass  medium.  Nobody 
is  against  tv  advertising.  One 
of  the  advantages  of  our  demo¬ 
cratic  economy  is  that  every 
new  form  of  sales  promotion  and 
advertising  can  be  developed 
under  it. 

“Rather,  here  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  solely  with  the  problem 
of  fair  and  genuine  competition 
between  an  older  and  a  newer 
medium  of  communication.  The 
relationship  between  them  must 
not  be  disturbed  by  govern¬ 
mental  or  semi-govemmental 
enterprises.” 

Publishers  are  asking,  basic¬ 
ally,  that  German  tv  make  up 
its  mind  which  type  of  operation 
it  intends  following  and  accept 
the  inhibitions  as  well  as  the 
benefits  of  that  system. 


FACTS  PACKET— Three  employt 
booklets  are  displayed  by  Judy 
Wethey.  Packets  have  been  sent 
to  each  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  and  Times-Union  em¬ 
ploye — and  are  scheduled  to  90 
to  workers  on  Gannett  newspapers 
elsewhere.  Booklets  give  ( I )  job 
information,  (2)  data  on  benefits, 
and  (3)  details  about  retirement. 
Miss  Wethey  is  secretary  to  Gan¬ 
nett  personnel  chief  and  assistant 
g.m.,  John  E.  Heselden,  who  got 
up  the  booklets. 


t 
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Smaller  Papers  Cited 
For  ABC  Promotions 

Chicago 

Award  winners  in  the  ABC 
Promotion  Competition  for  1962 
were  announced  this  week  at  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  Audit  | 
Bureau  of  Circulations. 

The  Grand  Award  went  for 
the  second  year  to  Modem  Hos¬ 
pital  magazine’s  advertisement 
which  compared  the  ABC  sym¬ 
bol  with  that  of  an  electroence¬ 
phalogram  which  gives  the 
physician  important  insight 
The  ABC  symbol,  it  was  pointed 
out,  grives  the  editor  an  insight 
into  the  subscribers’  minds. 

In  newspaper  categories,  the 
winners  were: 

For  advertisement  —  Lock 
Haven  (Pa.)  Express;  mention 
to  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent-Journal; 

For  editorial — Roanoke  (Va.) 
World-News;  mention  to  Ocean- 
side  (Calif.)  Blade-Tribune. 

Weeklies :  . 

Advertisement  —  Easton  * 
(Md.)  Star-Democrat;  mention 
to  the  Paddock  Publications, 
Arlington  Heights,  Ill. 

Editorial  —  Barrington  ( Ill.) 
Courier-Review;  mention  to 
Hartford  (Wis.)  Times-Press. 

• 

Business  Getter 

Des  Moines 

The  Iowa  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  presented  its  Com¬ 
munity  Service  Award  to  the  | 
Centerville  lowegian  for  at-  1 
tracting  a  major  industry  —  j| 
Visking  Company,  Division  of 
Union  Carbide  —  to  its  area,  i 
Robert  Beck  is  publisher.  i 
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YOUR  NEWSPAPER 

carried  outstanding,  exclusive  pictures 
of  the  Viet  Nam  uprising 


you  are  a  member  of 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


Newest  building  ideas  make  farming  more  productive 


New  techniques  speed  highway  paving— as  much  as  two  miles  per  day 


As  America 
continues  to  build, 
:  these  are  names 
:  to  remember 


-» 

\lU 
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Here  are  the  81  outstanding  producers  of  portlandcement...membersof  the  Portland  Cement  Association 

AETNA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.,  Martin  Marietta  Corp.,  Bay  City,  Michigan  .  ALLENTOWN  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.,  Division  of  National  Gypsum  Co.,  Allentown, 
Pennsylvania  •  ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.,  Easton.  Pennsylvania  •  AMERICAN  CEMENT  CORP.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  •  ARIZONA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.,  Division  of 
California  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Rillito,  Arizona  •  ARKANSAS  CEMENT  CORP.,  Little  Rock.  Arkansas  •  ASH  GROVE  LIME  AND  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
BESSEMER  CEMENT  CO.,  Division  of  Diamond  Alkali  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio  •  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  CEMENT  CO.,  LTD.,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada  •  CALAVERAS  CEMENT 
COMPANY,  Division  of  The  Flintkote  Co.,  San  Francisco.  California  •  CALIFORNIA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.,  Los  Angeles.  California  •  CANADA  CEMENT  CO.,  LTD.,  Montreal, 
Que.,  Canada  .  COLUMBIA  CEMENT  CORP.,  Subsidiary  of  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  Zanesville.  Ohio  •  COPLAY  CEMENT  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Coplay,  Pennsylvania 
DEWEY  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.,  Division  of  Martin  Marietta  Corp.,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  •  DIAMOND  ALKALI  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  •  DIAMOND  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 
Division  of  The  Flintkote  Co.,  Middle  Branch,  Ohio  •  DRAGON  CEMENT,  Martin  Marietta  Corp.,  Baltimore,  Maryland  •  THE  FLINTKOTE  CO.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
GENERAL  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.,  Chicago,  Illinois:  Florida  Division,  Tampa,  Florida;  Peninsular  Division,  Jackson,  Michigan; Signal  Mountain  Division,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee; 
Trinity  Division,  Dallas.  Texas;  Victor  Division,  Fredonia,  Kansas  •  GIANT  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.,  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania  •  GLENS  FALLS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 
Division  of  The  Flintkote  Co.,  Glens  Falls,  New  York  •  GREEN  BAG  CEMENT  CO.,  Subsidiary  of  Marquette  Cement  Manufacturing  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  •  HALLIBURTON 
PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas  .  HAWAIIAN  CEMENT  CORP.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  •  HAWKEYE-MARQUETTE  CEMENT  CO.,  Oes  Moines.  Iowa  •  HERCULES  CEMENT 
CO.,  Division  of  American  Cement  Corp.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  •  HURON  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.,  Subsidiary  of  National  Gypsum  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan  •  IDAHO 
PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.,  Inkom,  Idaho*  IDEAL  CEMENT  CO.,  Denver,  Colorado;  Alabama  Division,  Mobile,  Alabama ;  Arkansas  Division,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas;  Colorado  Division, 
Denver,  Colorado;  Florida  Division,  Tampa,  Florida;  Houston  Division,  Houston,  Texas;  Louisiana  Division,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  Montana  Division,  Billings,  Montana;  Nebraska 
Division,  Omaha,  Nebraska;  New  Mexico  Division,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico;  North  Carolina  Division,  Wilmington,  North  Carolina;  Northern  California  Division,  San  Francisco, 


Acres  of  concrete  panels  on  giant  office  buildings  Airports  designed  exclusively  for  today’s  jet  traffic 


Everywhere,  today,  you  see  broad  highways  and  exciting  new 
structures  of  modern  concrete.  Symbols  of  America's  progress  and 
growth,  they  are  giving  a  new  look  to  the  nation. 

To  meet  increased  construction  needs,  the  81  progressive  (and 
competing)  member  companies  of  the  Portland  Cement  Association 
have  more  than  doubled  their  production  facilities  since  World  War  II. 

They  produce  the  major  portion  of  all  portland  cement  used  in 
the  U.S.  and  Canada.  In  1946,  production  of  portland  cement  in 
North  America  totaled  174,000,000  barrels  (33,000,000  tons).  By 
1962,  production  had  grown  to  more  than  366,000,000  barrels 


(68,800,000  tons).  The  modernization  and  expansion  of  their  facil¬ 
ities  is  eloquent  testimony  to  their  faith  in  North  America’s  future, 
and  in  the  amazing  versatility  of  the  material  they  produce. 

For  further  information  about  this  basic  industry  so  vital  to  Amer¬ 
ica’s  growth,  contact  any  Portland  Cement  Association  office,  located 
in  major  U.S.  cities  and  in  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Headquarters:  33  West  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60610 
An  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  portland  cement  and  concrete 


California;  Northwestern  Division,  Seattle,  Washington ;  Oklahoma  Division,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma;  Oregon  Division,  Portland,  Oregon ;  Spokane  Division,  Spokane,  Washington ; 
Utah  Division,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah ;  Volunteer  Division,  Knoxville,  Tennessee  •  INLAND  CEMENT  CO.,  LTD.,  Edmonton.  Alta.,  Canada  •  KEYSTONE  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania  •  KOSMOS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.,  Subsidiary  of  The  Flintkote  Co.,  Louisville,  Kentucky  .  LAFARGE  CEMENT  OF  NORTH  AMERICA  LTD., 
Vancouver.  B.C.,  Canada  •  LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.,  Allentown,  Pennsylvania  •  LONE  STAR  CEMENT  CORP.,  New  York,  N.Y.  •  LONGHORN  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 
San  Antonio.  Texas  •  LOUISVILLE  CEMENT  CO.,  Louisville.  Kentucky  .  MANITOWOC  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.,  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin  •  MARQUETTE  CEMENT  MANUFACTURING 
CO.,  Chicago.  Illinois  .  MARTIN  MARIETTA  CORP.,  New  York,  N.Y.  .  MEDUSA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio  •  MIRON  COMPANY  LTD.,  Montreal.  Que., 
Canada  .  MISSOURI  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri .  MONARCH  CEMENT  CO.,  Humboldt.  Kansas  •  MONOLITH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.,  Los  Angeles.  California 
MONOLITH  PORTLAND  MIDWEST  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  California  •  NATIONAL  CEMENT  CO.,  Division  of  Woodward  Iron  Co.,  Birmingham.  Alabama  •  NATIONAL  GYPSUM  CO., 
Buffalo.  N.Y.  .  NATIONAL  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.,  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania  •  NAZARETH  CEMENT  CO.,  Nazareth,  Pennsylvania  .  NORTH  AMERICAN  CEMENT  CORP.,  New 
York.  N  Y.  .  NORTH  STAR  CEMENT  LIMITED,  Corner  Brook.  N.F.,  Canada  •  NORTHWESTERN  STATES  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.,  Mason  City,  Iowa  .  PEERLESS  CEMENT  CO.. 
Division  of  American  Cement  Corp.,  Detroit,  Michigan  •  PENN-DIXIE  CEMENT  CORP.,  New  York,  N.Y.  •  PHOENIX  CEMENT  CO.,  Division  of  American  Cement  Corp.,  Phoenix, 
Ariz. .  RIVERSIDE  CEMENT  CO.,  Division  of  American  Cement  Corp.,  Los  Angeles,  California  •  ST.  LAWRENCE  CEMENT  CO.,  Quebec,  Que.,  Canada  •  ST.  MARY’S  CEMENT  CO., 
LTD.,  Toronto.  OnL,  Canada  •  SAN  ANTONIO  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.,  San  Antonio.  Texas  •  SASKATCHEWAN  CEMENT  CO..  LTD.,  Regina.  Sask.,  Canada  •  THE  SOUTH 
DAKOTA  CEMENT  PLANT,  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota  .  SOUTHERN  CEMENT  CO.,  Division  of  Martin  Marietta  Corp.,  Birmingham.  Alabama  .  SOUTHWESTERN  PORTLAND 
CEMENT  CO.,  Los  Angeles.  California  .  STANDARD  LIME  AND  CEMENT,  Martin  Marietta  Corp.,  Baltimore,  Maryland  •  STANDARD  PORTLAND  CEMENT  DIVISION, 
Diamond  Alkali  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  •  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  DIVISION,  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  New  York.  N.Y.  •  WHITEHALL  CEMENT  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  •  WYANDOTTE  CHEMICALS  CORP.,  Wyandotte,  Michigan 
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ELECTRONIC  NEWS  will  publish 
its  first  special  supplement  for  the 
data  processing  branch  of  the  elec¬ 
tronics  industry  on  Nov.  11.  It  will 
be  introduced  on  the  eve  of  the  Fall 
Joint  Computer  Conference  to  he 
held  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  The  supple¬ 
ment,  titled,  “The  Computer  Market 
in  a  Time  of  Change,”  will  cover 
the  computer  market  in  the  United 
States,  Europe  and  Asia,  with  arti¬ 
cles  written  by  staff  members  and 
leaders  in  the  industry  on  data 
processing,  computers  and  controls. 


Advertising  revenue  in  HOME 
FURNISHINGS  DAILY  hit  an  all- 
time  high  in  the  first  9  months  of 
1963.  During  that  time  manufac¬ 
turers  invested  more  advertising  dol¬ 
lars  in  HOME  FURNISHINGS 
DAILY  than  in  any  similar  9-month 
period  in  the  paper's  historv'. 


Food  retailing  as  it  is  today  is  ex- 1 
plored  in  a  new  book  just  published 
by  Fairchild’s  Book  Division.  Titled. 
“Modem  Supermarket  Operation,” 
and  written  by  Dr.  Edward  .A. 
Brand,  it  delineates  every  phase  of  [ 
supermarket  merchandising  cover-  j 
ing  store  organization,  functions, 
personnel,  services.  $15  a  copy. 


Fairchild’s  Directory  Division  has 
just  issued  the  Fall  1%3  editions  of 
WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY’s  “Ac¬ 
cessories”  and  “Infants’,  Children’s, 
Girls’,  Sub-teens’,  Teens’,  &  Young 
Juniors’”  Directories.  Published 
now  for  advance  spring  buying,  the 
Directories  are  currently  being  dis¬ 
tributed  to  thousands  of  store 
buyers.  The  “Accessories”  Directory, 
expanded  to  include  merchandise 
not  previously  covered,  lists  3,134 
sources,  and  the  children’s  wear 
Directory  contains  4,109  merchan¬ 
dise  sources. 


Both  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  and 
MEN’S  WEAR  Magazine  will  he 
represented  at  next  week’s  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  International  Assn,  of 
Gothing  Designers  in  Philadelphia, 
Nov.  10-14.  Working  with  reporters 
from  Fairchild’s  Philadelphia  bureau 
will  be  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD 
editor,  Kenneth  Howry,  with  four 
members  of  his  New  York  news 
staff,  and  William  Ullmann,  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  MEN’S  WEAR. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 
fmUltlfn  of 

Dsil,  Newt  Record.  Women't  Weer  Deily, 
Home  Fumithinqt  Deily,  Footwear  Newt, 
Supermarket  Newt,  Drug  Newt  Weekly, 
Hen't  Wear  Electronic  Newt,  Bookt, 
Metalworking  Newt,  Directoriet. 


ENCORE — John  P.  Spaulding  has 
rejoined  the  Detroit  sales  force 
of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
after  two  years  as  Detroit  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  TV  Guide  mag¬ 
azine.  Before  that  he  served  10 
years  in  promotion  and  as  sales 
representative  for  Scripps-Howard, 
Detroit. 

Salesmen’s  Award 

Phoenix 

Mason  Walsh,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Phoenix  Gazette,  is 
i  the  recipient  of  the  1963  Com- 
!  munity  Service  Award  of  the 
*  Grand  Canyon  State  Travelers 
Association.  The  award  was  pre¬ 
sented  during  a  convention  of 
the  association  at  which  manu- 
I  facturers  and  jobbers  displayed 
!  wearing  apparel  for  the  retail 
'  trade  in  the  Southwest. 

*  «  * 

Ted  Woods  —  from  assistant 
Sunday  magazine  editor  to  state 
editor  of  the  Little  Rock  (Ark.) 
Democrat,  succeeding  Maurice 
Moore — tv  station  TAL,  Shreve¬ 
port,  La. 

*  >k  * 

Patricia  A.  Bell,  former 
fashion  editor  of  the  New  York 
Journal  American  —  to  Donald 
E.  Degnan  Associates  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  firm. 


DRAKE  PERSONNEL 

offers 

PROFESSIONAL 
PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

•  EDITORIAL  & 

PUBLISHING  FIELDS 

•  GRAPHIC  ARTS  FIELD 

•  ADVERTISING  FIELD 

Rapid  •  Confldantiol  >  Nationwide 

All  inquiries  acknowledged  and  given 
personalized,  projessioruU  service 

Drake  personnel,  inc. 

29  East  Madison  Bldg.  Financial  6-8700 
Chicago  2,  Illinois 


personal 


Oglin  Promoted 
In  Western  Union 

Edward  F.  Sanger,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  —  Special  Projects,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
George  P,  Oslin  as  director  of 
public  relations  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company.  Mr. 
Oslin  will  be  succeeded  by  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Watts  as  director  of  in¬ 
formation  services. 

A  native  of  West  Point,  Ga., 
Mr.  Oslin  attended  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity,  Mercer  University  and 
the  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Columbia  University.  He 
left  the  Newark  Evening  News 
in  1929  to  become  Western  Un¬ 
ion’s  director  of  publicity. 

Mr.  Watts,  formerly  director 
of  investor  relations,  has  been 
on  the  public  relations  staff  at 
Western  Union  since  1951.  He 
entered  Western  Union  service 
as  a  clerk  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  in 
1925. 

«  *  « 

Billy  Clifton  —  to  advertis¬ 
ing  staff,  Hammond  (La.)  Daily 
Star. 

*  *  N* 

John  Mutka  —  from  sports 
editor,  Frankfort  (Ind.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Times,  to  sports  staff,  Gary 
(Ind.)  Post-Tribune. 

w  *  « 

Bill  Hodge  —  to  executive 
sports  editor  of  the  Wichita 
(Kans.)  Eagle  and  Beacon. 

*  *  * 

Murray  Stearns — from  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  Union  City  (N.  J.) 
Hudson  Dispatch  —  to  copy  edi¬ 
tor,  Newark  (N.  J.)  News. 

*  «  * 

Norris  E.  Vancleave  —  from 
news  editor,  Staunton  (Va.) 
Leader,  to  city  side,  Riverdale 
(N.  J.)  Suburban  Trends; 

Eileen  M.  Colicchio  —  from 
social  editor,  Newburgh  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News,  to  social  editor. 
Trends;  Ken  Wekger  —  to  staff 
photographer.  Trends. 

*  «  « 

Carolyn  Euler  —  from  copy- 
girl,  Nor/olfc  (Va.)  Ledger-Star, 
to  reporter,  Malone  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  Telegram. 

*  *  * 

Canada  News  Editor 

Montreal 

Appointment  of  Allan  Eaton 
as  Western  news  editor  of 

United  Press  International’s 
Canadian  operation  has  been 
announced  by  Frank  Eyrl,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  for  Canada.  From 
the  UPI  office  in  Vancouver, 

Mr.  Eaton  will  direct  news 
coverage  in  British  Columbia, 
Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and 
Manitoba. 


ON  TARGET — For  his  article,  "It's 
Easy  for  Your  Child  to  Get  a 
Gun,”  Jack  Anderson,  right, 
Washington  correspondent  for 
Parade  magazine,  receives  a  Cath¬ 
erine  O'Brien  Award  ($500)  from 
A.  E.  Elzerman  of  Stanley  Home 

Products  Co. 

Writing  Aggigtant 

Milwaukee 

Edward  J.  Walsh,  Tulsa,  | 
Okla.,  a  graduate  student  in 
journalism  at  Marquette  Uni-  f 
versity,  has  been  awarded  Mar¬ 
quette’s  first  science  writing  | 
assistantship.  ^ 

*  *  * 

Erwin  Savelson  —  from 
New  York  Mirror,  to  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun  staff. 

*  *  * 

Nel  Sus  —  from  AP  corre¬ 
spondent  at  the  Hague  to  Brus¬ 
sels  to  cover  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket. 

*  «  « 

Fred  M,  Hethinger,  educa¬ 
tion  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  —  honorary  Doctor  of 
Laws  degree  from  Bates  Col¬ 
lege,  Maine. 

*  Nt  « 

John  Cummings — from  desk- 
man  to  United  Nations  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Newsday,  Garden 
City,  L.  I.  . 

•  ♦  *  ' 

Thomas  D.  Murray,  formerly 
with  the  New  York  News  —  to 
promotion  department,  Chicago’s 
American. 

*  *  « 

David  Heeren,  formerly  with 
UPI,  Cincinnati  —  to  East 
Bergen  county  reporter,  Hack¬ 
ensack  (N.  J.)  Record,  succeed¬ 
ing  Barton  Sotnick  —  to  UPI, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

•  *  *  I 

Roges  E.  Gorman  —  from 
copy  editor,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  . 
Democrat  &  Chronicle,  to  editor, 
Rochester  Daily  Record,  busi¬ 
ness  and  legal  daily. 
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INDUSTRIAL  SUPPLY  DIVISION 
COURT  ST.  RD  SYRACUSE,  N  Y 


a  special  edition  effort  for  the 
Times,  but  that  done,  he  was 
forced  back  into  retirement. 

When  the  bureau  idea  came 
up  suddenly,  Mr.  Brown  set  up 
shop  eaperly  25  miles  away  in 
Cornelia.  Since  then,  there’s 
been  a  steady  flow  of  copy 
through  the  mail  and  over  the 
phone.  . . .  Habersham  had  never 
been  covered  like  this. 

Overcame  Resistance 

And  its  people  weren’t  accus¬ 
tomed  to  it,  either.  Mr.  Brown 
had  to  overcome  some  resistance. 
City  councils  in  those  North 
Georgia  mountains  weren’t  used 
to  having  people  ask  about  their 
business,  much  less  sit  in  on 
meetings.  He  was  asked  to  leave 
on  occasions,  told  to  leave  on 
others,  but  he’s  in  now  —  most 
of  the  time  they  sort  of  like 
“being  in  the  paper.” 

“Mr.  B,”  as  he’s  affectionately 
called  by  many,  now  is  almost 
as  familiar  to  Habershamiams 
as  their  monument  to  the  apple 
industry  —  a  big  stone  red  apple 
in  the  middle  of  Cornelia.  He 
hustles  around  the  several  com¬ 
munities  of  the  county,  stopping 
and  talking  to  anybody  who’ll 
let  him  quote  them. 

One  day  he’s  in  the  upper 
end  of  Habersham  covering 
court,  and  the  next  morning  he’s 
up  at  4  taking  notes  on  a  fire 
in  the  other  section  of  the  coun¬ 
ty.  Houston’s  in  a  local  eatery 
by  dawn,  gathering  gossip  for 
his  column  “Apple  Barrel,”  and 
by  9  he’s  check^  his  spot  news 
sources  and  reported  by  phone 
to  Gainesville. 

The  rest  of  the  day  he  scur¬ 
ries  about,  taking  notes  on  this, 
checking  out  a  lead  for  a  fea¬ 
ture  or  catching  up  on  a  school 
board  meeting.  Before  it’s  over, 
he’s  pounded  out  a  stack  of  copy 
and  put  it  in  the  mail  for  the 
Times. 

Campaigner 

Mr.  B  campaigns  for  the  com¬ 
munity,  too.  Tired  of  looking  at 
{Continued  on  page  40) 
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40 -Year  Newsman 
Cub  Reporter  at  63 


the 

MECHANICAL 

COPY  BOY! 


By  Johnny  Vardeman 


Gainesville,  Ga.  |||||||H||||||m 

Houston  Brown’s  more 

than  40  years  of  newspaper  ex- 
|)erience,  but  he’s  just  now  get- 
ting  around  to  his  first  love  — 
reporting. 

The  63-year-old  “cub  re- 
porter”  has  done  everything  else 
on  the  newsside  of  a  newspaper 
—  and  even  worked  for  a  news- 
paper  brokerage  firm  once  — 
but  he  had  to  w'ait  until  he 
“retired”  to  get  into  active  writ- 

Mr.  Brown  had  worn  out  / 

many  a  stubby  copy  pencil  for  /  / 

such  Alabama  newspapers  as  t 

the  Birmingham  Post-Herald  /f 

and  Montgomery  Advertiser.  He  ' 

had  read  reams  of  copy  and 

banged  out  hundreds  of  head-  Houston  Brown 

lines  for  dailies  in  New  York  years  ago.  He  had  thoi 
and  New  Jersey.  He’d  watched  was  tired  of  fighting  d( 
the  great  stories  —  like  the  and  marking  copy,  so 
crash  of  the  Hindenberg  and  ended  his  newspaper ing. 
FDR’s  death  —  come  over  the 
wire  machines  and  roll  off  the 
presses  as  bold  headlines  in  ex¬ 
tras. 

“But  I  never  served  a  day  as 
a  reporter,”  Mr.  Brown  said  in 
the  middle  of  one  of  his  always- 
present  long  cigars. 

One-Man  Effort 

This  bald-headed  cub  reporter 
now  is  knocking  out  copy  at  a 
pace  that  would  scare  a  J-school 
grad  into  ditch-digging.  He  cov¬ 
ers  a  whole  county  by  himself, 
writes  a  regular  column  for  a 
daily  and  is  getting  used  to  be¬ 
ing  unwelcomed  at  city  council 
meetings. 

Houston  Brown  is  the  one- 
man  do-everything  bureau  in 
Habersham  County,  Ga.,  for  the 
Gainesville  Daily  Times,  His 
portable  typewriter  livens  up 
his  hotel  room  in  Cornelia,  larg¬ 
est  town  (pop.  3,000)  in  Haber¬ 
sham. 

And  the  copy  turned  out  of 
that  machine  livens  things  up 
in  the  Daily  Times,  which  is 
pushing  circulation  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  county.  The  Times 
wanted  some  more  papers  in 
Habersham  County  and  decided 
to  experiment  with  its  first  bu¬ 
reau. 

Mr.  Brown  happened  to  be 
around  at  the  time,  wanted  the 
challenge,  took  it,  and  it’s  pay¬ 
ing  off.  The  Times  snatched  him 
up  out  of  retirement  about  three 
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PAPERVEYOR 


is  the  full-time,  on-time  low 
cost  messenger  that  works 
all  day  long;  all  night,  too. 
No  time-out  for  coffee  or 
conversation.  Speeds  and 
smooths  the  flow  of  editorial 
and  ad  material;  mats,  copy, 
and  photos.  Just  attach  to 
easy-grip  paper  carrier — no 
folding,  no  containers.  Picks 
up  and  delivers  at  any  num¬ 
ber  of  stations  you  need. 

Write  for  names  of  news¬ 
papers  already  profiting  from 
their  time-saving,  money¬ 
saving  Paperveyor  in  edito¬ 
rial  and  advertising. 


Presidential  ’64 


Syracuse  Supply  Co. 

Industrial  Supply  Division 
Court  St.  Rd.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

a  SEND  ME  free  booklet  about 
e  Paperveyor  with  list  of 
newspapers. 


A  preview  of  the  1964  conventions  and  elections — with  state  chart  of 
primary  delepates.  delegate  strength,  hew  convention  delegates  are 
chosen  biographies  and  voting  records  of  leoding  Presidential  hopefuls, 
other  key  personalities.  This  second  special  supplement  In  the  continuing 
coverage  of  the  1964  election  campaigns  will  be  published  next  week. 


Company. 


Congressional  Quarterly  Service 
173S  K  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20036  202  296-6800 


State. 


Houston  Brown 

{Continued  from  page  39) 


the  fadinf?,  streaked  paint  on 
the  Big  ^d  Apple  monument, 
he  began  to  work  on  the  town’s 
leaders  to  brighten  up  that  tour¬ 
ist  attraction.  It  didn’t  take  but 
two  or  three  “needles”  in  his 
column  to  get  the  painters  out 
to  make  the  monument  look  good 
again. 

Mr.  Brown  probably  has  never 
worked  as  hard  in  his  life,  but 
he’s  probably  never  gotten  more 
enjoyment  out  of  his  chores. 

He  was  21  years  old  when  he 
got  his  first  smell  of  printer’s 
ink,  although  he  was  interested 
in  newspapering  as  far  back  as 
high  school  in  Florence,  Ala. 

Mr.  Brown  broke  in  on  the 
Florence  Times,  a  daily  and 
weekly  combination,  doing  a  lit¬ 
tle  bit  of  everything  but  report¬ 
ing.  Soon  he  joined  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  Advertiser  right  away 
as  state  editor. 

His  early  20’s  were  spent  on 
the  Advertiser,  and  he  went  to 
the  Birmingham  ~  Age  Herald 
next.  There  he  watched  such 
stories  build  as  the  Lindbergh 
flight  across  the  Atlantic  and 
the  newspaper’s  crusade  against 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

He  won  promotions  with  Bir- 
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mingham,  going  up  to  slot  man 
and  new's  editor  in  charge  of  an 
eight-man  copy  desk. 

Up  North 

Leaving  the  South  for  the  first 
time,  Mr.  Brown  took  over  edi¬ 
torial  management  of  the  Cana- 
daigua  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Messen¬ 
ger.  The  paper  was  a  member 
of  the  brokerage  firm  of  Palmer, 
DeWitt  and  Palmer. 

This  was  the  start  of  Mr. 
Brown’s  tenure  under  E.  D.  De- 
Witt,  who  was  buying  papers 
in  several  surrounding  commu¬ 
nities.  Later  Mr.  Brown  was 
“loaned”  to  the  legal  department 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News 
where  he  worked  under  Daniel 
Dorn  in  the  famous  Hoag  vs. 
Chicago  Tribune  and  News  case. 

He  returned  after  two  years 
to  DeWitt’s  brokerage  affiliation 
until  the  firm  became  inactive 
with  the  death  of  the  principals. 

Mr.  Brown  then  worked  as 
managing  editor  over  a  staff  of 
22  on  the  Long  Branch  (N.  J.) 
Daily  Record. 

After  a  couple  of  decades  in 
the  North,  he  returned  South 
again  to  take  care  of  his  aged 
father  and  mother.  He  rejoined 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Post-Herald  and  sei^’ed  as 
swing  slot  man  and  news  editor 
for  14  years. 

Following  the  death  of  his 
parents,  Mr.  Brown  resigned 
from  newspapering  to  take  on 
some  private  writing. 

Short  Retirement 

He  said  it  wasn’t  long,  though, 
until  he  became  tired  of  retir¬ 
ing,  and  got  back  into  the  action 
again.  He  went  to  Atlanta, 
where  his  son  works  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  of  the  metropolitan 
dailies. 

Getting  close  to  the  paper 
business  again  made  Houston 
Brown  restless.  Sylvan  Meyer, 
the  Daily  Times  editor,  was 
looking  for  someone  with  Mr. 
Brown’s  experience  and  heard 
of  him  through  the  Atlanta  pa¬ 
pers.  A  long  distance  conversa¬ 
tion  over  the  telephone  between 
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them  eventually  led  to  the  start 
of  Mr.  Brown’s  “reporting  ca¬ 
reer”  —  even  if  later  than  most. 

Mr.  Brown  sees  little  differ¬ 
ence  in  new'spapering  today, 
fundamentally  —  there’s  news, 
and  it’s  got  to  get  into  print. 
But  he  finds  competition  among 
papers  and  reporters  not  as 
thick  as  it  used  to  be. 

.Aptitude  Plus  (Curiosity 

What  does  an  elderly  “cub  re¬ 
porter”  think  it  takes  to  make 
a  good  reporter?  A  natural  apti¬ 
tude  for  the  business,  plus  plen¬ 
ty  of  curiosity. 

And  a  good  story  depends  on 
“how  your  mind  runs  ...  it 
should  be  witten  so  your  reader 
knows  how  you  feel.  .  .  .” 

Houston  Brown’s  happy  now 
—  back  into  the  heat  of  a  dead¬ 
line,  getting  more  satisfaction 
in  seeing  his  byline  in  black  and 
white,  rather  than  pencilling  in 
someone  else’s  at  the  top  of  the 
copy.  He’ll  probably  hang 
around  “the  Hills  of  Haber¬ 
sham”  —  which  poet  Sidney 
Lanier  made  famous  —  as  long 
as  he’s  needed. 

And  that  may  be  a  long  time, 
because  the  Times  could  hardly 
do  without  its  Habersham  Bu¬ 
reau  now.  And  the  Big  Red  Ap¬ 
ple  at  Cornelia  will  need  another 
coat  of  paint  someday,  too. 


Obituary 


Jameson  D.  Gorin,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Greensburg 
(Ky.)  Record  Herald;  Oct.  25. 

*  *  * 

William  A.  van  Benschoten, 
84,  former  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press;  Oct.  28. 

*  .  * 

Victor  R.  Lambdin,  86,  for¬ 
mer  political  and  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  old  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Herald;  Oct.  25. 

*  *  * 

Ray  Trullinger,  68,  retired 
fish  and  game  columnist  for  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  and 
Sun;  Oct.  29. 

«  *  « 

Charles  C.  Baldwin,  75,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch  and  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  and  literary 
critic  for  the  old  New  York  Sun; 
Oct.  23. 

*  *  . 

Thomas  E.  Depoy,  39,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Marion 
(Ind.)  Chronicle-Tribune;  re- 
j  cently. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Stiewe,  55,  Chicago 
Daily  News  photographer  for  35 
years;  recently. 

•  ♦  * 

CoRYDON  H.  Haddox,  86„  for¬ 
mer  staff  writer  for  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service;  Oct.  24. 
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BRIDE — Argentina  Ramos  of  San 
Juan  and  Lee  Hills  of  Detroit  were 
married  Oct.  31  in  New  York. 
Mrs.  Ramos'  late  husband,  Angel 
Ramos,  was  head  of  El  Mundo  in 
Puerto  Rico.  Mr.  Hills  is  executive 
editor  of  Knight  Newspapers  and 
publisher  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press.  He  and  the  late  Mr.  Ramos 
were  active  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Inter  American  Press  Association. 


Aids  Neffro  Colleges 

.John  Cowles,  president  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
Company,  is  one  of  35  business 
and  education  leaders  serving 
on  the  National  Committee  for 
the  United  Negro  Colleges  De¬ 
velopment  Campaign.  He  is 
serving  on  the  committee  at  the 
joint  request  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  and  Charles  G.  Mortimer, 
chairman  of  General  Foods  Cor¬ 
poration  and  national  chairman 
of  the  development  campaign. 
Objective  of  the  campaign  is  to 
raise  $50  million  for  32  colleges. 


He  Helped  T-Men 

Tarenthm,  Pa. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  conferred  a  special  certifi¬ 
cate  of  thanks  on  Eugene  A. 
Simon,  publisher  of  the  Valley 
News,  for  his  newspaper’s  help 
in  digging  up  information  on 
tax  evasion  by  local  racketeers. 
The  award  was  made  by  Dean 
J.  Barron,  regional  commis¬ 
sioner,  IRS. 

• 

Changes  Sides  in  War 

Michael  Goldsmith,  Associated 
Press  Geneva  correspondent,  has 
moved  into  Algeria  to  cover 
events  there.  AP’s  Andrew  C. 
Borowiec,  who  was  among  the 
newsmen  ordered  out  of  Algeria 
recently  by  President  Ahmed 
Ben  Bella,  has  returned  to  the 
scene  of  the  Algeria-Morocco 
border  dispute,  this  time  on  the 
Moroccan  side. 
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A  short  time  ago  we  invited  our  readers  to  a 
concert  by  the  U.S.  Field  Band  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  and  they  responded  with  gusto. 
A  record  5,500  people  jammed  our  local 
band  shell  —  and  the  enjoyment  was  mutual! 

Each  year  The  Phoenix  Gazette  sponsors 
nearly  25  programs  of  various  types  —  from 
Golden  Gloves  boxing  tournaments  to  Free 
Medical  Forums,  representing  a  wide  range 
of  interests  among  readers  of  all  ages.  Do 
they  appreciate  it?  From  the  thousands  of 
“thank  you's”  we  receive,  we  know  they  do. 
We  also  believe  it  helps  them  understand 
that  The  Gazette  takes  an  active  interest  in 
them  as  well  as  in  our  community. 


Live  entertainment 
“lives”  in  Phoenix 


■\ 


Atomic  Energy.  Investor-owned  electric  power  companies  are  now  par-  Power  Sources.  Exotic  power  sources  are  under  research.  They  make 
ticipating  in  26  projects  designed  to  produce  electricity  through  atomic  use  of  the  latest  advances  in  chemistry  and  physics.  This  experimental 

energy.  It’s  a  $1  billion  program,  involving  126  companies  from  all  thermionic  tube,  which  converts  heat  directly  into  electricity,  is  a 

over  the  nation.  Eight  plants  are  already  producing  atomic  electricity.  possible  new  source  for  producing  electric  power  in  the  future. 


L 
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Investor-owned  electric  power  companies  are  engaged  in  far-reaching  research  and  development... 

Ever  since  the  days  of  Thomas  Edison,  the  nation’s  investor-owned 
electric  light  and  power  companies  have  been  using  research  and 
development  to  bring  you  the  benefit  of  better  and  more  economical 
service.  They’ve  been  able  to  do  it  because  you  have  given  them  your 
support  as  a  customer.  And  they’ve  done  it  with  you  in  mind. 

One  result  is  the  low  unit  price  you  now  pay  for  electricity.  On 
the  average,  a  kilowatt  hour  costs  the  residential  customer  less  than 
half  as  much  today  as  it  did  25  years  ago.  And  you  are  being  served 
by  electricity  in  ever-increasing  ways. 

Together  with  equipment  manufacturers,  the  investor-owned  elec¬ 
tric  power  companies  are  now  engaged  in  hundreds  of  far-reaching 
research  and  development  projects  designed  to  brighten  your  future. 
These  companies  can  supply  and  deliver  all  the  additional  electricity 
you— and  a  growing  America— will  ever  need. 

Investor-Owned  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies 

. . .  more  than  300  companies  across  the  nation 

Sponsors'  namts  on  reqiitst  throuch  this  maguino 


Generation.  New  ways  to  get  electricity  are  constantly  explored.  Twelve  investor-owned  electric  power  companies  and  a  manufacturer  are  study¬ 
ing  magnetohydrodynamics  (MHO),  in  which  a  stream  of  ionized  gas  is  passed  through  a  magnetic  field  at  supersonic  speeds  to  produce  electricity. 


Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 
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A  comprehensive  study  is 
“The  Press  in  Latin  America, 
Spain,  and  Portugfal:  A  Sum¬ 
mary  of  Recent  Developments” 
(Institute  of  Hispanic  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Luso-Brazilian  Studies, 
Bolivar  House,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  Stanford,  Calif.  Paper¬ 
back  pamphlet.  48  pasres.  $1). 
The  author,  Ronald  H.  Chilcote, 
director  of  the  Institute,  bepins 
his  introduction: 

“The  press  in  Latin  America, 
Spain,  and  Portugal  suffers 
from  burdensome  laws,  perplex¬ 
ing  politics,  and  pressures  from 
the  government  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  or  news  media  monopolies 
that  often  dominate  and  ‘guide’ 
the  news.  Bribes,  subsidies  to 
pro-government  newspapers,  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  importation  of 
newsprint,  taxes  or  exemptions 
from  taxes,  loans  for  financing, 
the  subsidies  of  official  state  ad¬ 
vertising  —  the.^e  are  some  of 
the  problems  which  affect  the 
press.  There  are  also  abundant 
cases  of  outright  censorship, 
confiscation,  and  destruction  of 
newspapers.” 

The  study  credits  the  New 
York  Times  with  the  most  thor¬ 
ough  coverage  of  Latin  America 
and  also  praises  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post,  New  York  HeraJd  Trib¬ 
une,  Christian  Seienee  Monitor, 
Chicago  Daily  News,  Chicago 
Tribune,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 


Dispatch,  Houston  (Tex.)  Post, 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times,  Mi¬ 
ami  (Fla.)  Herald  and  Miami 
News  and  the  news  services. 

“The  Winds  of  Revolution: 
Latin  America  Today — and  To- 
mori-ow,”  by  Tad  Szulc,  New 
York  Times  correspondent,  will 
be  published  Nov.  29  (Praeger). 

Russell  Kirk,  “To  the  Point” 
conservative  political  columnist 
for  General  Features  Corpora¬ 
tion,  a  world  traveler  and  au¬ 
thor  of  many  books,  has  written 
another  one,  “Confessions  of  a 
Bohemian  Tory:  Episodes  and 
Reflections  of  a  Vagrant  Ca¬ 
reer”  (Fleet.  308  pages.  $4.50). 

Seventeen  speeches  delivered 
over  the  last  16  years  by  out¬ 
standing  journalists  and  others 
as  New'spaper  Guild  Memorial 
Lectures  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  School  of  Journalism 
have  been  collected  into  a  book, 
“The  Press  In  Perspective” 
(Louisiana  State  University 
Press,  Baton  Rouge  3.  217  pages. 
$6).  The  editor  is  Ralph  D. 
Casey,  director  emeritus  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  School 
of  Journalism. 

An  absorbingly  interesting 
and  inspiring  biography  for 
young  people  is  “Miracle  Man 
of  Printing:  Ottmar  Mergen- 
thaler”  (Julian  Messner,  Inc., 
New  York.  190  pages.  $3.25). 
The  author  is  1.  E.  Levine,  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  of  City 
College  of  New  York. 

A  comprehensive  casebook  on 
freedom  of  religion,  speech, 
press  and  assembly  is  “First 
Amendment  Freedoms”  (Cornell 
University  Press,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.), 


by  Cornell  Prof.  Milton  R.  Kon- 
vitz.  It  supplements  his  “Bill  of 
Rights  Reader,”  the  second  edi¬ 
tion  of  which  was  published  in 
1960.  Another  volume  is  planned 
to  cover  leading  cases  on  civil 
and  political  rights  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  rights  guar- 
teed  by  the  First  Amendment. 
The  new  volume  contains  United 
States  Supreme  Court  cases  de¬ 
cided  as  recently  as  this  sum¬ 
mer. 

Henry  J.  Taylor,  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  political  colum¬ 
nist  and  author,  has  written  his 
first  novel,  “The  Big  Man,”  a 
political  story  in  which  a  Middle 
Western  lawyer  rises  to  promi¬ 
nence  between  the  two  World 
Wars  and  seeks  the  Presidency 
of  the  U.  S. 

Henry  E.  Isola,  editor  of  Isola 
Sports  News  Service,  also  is 
sports  editor  of  the  new  third 
revised  edition  of  “The  Colum¬ 
bia  Encyclopedia”  (Columbia 
University  Press,  New  York.  2,- 
400  pages.  One  volume.  $49.50). 
Histories  of  all  sports  from 
angling  through  wrestling  and 
biographies  of  stars  from  Grover 
Cleveland  Alexander  to  Mildred 
Babe  Didrikson  Zaharias  are  in¬ 
cluded  among  the  75,000  articles 
involving  seven  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  words. 

W.  D.  Workman  Jr.,  associate 
editor,  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State, 
is  author  of  “The  Bishop  From 
Barnw’ell,”  a  book  about  State 
Senator  Edgar  A.  Brown,  a 
powerful  political  figure  in 
South  Carolina  since  he  was 
first  elected  to  the  S.  C.  General 
Assembly  in  1920.  Much  of  the 
writing  about  “Mr.  Democrat” 
Brov/n  was  done  by  “Mr.  Re¬ 
publican”  Workman  while  the 
latter  was  himself  campaigning 
for  the  U.  S.  Senate  in  1962. 

David  J.  Wilkie,  retired  auto¬ 
motive  editor  of  the  Associated 
Press,  was  honored  on  Oct.  17, 
his  75th  birthday  and  publica¬ 
tion  date  of  his  first  book, 
“American  Autos  and  Their 
Makers”  (Esquire  Publications. 
191  pages.  $15), 

Dean  Edward  W.  Barrett  of 
the  Columbia  University  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism  is  edi¬ 
tor  of  “Journalists  in  Action” 
(Channel  Press.  Nov.  12),  a  col¬ 
lection  of  62  essays  by  Columbia 
alumni  assembled  in  observance 
of  the  school’s  50th  anniversary. 

“The  Nature  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions”  (By  John  Marston,  as¬ 
sistant  dean.  College  of  Com¬ 
munication  Arts,  Michigan  State 
University.  McGraw-Hill.  393 
pages.  $7.95)  is  oriented  around 
the  Research-Action-Communi¬ 
cation-Evaluation  (RACE)  for¬ 
mula.  The  formula  provides 
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.  .  But  the  guy  who  said,  here's  nothin'  new  under 
the  sun,'  didn't  know  about  what's  happening  at  NEA." 
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both  a  definition  of  public  ela- 
tions  and  a  working  pattei  ri  of 
procedure,  and  is  illustrate  1  by 
numerous  actual  cases  in  which 
particular  elements  of  this  for¬ 
mula  are  predominant. 

Herman  Kogan,  assistant  to 
the  executive  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  and  in  charge 
of  the  weekend  edition  maga¬ 
zine,  Payiorama,  is  author  of 
“The  Long  White  Line:  The 
Story  of  Abbott  Laboratories” 
(Random  House.  Nov.  28.  Illus¬ 
trated.  309  pages.  $5.95),  an  in¬ 
formal  narrative  about  one  of 
the  great  ethical  pharmaceutical 
companies.  Mr.  Kogan,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  other  books,  is  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  graduate  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  for¬ 
merly  worked  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  City  News  Bureau  of 
Chicago,  Chicago  Sun  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Su7i-Times. 

Language  is  a  human  activity 
with  many  more  aspects  than 
that  of  simply  communicating 
ideas  and  facts,  it  is  demon- 
.strated  dramatically  in  “The 
Spell  of  Words”  (Philosophical 
Library,  New’  York.  224  words. 
$5).  Authors  are  John  Levitt, 
staff  tutor  in  the  Department 
of  Extra-Mural  Studies,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Keele,  and  his  wife, 
Joan  Levitt,  until  recently  a 
teacher  of  English. 

An  important  new  aid  in 
achieving  intelligibility  and  in 
developing  a  richer  vocabulary 
is  the  “World  Book  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Dictionary”  (Field  Enter¬ 
prises  Educational  Corporation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chi¬ 
cago  54,  Ill.  Two  volumes.  180,- 
000  entries.  2,266  pages.  2,000 
drawings  and  diagrams.  $50.20 
in  the  U.  S.  $55  in  Canada.  Sav¬ 
ings  when  purchased  in  comb'- 
nation  with  “World  Book  En¬ 
cyclopedia.”)  This  first  diction¬ 
ary  created  for  use  with  an  en¬ 
cyclopedia  has  some  20,000 
words  that  did  not  exist  a  gen¬ 
eration  ago  —  words  such  as 
cosmonaut,  aeromedicine,  googol. 
It  is  edited  by  Clarence  L.  Barn¬ 
hart. 

*  *  * 

Sons  of  Merryle  Stanley 
Rukeyser,  whose  “Everybody’s 
Money”  column  is  syndicated, 
are  in  the  communications  field, 
too.  His  eldest  son,  Merryle 
Stanley  Jr.,  is  a  vicepresident 
of  NBC  in  charge  of  news  and 
publicity;  his  second  son,  Louis 
R.,  is  head  of  the  New  Delhi 
bureau  of  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun  and  recently  was  in  Saigon 
and  Hong  Kong  on  assignments; 
his  third  son,  William  S.,  a  na¬ 
tional  rewrite  man  on  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  is  on  leave  for 
graduate  studies  at  Cambridge 
University  in  England;  his 
fourth  son,  Robert  J.,  is  a  senior 
at  Cornell  University. 
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IT  TOOK  ONLY  10  SECONDS  FOR  LERNER  NEWSPAPERS  (Chicago) 
TO  PROCESS  THIS  65  LINE  SCREEN  PRINT  READY  FOR  CAMERA 


they  did  it  with 

FOTORITE. 

RAPID  PROCESS  SYSTEM 


No  need  for  a  halftone  negative.. .no  stripping  or 
double  burning  your  plate!  FOTORITE,  the  modem 
approach  to  automatic  photo  processing,  also  gives 
you  positives  of  type  set  on  photo  typesetting  equip¬ 
ment  in  seconds...coniact  prints,  glossies,  proofs  - 
all  in  seconds!  Send  coupon  today  for  complete 
details  on  this  proven  time  and  money  saver! 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAYI 


FOTORITE,  INC  ^ 

6424  N.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago  45,  III. 

PleoM  ruth  the  complete  story  on  the  Fotorite  Rapid  Process  System. 


'ADI  I  dingia  vveignT  v^iossy  enlarging  roper. 
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COR  HARRe.R  PARK 
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New  Jersey  Lists 
Non-Public  Records 


Trenton,  N.  J, 

New  Jersey  reporters  have 
been  jfiven  a  blueprint  for  what’s 
out-of-bounds  to  them  in  the 
files  of  public  offices. 

Referring  to  the  provisions  of 
Chapter  73,  Public  Laws  of 
1963,  which  provides  for  the 
purchase  or  reproduction  of  pub¬ 
lic  records,  Governor  Richard  J. 
Hughes  spelled  out  these  excep¬ 
tions  by  issuing  Executive  Order 
No.  9.  The  order  states  the 
following  “shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  public  records  subject  to 
inspection  and  examination  and 
available  for  copying’’: 

•  Questions  on  examinations 
required  to  be  conducted  by  any 
State  or  local  governmental 
agency; 

•  Personnel  records  which  are 
required  to  be  made,  maintained 
or  kept  by  any  State  or  local 
governmental  agency ; 

•  Records  concerning  mor¬ 
bidity,  mortality  and  reportable 
diseases  of  named  persons  re¬ 
quired  to  be  made,  maintained 
or  kept  by  any  State  or  local 
governmental  agency ; 

•  Records  which  are  required 
to  be  made,  maintained  or  kept 
by  any  State  or  local  govern¬ 
mental  agency  which  would  dis¬ 
close  information  concerning 
illegitimacy; 

•  Fingerprint  cards,  plates 
and  photographs  and  other  sim¬ 
ilar  criminal  investigation  rec¬ 
ords  which  are  required  to  be 
made,  maintained  or  kept  by  any 
State  or  local  governmental 
agency; 

•  Criminal  records  required 
to  be  made,  maintained  and  kept 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
R.  S.  53:1-20.1  and  R.  S,  53:1- 
20.2; 

•  Personal  property  tax  re¬ 
turns  required  to  be  filed  under 
the  provisions  of  Chapter  4  of 
Title  54  of  the  Revised  Statutes; 

•  Records  relating  to  peti¬ 
tions  for  executive  clemency. 

Must  Be  Published 

According  to  Executive  Order 
No.  9,  heads  of  each  department 
of  state  government  were 
authorized  to  adopt  regulations 
setting  forth  which  records 
under  their  jurisdiction  “shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  public 
records.” 

Executive  Order  No.  9  re¬ 
quired  that  the  text  of  any 
regulation  adopted  after  Oct.  1, 
1963,  be  published  in  at  least 
10  state  newspapers  at  least  15 
days  prior  to  the  proposed  effec¬ 
tive  date  of  such  regfulation. 


Further,  a  copy  of  any  such 
regulation,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Governor  endorsed  on  it, 
had  to  be  placed  on  file  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
No  such  regulation  could  be  ef¬ 
fective  until  it  had  been  pub¬ 
lished,  approved  and  filed. 

State  Executives  immediately 
followed  Executiv’e  Order  No.  9 
with  specific  regulations  relating 
to  their  own  departments. 

Exclusions  Posted 

Lloyd  W.  McCorkle,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Institutions  and  Agen¬ 
cies,  set  out  these  exclusions: 

•  All  records  .  .  •  established 
for  the  diagnosis  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  mentally  ill  and 
mentally  retarded,  concerning 
the  individual,  institutional,  per¬ 
sonal  or  social  history  of  any 
patient  received  or  released  from 
any  such  institution. 

•  All  records  concerning  pa¬ 
role  matters  .  .  .  wherein  the 
Board  of  Managers  exercises  the 
paroling  authority  of  inmates 
under  its  jurisdiction. 

•  All  records  concerning  the 
identity  and  personal  history  of 
individuals  applying  for  or  re¬ 
ceiving  public  assistance. 

Law  and  Public  Safety 

Theodore  I.  Better,  acting  at¬ 
torney  general,  listed  the  follow¬ 
ing  exceptions  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Law  and  Public  Safety 
and  the  Attorney  General’s 
office: 

•  Applications  filed  with  the 
Bureau  of  Securities. 

•  Applications  for  licensure 
filed  with  the  Division  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Boards. 

John  A.  Kervick,  State  Treas¬ 
urer,  handed  down  this  excep¬ 
tion: 

•  All  records  concerning  the 
Escheat  of  Real  and  Personal 
Property. 

Robert  A.  Roe,  Commissioner 
of  Conservation  and  Economic 
Development,  listed  these  excep¬ 
tions: 

•  Information  from  a  veter¬ 
ans  claim  folder  such  as  may  be 
divulged  only  to  an  accredited 
representative  through  the 
power  of  attoimey  or  to  a  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction; 

•  Application  files  of  in- 
process  land  acquisitions  by 
local  government  units. 

•  Application  files  of  in- 
process  State  land  acquisitions. 

•  All  records  relating  to  the 
qualifications  and  classifications 
of  contractors,  consultants  and 


appraisers; 

•  All  records  relating  to  all 
consultants’  reports  and  recom¬ 
mendations  prior  to  official  dis¬ 
closure. 

Department  of  Education 

Frederick  M.  Raubinger,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  listed: 

•  All  records  concerning  ap¬ 
plications  for  State  scholarships 
and  loans  except  as  may  other¬ 
wise  be  provided  by  rule  or 
regulation. 

•  All  student  records  kept 
by  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  State  colleges  and  the  New 
Jersey  School  for  the  Deaf  ex¬ 
cept  as  may  otherwise  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  rule  or  regulation. 

Highway  Department 

Dwight  R.  G.  Palmer,  State 
Highway  Commissioner,  listed: 

•  All  records  which  relate  to 
future  construction  projects  in 
terms  of  specific  amounts  or 
locations. 

•  All  records  relating  to  esti¬ 
mates,  appraisals  and  costs  of 
acquiring  right  of  way  prior  to 
the  completion  of  transactions. 

•  All  records  relating  to  re¬ 
search  and  tests  required  in  the 
development  of  highway  materi¬ 
als,  design  and  construction. 

•  All  records  relating  to  con¬ 
sultants’  reports  and  recom¬ 
mendations  prior  to  disclosure 
at  public  hearings. 

Philip  Alampi,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  listed: 

•  All  records  concerning  the 
financial  condition  of  applicants 
for  a  license. 

•  Reports  by  licensees. 

Department  of  State 

Robert  J.  Burkhardt,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  listed: 

•  The  index  of  business  or 
partnership  names. 

•  The  index  of  hotel  names. 

•  The  index  of  names,  badges 
and  insignia  of  fraternal,  bene¬ 
ficial  and  other  associations. 

•  The  index  of  corporate 
records. 

William  F.  Hyland,  president 
ot  the  Board  of  Public  Utility 
Commissioners,  listed: 

•  All  records  which  relate  to 
accidents  and  investigation  of 
accidents  concerning  public  util¬ 
ities  and  to  safety  inspections 
and  surveys  of  property  and 
equipment  of  public  utilities. 

Dept,  of  Health 

Dr.  Roscoe  P.  Kandle,  State 
Commissioner  of  Health,  listed: 

•  Individual  records  and  re¬ 
ports  concerning  morbidity,  mor¬ 
tality  and  reportable  diseases  of 
named  persons.  (Statistical  sum¬ 
maries  are  not  so  protected). 

•  Questions  on  examinations. 

•  Information  regarding  ille¬ 
gitimacy,  except  to  the  illegiti- 
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APPRECIATION  for  service  ren¬ 
dered  during  the  New  York  news¬ 
paper  strike  last  winter  is  ei- 
pressed  by  the  Christian  Scienci 
Monitor  to  Metropolitan  Newt 
Company  in  this  illuminated 
scroll.  More  than  5  million  copies 
of  the  Monitor  went  into  New 
York  during  the  shutdown  of  its 
major  dailies.  The  scroll  signed  by 
Bruce  G.  McAuley  pays  tribute  t« 
Metropolitan's  flexible  delivery 
schedules  and  consistent  daily 
service. 


mate,  his  or  her  guardian,  legal 
counsel,  or  in  response  to  court 
process  or  subpoena.  The  orig¬ 
inal  records  of  illegitimate  chil¬ 
dren  are  merged  in  an  open  file 
with  the  birth  records  of  legiti¬ 
mate  children.  Accordingly,  the 
general  public  shall  have  the 
right  to  search  birth  records  or 
examine  or  copy  the  record  of 
any  legitimate  birth  oixly  when 
such  records  by  name  of  child 
and  date  of  birth  can  be  identi¬ 
fied  prior  to  examining  these 
records. 

•  The  copying  of  information 
from  marriage  or  death  records 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
list  of  names  and  addresses 
having  an  immediate  or  fore¬ 
seeable  commercial  use,  thereby 
invading  the  privacy  of  indi¬ 
viduals  or  families  named  on 
such  records. 

w  *  w 

Flxceptions  in  Ohio  Law 

COLUMBITS,  Ohio 

Ohio’s  new  “open  records’’ 
law  became  effective  Sept.  27. 

Passed  by  a  near-unanimous 
vote  in  this  year’s  Ohio  General 
Assembly,  the  law  provides  that 
records  on  all  levels  of  local  and 
state  government,  with  certain 
exceptions,  shall  be  open  to  the 
public.  The  exceptions  are 
records  pertaining  to  physical 
or  psychiatric  examinations, 
adoption,  probation,  and  parole 
proceedings,  and  records  pro¬ 
hibited  by  state  or  federal  law. 
Penalty  for  non-compliance  with  I 
the  new  law  is  a  $100  fine  per  i 
offense. 
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packaging... 


. . .  may  seem  like  a  very  insignificant  part  of 
your  stereotype  mat  order— but  consider  this. 

Your  Wood  mats  have  built-in  properties 
of  shrinkage  and  compressibility  that  are 
susceptible  to  atmospheric  conditions  and 
transportation  handling.  Without  proper 
packaging,  these  properties  would  deteriorate 
in  transit  causing  inferior  performance. 

That’s  why,  at  Wood  Flong,  every  mat  is 


packaged  in  a  specific  manner  (see  above)  to 
protect  and  preserve  all  characteristics. 

You  can  be  sure  every  Wood  mat  is  ready 
to  perform  perfectly  when  it  arrives  at  your 
newspaper  plant. 

SUPtR  FIONGS  •  lt.O.P.  5UMR  fLONOS  •  H-T-P  MATS  • 
STANDARD  MATS  •  DUROMATS  •  SPtCIAL  MATS  •  R.O.P. 
COIOR  MATS  •  GRttN  BAKfD  MATS  • 

SYNDICATC  MATS  •  AD  MATS 


One  pitee  SUPER  FLONG  no  pack  mat-A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 


HOOSICK  PALLS,  NEW  YORK 
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“UP  TIME”  is  the  true  measure  of  performance 


Fotomatic  composition  can  be 
processed  instantly,  automatically 
on  low  cost  auxiliary  equip¬ 
ment.  No  darkroom  needed. 


SET  PHOTOCOMPOSITION  DIRECTLY 
FROM  STANDARD  TAPE  AT  LOW  COST 


Key  to  "Up  Time"  productivity  in  phototypesetting  is  the  new 
two-letter  Fotomat  which  permits  the  Fotomatic  to  operate 
from  tape  in  the  same,  direct  manner  as  a  hot  metal  machine. 


Fotomatic  is  the  only  photographic  typesetting  machine  that  operates  directly  from  standard  six- 
level  tape  .  .  .  without  conversion.  One  magazine  simplicity,  standard  90-channel  keyboard,  two- 
letter  Fotomats  and  fast  600  character-per-minute  camera  make  the  Fotomatic  highly  productive, 
versatile,  low  in  cost.  The  machine  is  easily  operated,  readily  understood,  compatible  with  other 
composing  room  equipment.  Fotomatic  brings  "Up  Time”  efficiency  to  tape-set  photocomposition. 

INTERTYPE  COMPANY,  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  New  York 

A  Division  of  Harns-Intertype  Corporation 


Set  in  Fotosetter  News  Gothics. 


PIsnt  *  Equipment 


SEA  OF  NEWSPAPERS — This  was  the  scene  in  the  mail  room  of  the 
Oiclahoma  City  Sunday  Oklahoman  before  distribution  Oct.  20  of 
This  Is  Oklahoma,"  a  special  edition  marking  the  60th  anniversary  of 
the  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company. 


Toronto  Telepm 
In  New  Home,  Its 
Features  Showing 

Toronto 

The  Telegram  threw  a  party 
recently  to  celebrate  the  eveninp; 
newspaper’s  move  into  a  bright 
new  plant  on  downtown  '^'ront 
Street,  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  overcrowded  building 
that  was  its  headquarters  for 
64  years. 

Premier  John  P.  Robarts  of 
Ontario,  who  had  mortared  the 
new  building’s  foundation  stone 
in  place  a  year  and  six  days 
earlier,  led  a  list  of  almost  500 
guests  representing  government, 
business,  the  press  and  broad¬ 
casters  at  the  official  opening 
festivities. 

Telegram  Publisher  John  Gas- 
sett  presented  Mr.  Robarts  with 
a  silver-plated  section  of  a  metal 
column-rule  dating  from  the 
regime  of  John  Ross  Robertson, 
who  founded  the  newspaper  in 
1876. 

The  premier  used  the  rule  to 
slice  through  a  newsprint  bar¬ 
rier  at  the  front  door  of  the  new 
plant. 

One  of  the  many  features  of 
efficiency  and  contemporary  de¬ 


sign  —  a  shallow  pool  beside  a 
front-door  sculpture  titled 
“Venus  Probe  No.  4  Optical 
Orbit’’  —  proved  a  trap  for  an 
unwary  telegraph  messenger 
boy  before  the  ceremonies.  He 
stumbled  into  the  pool,  soaking 
himself  and  a  sheaf  of  con¬ 
gratulatory  messages  addressed 
to  Mr.  Bassett. 

Walt  Makdator  of  the  Tele¬ 
gram  News  Service  wrote  about 
the  newspaper’s  move  from  Bay 
and  Melinda  Streets  —  230 
truck-loads,  600  tons  of  machin¬ 
ery,  furniture  and  records  —  in 
feature  style,  giving  some  amus¬ 
ing  sidelights: 

*  *  * 

At  times  the  move  seemed 
as  hectic  as  a  Cossack  charge. 
And  heroes  of  that  charge  had 
to  be  Canada  Millwrights,  which 
over  the  weekend  moved  the 
composing  room  equipment. 

They  moved  the  48  linecast¬ 
ing  machines,  each  weighing  3,- 
000  pounds,  out  of  the  building’s 
fifth  fioor,  down  a  make  shift 
elevator  and  on  to  trucks  to  be 
taken  to  the  new  quarters.  Their 
average  speed  was  one  machine 
every  11  minutes. 

jfc  4c  4i 

Ted  Reeve,  the  newspaper’s 
venerated  sports  columnist  was 
said  to  be  sentimentally  dis¬ 
turbed  by  his  departure  from 
the  old  building  and  the  after¬ 


hours  haunts  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

II is  feelings  about  the  switch 
are  shared  by  other  veterans 
among  the  1,300  Telegram  em¬ 
ployes. 

*  *  * 

Nostalgia  and  Apprehension 

The  move  was  more  than  a 
physical  thing.  It  was  packed 
with  nostalgia  and  emotion; 
there  was  anticipation  —  and 
perhaps  a  bit  of  apprehension. 

And  there  were  a  few  hitches. 
For  example,  no  one  anticipated 
that  pencils  have  to  be  .sharp¬ 
ened,  hence  no  pencil  sharpen¬ 
ers  are  to  be  found  in  “Canada’s 
most  modem  equipped  newspa¬ 
per  plant.” 

Thumbtacks  bent  when  pushed 
against  the  new  metal  walls, 
so  no  calendars  or  timetables 
could  be  put  up. 

And  the  multi-buttoned  phones 
tend  to  get  confused :  When  you 
dial  a  fellow  reporter  you’re 
liable  to  get  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor  —  to  the  dismay  of  both 
parties. 

*  *  * 

A  photographer  went  into  a 
darkroom  to  develop  pictures  of 
an  escape  artist  and  the  door 
locked  behind  him.  No  escape 
artist  himself,  it  took  90  minutes 
before  workmen  heard  his  bleat- 
ings  and  freed  him. 


The  new  Tely  has  such  an  ele¬ 
gant  appearance  that  even  the 
stair  is  getting  a  bit  ritzy.  Pho¬ 
tographers  want  their  darkroom 
to  be  called  the  “photo  lab;” 
the  women’s  department  may 
become  the  “ladies  emporium./’ 
and  the  sports  department  sim¬ 
ply  known  as  “athletics.” 

*  *  V 

Tea  for  the  Editor 
As  reporters  and  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  people  involved  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  daily  newspaper 
mingled  with  rather  awkward 
shyness  in  the  sparkling  new 
surroundings,  a  significant  little 
ceremony  was  being  enacted  in 
the  office  of  Doug  MacFarlane, 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Telegram. 

Miss  Stickells  served  him  tea 
in  a  fancy  Crown  Derby  cup. 
The  last  time  Maudie  parad^ 
her  Crown  Derby  china  was 
when  the  late  George  McCul- 
lach  bought  the  Tely  in  1948. 
She  made  two-bag  tea  then,  too. 
• 

14  Units  into  Foider 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
When  the  color  schedule  calls 
for  it,  all  14  units  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Banner  and  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean  presses  can  run  into  one 
folder.  Nine  webs  run  into  one 
folder  also,  according  to  G.  F. 
McWhorter,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent. 
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made  by  Crosfield  Electronics,  ruary,  according  to  Frank  J.  or  advancing  the  position  of  the 
Inc.,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y.,  will  be  Stapleton  of  the  Branham  Co.,  pre-printed  pages,  as  required 
installed  on  the  web  presses  of  advertising  representatives.  to  match  the  printing  units, 
the  Newspaper  Printing  Cor-  In  the  operation  of  the  Cros-  If  over-printing  is  not  re- 

poration,  jointly  owned  and  field  “SpectaTron  System,”  the  quired,  a  fully  pre-printed  web 

operated  by  the  two  newspapers,  color  material  is  printed  on  a  can  be  fed  from  an  auxiliary 
The  Banner  and  the  Tennes-  color  press  having  properly  reelstand  directly  into  the  folder, 

.sean  pioneered  in  the  field  of  sized  cylinders,  and  equipped  and  the  insetter  will  then  keep 

ROP  color,  and  have  established  with  a  rewinder  foj  winding  the  the  color  pages  in  register  with 
A  pre-print  insetter  control  a  national  reputation  for  their  material  back  into  rolls.  The  pre-  the  other  letterpress  webs.  Wlien 
system  which  will  enable  their  successful  techniques  in  the  pro-  printed  rolls  are  then  fed  into  a  an  auto-paster  is  used,  the  Cros- 
newspapers  to  include  full-color  duction  of  both  advertising  and  newspaper  press  printing  unit  field  “Auto-paster”  Register 
advertisements  and  editorial  editorial  color.  They  have  been  for  over-printing  and  perfecting.  Control  insures  that  the  new  reel 

matter  in  regular  editions  has  among  the  nation’s  leaders  in  and  the  “SpectaTron”  system  is  pasted  in  registers  with  the 

been  purchased  by  the  publishers  total  color  advertising  linage  for  controls  the  system  by  auto-  expiring  reel, 
of  the  Nashville  Tennessean  and  more  than  a  decade.  matically  adjusting  the  tension  • 

the  Nashville  Banner.  SpectaColor  advertising  will  on  the  reelstand.  Increasing  or  A(|(|j|joi1  StAFtCd 

The  insetter  control  system,  be  available  in  the  Nashville  decreasing  the  tension  on  the  _  iabb  d  'U" 

called  the  “SpectaTron”  and  newspapers  commencing  in  Feb-  roll  has  the  effect  of  retarding  Oil  1955 

- -  - — - Riverside,  Calif. 

Construction  has  started  on 
j  a  $1,000,000  expansion  of  me¬ 
chanical  facilities  at  the  River- 


Nashville  Papers 
Installing  Device 
For  SpectaColor 


SOME  FOLKS  ARE  BEING 
DRIVEN  CRAZY 


TRYING  TO  DUPLICATE 
THE  SUPERIORITIES  OF 
BEVERIDGE  AUTO-PACK 

ONE-PIECE  PACKLESS  MATS 

Trying  to  duplicate  the  advantages  of  Beveridge  Auto-Pack 
Mats  would  give  anyone  a  headache.  The  handling  and 
printing  properties  built  into  these  mats  are  the  result  of 
painstaking  research  and  quality  control— the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  years  of  effort  and  work.  No  need  trying  to  find 
another  mat  with  all  of  the  above  Beveridge  Auto-Pack 
qualities.  They  are  not  being  made.  This  too  we  can  prove 
by  demonstration. 


NEW  PRODUCTS  DIVISION  " 

THE  BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 

705  West  Washington  Street  •  Indianapolis  4,  Indiana 


'  side  Press  and  Enterprise  build¬ 
ing  at  14th  and  Orange  Grove, 
required  because  the  morning¬ 
evening  papers  have  a  combined 
circulation  almost  double  since 
the  new  building  was  occupied 
in  1955. 

An  addition  at  the  rear  of  the 
plant  will  permit  installation  of 
!  a  Hoe  Colormatic  Press,  more 
than  tripling  the  printing  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  paper.  The  present 
Scott  press  will  be  retained. 

The  building  addition  will 
total  16,000  square  feet,  includ- 
j  ing  more  paper  storage  area 
I  and  a  new  mail  room.  Four  ad¬ 
jacent  lots  have  been  acquired 
on  Orange  Grove  so  that  a  two- 
story  house  can  be  razed  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  net  increase  of  13,000 
square  feet  of  parking  space. 
There  is  now  49,000  square  feet. 

The  project  and  press  com¬ 
pletion  is  set  for  summer,  1964. 
• 

Production  Team 

Lakeville,  Conn. 

David  Stryker  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  production  manager  of 
the  Lakeville  Journal,  a  posi¬ 
tion  he  held  for  five  years  until 
1951  when  he  resigned  to  study 
offset  printing.  Mrs.  Stryker 
will  operate  the  Teletypesetter 
and  do  some  editorial  work. 
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Toronto  Daily  Star 


facts: 


Alameda  News  Observer 
Alhambra  Post  Advocate 
Appleton  Post  Publishings  Co. 

Atlanta  Newspapers  Inc. 

Berkeley  Oazette  Publishing  Co. 

Boston  Olobe  Newspaper  Co. 

Burlington  Free  Press 
Davenport  Newspapers  Inc. 

El  Dorado  News-Times  Publishing  Co. 
Encinitas  Coast  Dispatch 
Fresno  Bee,  McClatchy  Newspapers 
Oreen  Bay  Newspaper  Co. 

Hammond  Publishers 

Hopkins  Minneapolis  Suburban  Newspaper  Co. 
Indianapolis  Newspapers  Inc. 

Kalamazoo  Gazette 
Kansas  City  Star  Co. 

Kent  Valley  Publishing  Co. 

Lancaster  Newspapers 

Las  Vegas  Southwestern  Publishing  Co. 

Le  Soleil  Ltee.— Quebec  City 
Los  Angeles  Times-Mirror  Co. 

Miami  Herald 
New  York  Daily  News 

North  Kansas  City  Clay  County  Publishing  Co. 
Orlando  Sentinel-Star 
Palos  Verdes  Newspapers 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Phoenix  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Pontiac  Press  Co. 

Richmond  Independent 

San  Diego  Union  Tribune  Publishing  Co. 

San  Rafael  Independent  Journal 
Santa  Monica  Evening  Outlook 
Springfield  Illinois  State  Journal  Register 
St.  Charles  Pioneer  Publishing  Co. 

St.  Paul  Dispatch  &  Pioneer  Press 
Toronto  Daily  Star 
Washington  Evening  Star 


These  newspapers  know  the 
They  are  using— 

LIISIOFILIVI 


[  Le  Soleil  Ltee.  — Quebec  City 


Kent  Valley  Publishing  Co 


Green  Bay  Newspaper  Co 


St.  Paul  Dispatch  ac  Pioneer  Press 


Burlington  r  ree  Press 


Kalamazoo  Gazette 


r  Hopkins  Minneapolis  Suburban 
'  Newspaper  Co. 


Richmond  Independent 


Boston  Globe  Newspaper  Co 


Pontiac  Press  Co 


San  Rafael  Independent  Journal 


New  York  Daily  News 


Sprinjftield  Illinois  State  Journal  Repister^^W 
Appleton  Post  Publishin^^Co^^^S^Charl^  Pioneer 


Berkeley  Gazette  Publishing  Co 


Davenport  Newspapers  Inc 


Alameda  News  Observer 


Philadelphia  Inquirer 


Indianapolis  Newspapers  Inc 


Fresno  Bee,  McClatchy  Newspapers 


Lancaster  Newspapers 
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Hammond  Publishers 


Washing’ton  Evening  Star 


Los  Anj^'eles  Times-Mirror  Co 


North  Kansas  City  Clay 
County  Publishiii^c  Co 


Alhambra  Post  Advocate 


j  Santa  Monica  Evenin^^  Outlook 


Kansas  City  Star  Co 


[  Encinitas  Coast  Dispatch 


Las  Veffas  Southwestern 
Publishinj^  Co. 


El  Dorado  News-Times 
Publishing  Co. 


{  Verdes  Newspapers 


Phoenix  Newspapers,  liic 


Atlanta  Newspapers  Inc 


San  Dieg:o  Union  Tribune 
PublishiiiK*  Co. 


Orlando  Sentiiiel-Stai 


Miami  Herald 


Ask  them  about  the  lower  capital  investment,  the  faster 
keyboard  speed,  the  greater  type  face  interchangeability. 
And  the  Linofilm  System  works  with  familiar  printer’s 
measures,  not  inches. 

Look  at  the  Photo  Unit.  It’s  a  minimum  of  40%  faster 
than  other  systems  and  it  produces  a  full  range  of  point 
sizes  from  one  exposure.  No  multiple  flashes  necessary. 

Linofilm  drastically  cuts  work  spoilage  inherent  in  other 
integrated  machine  systems.  So  no  costly  resetting. 

The  simplicity  of  Linofilm’s  keyboard  controls  reduces 
“think  time,”  leaving  you  more  time  for  keyboarding. 

No  complicated  method  for  changing  type  fatfes;  just 
touch  a  button.  And  forget  about  set  width  adjustments. 

See  why  it’s  more  productive!  Ask  them  about  it. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Metijenthaler  baaril 


! 


1 
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SEE  YOUR  HUBER  REPRESENTATIVE 


j  J.  M.  HUBER  CORPORATION 


Ink  Division,  Hillside.  N.  J. 


$99,000  Model 
Computer  Is  Here 
For  Medium  Paper 

Radio  Corp.  of  America  has 
introduced  a  new  electronic  com¬ 
puting  system  designed  to  do 
automatic  typesetting  for  medi¬ 
um-sized  daily  newspapers  and 
large  weeklies. 

Larger  RCA  301  systems  may 
be  purchased  for  $250,000  to 
$1,200,000  or  leased  for  $5,000 
to  $25,000  a  month. 

The  new  RCA  30  New.scom 
system  is  priced  at  $99,000  and 
may  be  leased  for  $1,985  a 
month.  RCA  e.stimated  the  po¬ 
tential  market  for  a  sy.stem  of 
this  size  at  more  than  500  daily 
papers,  900  weeklies  and  400 
publishing  houses. 

RCA  said  the  new'  .sy.stem 
could  produce  nearly  130  col¬ 
umns  of  news  matter,  the 
amount  appearing  in  the  average 
medium-sized  daily,  in  an  hour. 
The  typesetting  systems  operate 
on  punched  tapes,  in  w’hich 
coded  holes  represent  printed 
characters.  The  tapes  are  pro¬ 
duced  manually  from  original 
drafts  of  articles. 

The  computer  scans  a  tape  and 


A  JEWEL — Crosby  N.  Boyd,  left, 
president  of  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Star,  presents  a  50-year 
service  diamond  pin  to  Grover  E. 
Payne,  retired  mailroom  foreman. 
Mr.  Payne's  two  sons  are  working 
for  the  Star. 


determines  where  words  should 
be  spaced  and  hyphenated  in 
order  to  make  lines  of  equal 
length.  The  computer  then  pro¬ 
duces  a  second,  modified  tape 
that  can  be  used  to  operate  a 
conventional  typesetting  ma¬ 
chine. 

• 

Adding  Press  Unit 

Biloxi-Gitlfport,  Miss. 

E.  P.  Wilkes,  editor-publisher, 
has  ordered  another  eight-page 
unit  for  the  Daily  HerahTs  Goss 
Universal  press  to  increase  ca¬ 
pacity  from  40  to  48  pages  by 
next  March.  A  new  color  unit 
also  is  on  order. 


OUR  75TH  YEAR 


THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE 
FOR  EXPERIENCE 


ESTABLISHED  1888 

For  these  many  years,  we  have  specialized  in  the  moving  and 
erection  of  newspaper  and  magazine  presses  and  all  me¬ 
chanical  equipment  used  in  the  Publishing  Industry. 

We  are  equipped  and  staffed  to  handle  any  move  you  may 
have  in  the  most  efficient  and  economical  manner. 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

TAFT  CONTRACTING  CO.,  Inc. 

1127  W.  Adams  St,  Chicago  7,  Illinois  Phone  666-4114 


Urge  Caledonia 
Headings  Created 
By  Photo  Process 

Toronto  d 

For  nearly  two  years,  Des-  I 
mond  English,  art  director,  I 
worked  on  the  new  format  de-  I 
sign  for  the  Toronto  Star  liefore  9 
it  was  decided  to  scrap  the 
familiar  Cheltenham  for  newer 
Caledonia  type  faces. 

An  early  problem  arose  in 
finding  larger  sizes  of  Caledonia 
for  headings,  since  the  largest ' 
Linotype  size  was  36  pt.  in 
Caledonia.  Permission  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Mergenthaler  I 
Company  in  early  summer  for 
the  Ludlow  Typograph  Company 
of  Chicago  to  manufacture  spe¬ 
cial  matrices  to  cast  42,  48,  60 
and  72  point  Caledonia  lx)ld  and 
Bold  Italic  for  the  new  headings. 

Under  the  direction  of  Robert 
H.  Middleton,  the  Ludlow  De¬ 
sign  Department  began  by 
Brightyping  36  pt.  Caledonia 
slugs  in  order  to  assure  perfect 
reproduction.  The  films  obtained 
were  then  blowm  up  to  5  inches 
tall,  for  retouching.  Type  high 
space  bars  were  inserted  be¬ 
tween  each  character  in  order 
to  indicate  the  exact  fitting 
when  the  final  matrices  were 
engraved. 

After  final  proofs  were  ap¬ 
proved,  the  balance  of  all  the 
matrices  in  the  font  were  indi¬ 
vidually  engraved  for  use  by  the 
Star  in  its  changeover.  The  work 
began  in  July  and  matrices  were 
finished  in  time  for  the  Star’s 
introduction  on  Sept.  30. 

The  Star  was  the  first  news-  j 
paper  to  approach  the  Ludlow 
Company  for  exclusive  matrices  j 
to  cast  new  sluglines  as  part  of  ] 
a  change  in  type  dress.  Recently, 
another  newspaper,  the  London 
Daily  Mail,  requested  three  new 
series  from  Ludlow  which  are  ■ 
now  in  the  process  of  manufac¬ 
ture. 

Working  together  on  the 
Star’s  “Open  Up  Look”  projects 
were  Robert  Garden,  composing 
room  superintendent,  and  Rob-  : 
ert  Buckley,  Ludlow  vicepresi-  | 
dent.  I 


Where  Nobody  Smokes 

Newport,  N.  H. 

Edward  DeCourcy,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Auguat-Chamr 
pion  says:  “The  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  of  the  August-Cham¬ 
pion  is  almost  unique  in  this  in¬ 
dustry.  Nobody  smokes.  There’s 
no  rule  against  it,  but  not  a  , 
single  one  of  the  mechanical 
staff  smokes — or  chews.” 
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MAKING 
A  GOOD 
IMPRESSION 


The  Great  Man  was  launching  a  young 
politician.  The  protege  stood  straight 
and  tall.  He  smiled  often.  His  strong 
voice  held  the  crowd's  attention.  They 
like  him  .  .  .  roaring  back  approval  to 
his  words.  He’s  made  a  good  impres¬ 
sion.  He's  on  his  way  to  the  Capitol. 
Making  good  impressions  is  our  busi¬ 
ness,  too.  That's  why  more  news¬ 
papers  rely  upon  yellow  Burgess  mats 
than  any  other  brand. 


HELP  YOU  MAKE  A  GOOD  IMPRESSION 


\ 


BLEND 

HIGH  ALPHA 
PULPS 

AND  PEOPLE 
FOR  GOOD 
IMPRESSIONS! 


Naturally,  the  special  high  alpha  pulps  blended  in 
Burgess  mats  cost  us  more.  But  they  also  add  to 
reliability.  You  can  depend  on  easy  molding,  quick 
drying,  terrific  stay  back,  good  casting,  sharp 
halftones,  black  solids,  clean  type. 

When  you  use  a  Burgess  mat,  you  merge  the 
skill  of  your  people  with  our  technology  and  pro¬ 
ficiency.  Our  chemists  and  engineers  command 
the  nation's  newest,  most  modern  laboratory  and 
plant  for  producing  quality  mats. 

There's  a  reason  why  more  papers  use  Burgess 
mats  than  any  other  brand.  Shouldn't  they  be  part 
of  your  operation? 


HSLP  you  MAKE  A  GOOD  IMPRESSION 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY,  FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS;  In  Canada:  R.  M.  Louson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario 


SawGd-Off  Presses 
Rebuilt,  Installed 
!  By  Argentine  Daily 


I  Buenos  Airexs 

p  A  pn s  with  an  unique  •'com- 
:  liat  retold”  made  its  long-de¬ 
layed  dt'liut  at  La  Prensa'8  plant 
here  the  other  day. 

Tlie  press  was  ready  to  go 
into  oiieration  14  years  ago,  but 
5  in  the  intervening  years  it  was 
!  confisiated  and  dismantled. 

I  On  the  94th  anniversity  of 

I  the  founding  of  La  Prensa,  Oct. 
1  18,  the  eight-unit  Hoe  color  con- 
I  vertible  press  was  joined  to  the 
I  existing  21  press  units  id  give 
I  La  I’rensa  the  largest  printing 
i  facilities  in  Argentina, 
j  Roberto  Nunez,  an  18-year- 

j  old  La  Prensa  office  boy  —  who 
j  had  scarcely  been  bom  at  the 
I  time  the  million  dollar  press  was 
ordered  —  pushed  a  button  set¬ 
ting  the  equipment  into  sym- 
l)olic  operation. 

The  newspaper’s  director,  Al¬ 
berto  Gainza  Paz,  originally  had 
ordered  a  12-unit  press  shortly 
after  the  end  of  World  War  II 
i;  and  he  prepared  his  plant  for  its 
i  I  installation.  In  1948,  as  parts 
were  beginning  to  arrive,  the 
Central  Bank  suddenly  cancelled 
all  irrevocable  letters  of  credit. 
The  action  disrupted  imports  in 
Argentina  and  sent  the  nation’s 
|)eso  into  an  immediate  tailspin. 
La  Prensa  was  forced  to  re- 
n  duce  its  press  order  to  the  eight 
k  units  which  had  been  paid  for 
P  up  to  then  and  which  were  al- 
I  ready  en  route  to  Buenos  Aires. 
E  When  the  equipment  reached 

i-  here  toward  the  end  of  1949, 
;  new  difficulties  arose.  While  the 
S  press  was  being  put  in  place, 
i_  Jose  Emilio  Visca,  a  national 
'  deputy  responsive  to  the  orders 
f  j  of  Dictator  Juan  D.  Peron,  ap- 
f  peared  at  the  newspaper  shop 
f  and  ordered  a  halt  to  the  in- 
stallation.  He  placed  policemen 
^  in  the  plant  to  see  that  his  oi- 
I  ders  were  observed, 
ij  Visca,  chairman  of  a  Bicam- 
!  aral  Committee  which  gained 
'l  notoriety  in  the  next  few  years 
’■  by  closing  and  seizing  more  than 
100  Argentine  newspapers,  con- 
!  tinued  to  block  installation  of 
j:  the  press  while  his  committee 
Ij  “investigated”  the  allegation 
b  that  La  Prensa  had  “smuggled” 

Ian  880,000-pound  press  into  Ar¬ 
gentina.  The  committee  never 
issued  a  report. 

One  year  later,  Peron  con¬ 
fiscated  La  Prensa.  The  news¬ 
paper  was  then  operated  under 
a  Peron  decree  of  July  2,  1951, 
by  a  company  called  Epasa.  This 
company,  in  turn,  sold  the  press 
to  another  corporation,  Alea, 


headquarters  of  Peron’s  publish¬ 
ing  empire. 

To  make  the  equipment  fit  in 
a  room  at  Alea,  which  lacked 
ceiling  clearance,  the  Peronists 
sawed  off  the  tops  of  the  press. 
This  would  have  permitted  it  to 
operate  at  only  two-thirds  of 
capacity.  But  the  press  never 
operated  at  all.  The  Peronists 
were  unable  to  run  it,  l)ecau3e 
plans  for  its  electrical  control 
had  not  l)een  delivered  to  Buenos 
Aires. 

The  equipment  remained  at 
Alea  in  the  first  years  after  the 
revolution  which  overthrew 
Peron,  even  though  provisional 
President  Pedro  E.  Aramburu 
signed  a  decree  Nov.  30,  1955, 
restoring  the  newspaper  to  its 
legitimate  owners.  They  re¬ 
sumed  publication  Feb.  3,  1956. 
A  pawn  in  a  legal  tangle  stem¬ 
ming  from  its  sale  to  Alea,  the 
press  was  finally  returned  to  its 


rightful  owners  April  2,  1958, 
by  the  Aramburu  government. 

A  crew  working  under  the 
director's  son,  Jose  Gainza,  tore 
the  press  down  in  15  days  and 
moved  it  to  the  Prensa  shop. 
The.v  located  the  missing  tops 
and  welded  them  back  to  the 
press.  Long  delays  in  Argentine 
customs  when  new  spare  parts 
arrived  from  the  United  States 
postponed  installation  of  the 
equipment  for  another  five 
years. 

• 

All  Florida  PM 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

William  J.  Henry',  formerly 
associated  with  Southern  Busi¬ 
ness  Forms  Corporation,  has 
lieen  named  jiroduction  manager 
at  All  Florida  magazine  here. 
He  succeeds  the  late  Wayne 
Stadler. 


Hot  Metal  Control 
Center  Developed 

A  combination  unit  which  per¬ 
forms  the  work  of  jilatecaster 
and  remelter  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Nolan  Corporation, 
Rome,  N.  Y. 

The  new  Hot  Metal  Control 
Center  features  a  full-page 
caster  and  remelter  which  feed 
from  a  common  metal  pot.  Tem- 
lierature  controls,  shell  and  type 
high  liearers,  geared  valve  for 
plate  casting  and  standard  fur¬ 
nace  valve  for  remelting  are 
furnished  as  standard  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  metal  pot  may  be  gas  or 
electrically  heated,  with  capac¬ 
ity  tailored  to  individual  metal 
requirements.  An  automatic 
loader  designed  for  use  with  the 
combination  unit  is  available, 
the  manufacturer  reports. 


2032  Clybourn  Avenue 

Set  in  members  of  the  Ludlow  Radiant  family 
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Showing  a  Ludlow  stick  with  a  line  of 
matrices  ready  for  casting  the  sluglines 
illustrated  at  the  side. 


Here  is  another  economy  feature  of  Ludlow 
operation  which  not  only  cuts  costs  but  im¬ 
proves  the  quality  of  the  compiosition.  Long 
lines  up  to  II2V2  picas  are  readily  assembled 
and  spaced  out  in  one  stick,  with  only  a 
single  justification. 

The  line  of  Ludlow  matrices  is  assembled  in 
the  long  stick,  and  the  entire  line  is  then 
spaced  out  as  usual  without  regard  to  the 
length  of  the  individual  slug.  Division  quads 
are  then  inserted  at  the  marks  on  the  stick 
which  indicate  slug  lengths.  All  that  is  then 
necessary  is  to  tighten  the  stick  knob. 

When  the  slugline  is  cast,  it  is  delivered  in 
unit  slug  sections.  If  a  character  happens 
to  overhang  the  end  of  one  slug,  it  fits  into 
a  recess  automatically  cast  on  the  next  slug. 

Ludlow  flexibility  enables  the  compositor  to 
choose  the  right  stick  for  the  length  of  line 
required— a  short  stick  for  a  short  line  and  a 
longer  stick  for  a  longer  line— and  all  with  a 
single  justification.  No  unnecessary  sawing 
or  fitting  with  Ludlow.  Sticks  in  lengths  of 
22V2,  45,  67V2,  90,  and  112V2  picas  are  avail¬ 
able— or  other  length  sticks  to  fit  your  needs. 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 


Chicago  14,  Illinois 
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AMERICA’S  MOST  TESTED  AND  TRUSTED  TYPE  METALS  William  Ginsberg  Associates 


Nearly  50  years  ago  Imperial  offered  free  “lab”  analysis  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  cause  of  type  metal  troubles.  From  this  beginning  devel¬ 
oped  the  famous  Imperial  Plus  and  Service  Plans.  Today,  Imperial 
Type  Metal  is  the  most  tested  and  trusted  metal  available.  Most 
tested  through  our  Plans  .  .  .  Most  trusted  by  leading  newspapers. 
If  your  plant  isn’t  Imperialized,  talk  to  our  representative  when 
next  he  calls. 


IMPERIAL  TYPE  METAL  COMPANY 

Chicago  SO  •  Philadelphia  34  •  New  York  7 


William  Ginsberg — Consulting  Engineer  •  Harold  Cooper  AIA  •  Robert  K.  Ginsberg  PE 


Thir+y-five  years  of 
service  exclusively 
to  the  newspaper 
Industry  and 
the  graphic  arts. 


CONSULTATION 


a  NEW  PLANT  DESIGN 


e  PLANT  EXPANSION 


MODERNIZATION 


CONSTRUCTION 

SUPERVISION 


331  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 
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Publisher  Builds 
An  Office;  Public 
Gets  a  Free  Hall 

The  “Let’s  Discuss  It  Room” 

—  that’s  what  David  M.  Turner 
calls  it. 

The  room  —  an  answer  to  a 
smalltown  publisher’s  prayers 

—  is  in  the  TownmUt  (Pa.) 

Ki'vifW  building. 

Dave  Turner  told  how  it  came 
al)out  at  the  Pennsylvaria 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  convention  recently: 

“For  a  great  many  years  the 
philosophy  of  running  a  country 
daily  newspaper  has  been  large¬ 
ly  based  on  the  necessity  for 
the  publisher  or  business  man¬ 
ager  to  be  right  out  front  .  .  . 
speaking  to  all  the  subscribers 
who  come  in  .  .  .  chatting  with 
the  advertisers  .  .  .  joshing  with 
the  carriers  and  being  the  hos¬ 
pitality  and  goodwill  committee 
for  the  newspaper. 

“Frankly  I  believe  that  there 
is  a  lot  of  merit  to  this  philoso¬ 
phy,  but  it  is  not  conducive  to 
good  management  and  cannot 
possibly  bring  the  long-range 
desired  results,  success  that  is, 


with  the  tremendous  increa.se  in 
the  responsibilities  of  adminis¬ 
tering  a  newspaper  that  have 
developed  since  World  War  II, 

“I  recognize  the  need  for  a 
smalltown  publisher  to  lie  on 
deck  in  the  office,  circulating 
in  the  community  and  covering 
a  host  of  other  demands.  After 
a  number  of  years  of  being  in 
the  fiont  office  .  .  .  and  I  mean 
right  out  front  ...  I  feel  there 
are  other  important  factors  con¬ 
cerning  the  ojieration  of  the 
business. 

“We  did  TWO  THINGS  — 
1.  Dave  Turner  now  has  his  own 
private  office  .  .  .  and  not  just 
a  glass  partition.  2.  The  Daily 
Review  has  a  private  room  for 
the  use  of  the  public. 

I*laci*  f«»r  Privacy 

“It  is  located  out  and  away 
from  the  busy  hum  and  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  front  office.  The 
only  time  my  office  phone  rings 
is  when  it  is  for  me.  It  is  com¬ 
fortable  .  .  .  with  modern  furni¬ 
ture  and  large  enough  to  ac¬ 
commodate  more  than  just  a 
few  people.  It  provides  me  with 
the  privacy  I  feel  I  must  have 
to  run  the  business.  Company 
records  can  be  brought  out  on 
the  desk.  I  used  to  have  to  do 
this  in  the  evening  when  no  one 
was  around. 

“Employees  and  business  peo- 


BOY  GONE!— Edward  L.  Pelz. 
personnel  manager  of  the  New 
York  Times,  inspects  the  channel¬ 
ized  desk-level  newsroom  copy 
conveyor  in  the  new  Oklahoma 
Publishing  Co.  building.  The  con¬ 
veyor  has  cut  the  number  of  copy 
messengers  from  II  to  4. 

pie  can  meet  with  me  in  jiri- 
vacy.  From  my  desk,  by  inter¬ 
com  phone,  I  can  reach  any  em¬ 
ploye  in  the  jilant.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  this  has  lieen  the 
greatest  improvement  in  my 
particular  area  in  the  24  years 
I  have  been  there.  I  should  have 
done  it  10  years  ago. 

“In  the  second  instance,  we 
have  provided  a  private  room 
for  community  groups  up  to  30 
people.  The  room  is  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  and  is  easily  accessible 
from  the  main  street.  It  is 
heated,  air  conditioned,  well 
lighted  and  has  30  comfortable 
chairs,  a  six-foot  folding  table, 
adequate  closets,  along  with 
liacls,  pencils,  ash  trays  etc.  We 
do  not  charge  for  its  use. 

“A  schedule  is  posted  in  the 
room  and  in  the  front  office.  A 
key  is  available  at  all  times  and 
it  has  proven  very  popular.  We 
feel  it  serves  a  real  community 
need  and  is  a  i)oweiful  public 
relations  service.” 


Pittsburgh  Presses 
In  Pasadena  Plant 

Pasadena,  ’alif. 

Seven  years  after  Bernard  J. 
Ridder  In'came  inihlisher  of  the 
Pumdnia  I mic pendent  and  Star- 
Xews,  a  major  expansion  and 
remodelling  jirogram  has  Ueen 
completi'd  at  the  five-story  down¬ 
town  plant  on  Colorado  Boule¬ 
vard,  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000. 

.4fter  a  survey  to  determine 
whether  to  stay  downtown  or 
move,  the  decision  to  ri main 
Itrought  jiurchase  and  demolition 
of  a  neighboring  building  so  that 
a  44-foot  frontage  has  a  l!)-foot 
rise  alm'e  the  sidewalk  hut  a 
33-foot  depth  to  provide  a  new 
pressroom  and  newsprint  .stor¬ 
age. 

A  12-unit  Hoe  iiross  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  new  area  at  a  cost 
of  $(i50,000.  The  $750,000  new 
building  has  air  conditioning  and 
humidity  control. 

The  Hoe  is  a  Super  Produc¬ 
tion  Arch-Type  Printing  Press, 
housed  in  a  room  114  feet  long 
and  30  feet  wide.  It  was  installed 
in  1037  at  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  hut  became  available 
three  years  ago. 

The  original  building,  a  show- 
place  when  built  in  1925,  has 
lieen  modernized.  During  the  | 
confusion  of  moving  the  circula-  j 
tion  and  classified  advertising ! 
departments,  public  business  had  j 
to  l)e  done  temporarily  at  office 
desks  instead  of  the  high  front  i 
counters  that  formerly  served.  I 
Visitors  were  so  pleased  with : 
the  comfortable  chairs  and  desks  ' 
that  plans  were  changed  to 
furnish  this  area  with  a  l>attery 
of  sit-down  desk-counters. 

• 

Huber  VIcepresIdent 

H,  A.  Huber  has  l>een  named  1 
vicepresident  of  the  Ink  Divi-  ■ 
sion  of  J.  M,  Huber  Corporation,  j 
it  was  announced  by  M.  W.  j 
Huber,  president.  A  graduate  of ! 
Amherst  College,  Mr.  Huber  ‘ 
joined  the  company  in  1958.  In 
June,  1962,  he  was  placed  in, 
charge  of  the  Ink  Division. 


Southwest  School 
Of  Printing  Has 
‘Sensational  Year’ 

Huntsville,  Tcx. 

William  P.  Hobby  Jr.,  execu¬ 
tive  viioitresident  and  executive 
(■ditor  of  the  Houston  Post,  was 
re-elected  president  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Southwest 
School  of  Printing:  at  Sam  Hous¬ 
ton  State  Teachers  Collepe. 

Richard  Blum,  administrative 
assi.stant  of  the  Dallas  News, 
was  elected  vicepresident,  and 
EuRcne  Green  of  Wilson  Er- 
jjravinc:  Company,  Dallas,  was 
named  secretary-treasurer. 

Wesley  Wheeler,  director  of 
the  printing  school,  reported  a 
37  pei'cent  increase  in  enroll¬ 
ment,  with  53  printing  manage¬ 
ment  majors,  25  of  them  on 
scholarships  financed  by  news¬ 
papers  and  the  printing  indus¬ 
try. 

In  telling  of  the  caliber  stu¬ 
dents  now  enrolled  in  printing 
Mr.  Wheeler  said  39  jiercent  of 
the  majors  were  on  the  college 
honor  roll. 

Mr.  Hobby  .said  the  school 
had  experienced  a  “sensational 
year.”  Accomplishments  were 
not  only  academic,  he  said,  but 
“the  Southwest  School  of  Print¬ 
ing  is  realizing  its  capabilities 
with  regard  to  the  industry  in 
Texas.” 

Dr.  W.  E.  Lowry,  dean  of  Sa.n 
Houston,  said  the  school  has 
been  included  in  long  range 
plans  of  the  college. 

Directors  re-elected  for  a 
three  year  term  were  M.  J.  But¬ 
ler,  Houston  Chronicle;  Ben 
Decherd  Jr.,  Dallas  Mornini/ 
News;  Loyd  Gilmore,  Riverside 


three  years  were  J.  Lee  John¬ 
son,  Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram; 
R.  W.  Wortham,  Southland  Pa¬ 
per  Mills,  Lufkin;  and  Staley 
McBray'er,  Arlington  News. 

• 

Photon  Appoints  2 

The  appointment  of  Preston  J. 
Hacker  and  Thomas  H.  Mc- 
Kimmy  as  .sales  representatives 
in  the  .Midwest  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Vincent  B.  Morrison, 
general  sales  manager.  Photon 
Inc.  Mr.  McKimmy  has  had 
more  than  sixteen  years  of 
newspaper  composing  room  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  Indianapolis 
Star  and  News  and  with  the 
Tuseola  (Ill.)  Journal. 


They  Beat  the  Drums 
For  Saving  in  Etching 

Ed  Kelly  and  Sam  DeSpigna, 
two  New  York  News  photo¬ 
engravers,  earned  $140  in  the 
suggestion  .system  by  persuading 
management  that  it’s  cheaper  to 
buy  Solvesso  150,  an  etching 
fluid,  in  large  quantities. 

By  buying  the  material  in 
54-gallon  drums,  instead  of  in 
five-gallon  cans,  savings  are 
substantial.  The  drums  have 
been  .set  up  on  metal  horses  and 
spigots  attached  to  the  outlets. 

Two  men  in  the  machine  shop, 
Joseph  .Martin  and  Seth  Jones, 
shared  a  $130  award  for  their 


idea  to  cancel  the  third  plate- 
stop  silencing  mechanism  on  the 
10  Supermatic  machines.  Equip¬ 
ment  costs  were  reduced  by 
about  $1,300. 

• 

Colormatic  Press 
For  Oslo  Newspaper 

.Aftenposten,  Norway’s  big¬ 
gest  newspaper,  is  installing  a 
rotary  press  which  was  designed 
by  Ampress  Inc.,  New  York,  and 
assembled  by  Nydquist  and 
Holm  in  Sweden.  The  Hoe 
Colormatic  press  of  eight  print¬ 
ing  cylinders  and  one  folding 
machine  is  scheduled  to  be  in 
operation  by  the  end  of  1963. 


PUSH...  POUR 


Press;  Albert  Jackson,  Dallas 
Times  Herald;  John  Murphy, 
Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation;  and  Afton  Schulz,  Tc?/;- 
ple  Telegram. 

New  directors  elected  for 


Remelting  has  never  had  it  so  easy!  Just  push  the  button  and  you 
load  up  to  600  pounds  of  dead  metal — automatically.  A  full 
pot  of  hot  metal  in  an  hour  or  less,  from  a  cold  start.  Then  end¬ 
less  pouring.  Remelting  with  a  Nolan  system  makes  sense,  saves 
dollars!  Let  us  give  you  the  full  story. 


WR/TE  FOR  YOUR  COPY  OF  LATEST 
NOLAN  FURNACE  MANUAL. 


^loltn  Griffiths  Co.,  lnc.S 

S  420  LEXINGTON  AVENUE  8 
N  new  YORK,  N.  Y.  10017  8 
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with  the  tremendous  increase  in 
the  responsibilities  of  udminis- 
terinp  a  newspaper  that  have 
developed  since  World  War  11. 

“1  recognize  the  need  for  a 
smalltown  publisher  to  l)e  on 
deck  in  the  office,  circulatinp 
in  the  community  and  covering 
a  ho.st  of  other  demands.  After 
a  number  of  years  of  t)einK  in 
the  fi-ont  office  .  .  .  and  1  mean 
rifrht  out  front  ...  1  feel  there 
are  other  important  factors  con¬ 
cerning  the  operation  «>f  the 
Imsiness. 

“We  did  TWO  THINGS  — 
1.  Dave  Turner  now  has  his  own 
jirivate  office  .  .  .  and  not  just 
a  slass  partition.  2.  The  Daily 
Review  has  a  private  room  for 
the  use  of  the  public. 

I’lace  f«ir  Privacy 

“It  is  located  out  and  avv-ay 
from  the  busy  hum  and  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  front  office.  The 
only  time  my  office  phone  riiifts 
is  when  it  is  for  me.  It  is  com¬ 
fortable  .  .  .  witli  modern  furni¬ 
ture  and  large  enough  to  ac¬ 
commodate  more  than  just  a 
few  people.  It  provides  me  with 
the  privacy  1  feel  1  must  have 
to  run  the  business.  Company 
records  can  be  brought  out  on 
the  desk.  I  used  to  have  to  do 
this  in  the  evening  when  no  one 
was  around. 

“Employees  and  busine.ss  peo- 


Pittsburgh  Presses 
In  Pasadena  Plant 


JPasadkna,  Calif. 

Seven  years  after  Rernaid  J. 
Uidder  lM*came  |)ublisher  oi  the 
I'itmdcvn  ludi  iu  tiilnit  and  <tar- 
iVH,  a  major  expansion  and 
n'lnodelling  program  has  neen 
comphded  at  the  five-story  down¬ 
town  iilant  on  Colorado  l{  >ule- 
vard,  at  a  cost  of  $1,. '>110,000. 

.\fter  a  survey  to  tleterinine 
whether  to  stay  downtown  or 
move,  the  decision  to  mnain 
brought  jiurchase  and  demolition 
of  a  neighboring  building  so  that 
a  44-foot  frontage  has  a  l!l-foot 
rise  aliove  the  sidewalk  but  a 
33-foot  depth  to  provide  a  new 
pressroom  and  newsprint  stor- 

A  12-unit  Hoe  jiress  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  new  area  at  a  cost 
BOY  GONE!— Edward  L.  Peli,  $<>50,000.  The  $750,000  new 
personnel  manager  of  the  New  building  has  air  conditioning  and 
York  Times,  inspects  the  channel-  humirlity  control, 
iied  desk-level  newsroom  copy  The  Hoe  is  a  Super  Produc- 
conveyor  in  the  new  Oklahoma  tjon  Arch-Type  Printing  Press, 
Publishing  Co.  building.  The  con-  j^oused  in  a  room  114  feet  long 
veyor  has  cut  the  number  of  copy  gy  .^^s  installed 

messengers  from  1 1  to  4. _  Pittsburgh  Post- 

pie  can  meet  with  me  in  pri-  (ruzvttc  but  became  available 
vacy.  From  my  desk,  by  inter-  three  years  ago. 
com  phone,  I  can  reach  any  em-  The  original  building,  a  .show- 
])loye  in  the  ])lant.  It  is  my  place  when  built  in  1925,  has 
opinion  that  this  has  l)een  the  l>een  modernized.  During  the 
greatest  improvement  in  my  confusion  of  moving  the  circula- 
particular  area  in  the  24  years  tion  and  classified  advertising 
I  have  been  there.  I  should  have  departments,  public  business  had 
done  it  10  years  ago.  to  lie  done  temporarily  at  office 

“In  the  second  instance,  \ve  desks  instead  of  the  high  front 
have  provided  a  priv'ate  room  counters  that  formerly  serv^. 
for  community  groups  up  to  30  Visitors  were  so  pleased  with 
people.  The  room  is  on  the  sec-  the  comfortable  chairs  and  desks 
ond  floor  and  is  easily  accessible  that  i)lans  were  changed  to 
from  the  main  .street.  It  is  furnish  this  area  with  a  l>attery 
heated,  air  conditioned,  well  of  sit-down  desk-counters, 
lighted  and  has  30  comfortable  • 

chairs,  a  six-foot  folding  table,  Hubcr  Vlcepresidenf 

adequate  closets,  along  with  ' 

pads,  pencils,  ash  trays  etc.  We  H.  A.  Huber  has  been  named 
do  not  charge  for  its  use.  vicepresident  of  the  Ink  Divi- 

“A  schedule  is  posted  in  the  sion  of  J.  M.  Huber  Corporation, 
room  and  in  the  front  office.  A  it  was  announced  by  M.  W\ 
key  is  available  at  all  times  and  Huber,  president.  A  graduate  of 
it  has  proven  very  popular.  W’^e  Amherst  College,  Mr.  Huber 
feel  it  serves  a  real  community  joined  the  company  in  1958.  In 
need  and  is  a  jiowerful  public  June,  1962,  he  was  placed  in 
relations  service.”  charge  of  the  Ink  Division. 


The  “Let’s  Discuss  It  Room” 

—  that’s  what  David  M.  Turner 
calls  it. 

The  room  —  an  answer  to  a 
smalltown  publisher’s  prayers 

—  is  in  the  Towmidu  (Pa.) 
Ihiilji  Kevinr  building. 

Dave  Turner  told  how  it  came 
about  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  convention  recently: 

“For  a  great  many  years  the 
philosophy  of  running  a  country 
daily  newspaper  has  been  lai  ge- 
ly  based  on  the  necessity  for 
the  publisher  or  business  man¬ 
ager  to  be  right  out  front  .  .  . 
speaking  to  all  the  subscribers 
who  come  in  .  .  .  chatting  with 
the  advertisers  .  .  .  joshing  with 
the  carriers  and  being  the  hos¬ 
pitality  and  goodwill  committee 
for  the  newspaper. 

“Frankly  I  believe  that  there 
is  a  lot  of  merit  to  this  philoso¬ 
phy,  but  it  is  not  conducive  to 
good  management  and  cannot 
possibly  bring  the  long-range 
desired  results,  .success  that  is, 


William  Ginsberg  Associates 


AMERICA’S  MOST  TESTED  AND  TRUSTED  TYPE  METALS 


Nearly  50  years  ago  Imperial  offered  free  “lab”  analysis  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  cause  of  type  metal  troubles.  From  this  beginning  devel¬ 
oped  the  famous  Imperial  Plus  and  Service  Plans.  Today,  Imperial 
Type  Metal  is  the  most  tested  and  trusted  metal  available.  Most 
tested  through  our  Plans  .  .  .  Most  trusted  by  leading  newspapers. 
If  your  plant  isn’t  Imperialized,  talk  to  our  representative  when 


William  Ginsberg— Consulting  Engineer  •  Harold  Cooper  AIA  •  Robert  K.  Ginsberg  PE 


Thirty -five  years  of 
service  exclusively 
to  the  newspaper 
industry  and 
the  graphic  arts. 


e  NEW  PLANT  DESIGN 


e  CONSTRUCTION 
SUPERVISION 


IMPERIAL  TYPE  METAL  COMPANY 

Chicago  SO  •  Philadelphia  34  •  New  York  7 
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They  Beat  the  Drums 

_  ^  .  .  _,  .  ,  stop  silencinpr  mechanism  on  the 

For  SaVin§[  in  Etchings  lO  Su|>ermatic  machines.  B(|uip- 

o  •  ment  costs  were  reduce<l  by 
Ed  kelly  and  Sam  DeSpi^na.  $1,300. 

two  Nitv  1  ork  News  photo- 
enRravers,  earned  $140  in  the  * 

sufTKcstion  system  by  persuading:  Colormatic  Press 

managrement  that  it’s  cheaper  to  _  „  ,  y 

buy  Solvesso  150,  an  etching:  FOr  USIO  NeWSpaper 
fluid,  in  larg:e  quantities.  Aftcnposten,  Norway’s  bip- 

By  buying:  the  material  in  jrpgt  newspaper,  is  installing:  a 
i>4-Kallon  drums,  instead  of  in  rotary  press  which  was  designed 
five-ffallon  cans,  saving:s  arc  |,y  Ampress  Inc.,  New  York,  and 
substantial.  The  drums  have  assembled  bv  Nvdauist  and 


three  years  were  J,  Lee  John¬ 
son,  Fort  Worth  Stnr  Tcle<jrnni.; 
R.  W.  Wortham,  Southland  Pa- 
jier  Mills,  Lufkin;  and  Staley 
McBrayer,  Arlitif/tati.  S'cwa. 


Photon  Appoints  2 


Huntsville,  Tex.  Hacker  and  Thomas  H.  Mc- 

William  P.  Hobby  Jr.,  execu-  Kimmy  as  .sales  representatives 
tive  viiciiresident  and  executive  in  the  Midwest  has  lieen  an- 
t><litor  of  the  Houitton  Post,  was  nounced  by  Vincent  B.  .Morrison, 
re-elected  president  of  the  Board  general  sales  manag:er.  Photon 
of  Directors  of  the  Southwest  Inc.  .Mr.  .McKimmy  has  had 
School  of  Printing:  at  Sam  Hous-  more  than  sixteen  years  of 
ton  State  Teachers  Colleg:e.  newspaper  composing:  room  ex- 

Richard  Blum,  administrative  perience  with  the  hidianapolis 
assistant  of  the  Dallas  News,  Star  and  News  and  with  the  Joseph  Martin  and  Seth  Jones, 
was  elected  vicepresident,  and 
Eugrene  Green  of  Wilson  Er- 
g:raving:  Company,  Dallas,  was 
named  secretary-treasurer. 

Wesley  Wheeler,  director  of 
the  printing:  school,  reported  a 
37  percent  increase  in  enroll¬ 
ment,  with  53  printing:  manag:c- 
nient  majors,  25  of  them  on 
scholarships  financed  by  news¬ 
papers  and  the  printing  indus¬ 
try. 

In  telling  of  the  caliber  stu¬ 
dents  now  enrolled  in  printing 
Mr.  Wheeler  said  39  jrercent  of 
the  majors  were  on  the  college 
honor  roll. 

.Mr.  Hobby  said  the  school 
had  experienced  a  “sensational 
year.’’  Accomplishments  were 
not  only  academic,  he  said,  but 
“the  Southwest  School  of  Print¬ 
ing  is  realizing  its  capabilities 
with  regard  to  the  industry  in 
Texas.” 

Dr.  W.  E.  Lowry,  dean  of  Sa.n 
Houston,  said  the  school  has 
been  included  in  long  range 
plans  of  the  college. 

Directors  re-elected  for  a 
three  year  term  were  M.  J.  But¬ 
ler,  Houston  Chronicle;  Ben 
Decherd  Jr.,  Dallas  Morninn 
News;  Loyd  Gilmore,  Riverside 
Press;  Albert  Jackson,  Dallas 
Times  Herald;  John  Murphy, 

Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation;  and  Afton  Schulz,  Tem¬ 
ple  Telegram. 

New  directors  elected  for 


Remelting  has  never  had  it  so  easy!  Just  push  the  button  and  you 
load  up  to  600  pounds  of  dead  metal  —  automatically.  A  full 
pot  of  hot  metal  in  an  hour  or  less,  from  a  cold  start.  Then  end¬ 
less  pouring.  Remelting  with  a  Nolan  system  makes  sense,  saves 
dollars!  Let  us  give  you  the  full  story. 


i  WR/TE  FOR  YOUR  COPY  OF  LATEST 

H  fl  NOLAN  FURNACE  MANUAL. 


^lohn  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc.| 

8  420  LEXINGTON  AVENUE  8 
^  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10017  » 

«SGOSOSOS00000009S|000« 
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SERIES  200 


one  operator,  one  key¬ 
board  gives  you  complete 
photo-typesetting  capabili¬ 
ties. 


The  Sta-Hi  Corporation  of 
Whittier,  California,  and  Koenip 
&  Bauer,  European  manufac¬ 
turer  of  graphic  arts  equipment, 
have  joined  forces  to  market 
the  Koenig  &  Bauer  line  of 
printing  equipment  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  agree¬ 
ment  was  a  surprise  announce¬ 
ment  made  by  Dr.  Hans  Bolza- 
Schuenemann,  Koenig  &  Bauer 
vicepresident,  and  Vernon  Spit- 
aleri,  president  of  Sta-Hi,  at  the 
close  of  the  Canadian  Graphic 
Arts  Show  in  Toronto  recently. 

Over  150  years  ago  Friedrich 
Koenig  and  Andreas  Bauer  built 
in  London  the  world’s  first  cylin¬ 
der  printing  press  which  is  the 
prototype  for  modem  rotary 
presses.  “KOEBAU” — as  Koenig 
&  Bauer  has  become  widely 
known  in  Europe — has  developed 
many  of  the  revolutionary  print¬ 
ing  advances  during  the  past 
100  years,  the  latest  l)eing  a  new 
concept  in  wrap-around  rotary 
letterpress.  This  new  press, 
called  the  ROTAFOLIO,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Bolza-Schuenemann, 


classified,  sports,  and  entertain- 


AGREEMENT  on  marketing  of  the  paf  Tabloid  Notched 

Rotafolio  press  in  the  U.o.  is  an-  _  j  ■  vi.  i. 

nounced  by  Vernon  Spitaleri,  left,  FOT  ReaderS’  TnUIUDS 
president  of  Sta-Hi  Corporation, 

and  Dr.  Hans  Bolia-Schuenemann,  GARDEN  CiTY,  N. 

right,  of  Koenig  &  Bauer,  Wurx-  About  17  million  circles  : 
burg,  Germany.  half-circles  of  newsprint  v 

is  “the  first  press  to  be  specific-  diameter  of  a  25-cent  pi 
ally  designed  for  wrap-around  being  manufactured  ds 

and  finally  makes  it  possible  for  by  Long  Island’s  Newsday  a 
all  printers  to  combine  the  su-  byproduct  of  a  new  convenie 
perior  qualities  of  letterpress  readers, 
with  the  advantages  of  offset  in  The  reader  convenience  c 
a  fully  competitive  basis.”  sists  of  notching  the  open  e 

More  than  60  ROTAFOLIO  of  the  whole  newspaper  except  takes  off  the  little  circles  and 

presses  have  been  sold  since  the  the  center  section,  containing  half-circles  to  a  waste  bin. 

introduction  of  the  prototype  at  . . 

DRUPA  in  1962  and  the  first  ^ 

production  model  at  the  IPEX  .. 

in  London  earlier  this  year.  ^ 

The  first  public  exposure  of  ^ 

the  ROTAFOLIO  in  America 


^  Wr  ^  Designed  for  better 

ROLLER  GRINDER  newspaper  printing! 

•  Grinds  rubbar  rollers  •  Polishes  smoothly 

•  Applies  powder  •  Practical  operation 

Hove  year  rollers  when  you  need  them! 


Write 


phone 

collect 


"ITALIC  MODEL"  Headwriter  by  Varigrapli  Inc.  is  a  non-photographic 
machine  for  producing  repro-quality  headlines.  It  produces  back  slant, 
vertical  or  italic  from  any  Varigraph  alphabet  and  in  addition  makes 
many  different  sizes  both  condensed  and  extended  all  from  a  single 


5000  CALVERT  RD. 


COLLEGE  PARK,  MD. 


PHONE  M4-7677 


alphabet. 


X 
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PEREIRA  & 
ASSOCIATES 

ARCHITECTURE  •  ENGINEERING  •  PLANNING 

DESIGNERS 


ARCHITECTURE  •  ENGINEERING  •  PLANNING 


OF  NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  SINCE  1924 
316  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  •  CE  6-1333 


lONG  ISiANO  CITY  t  N  Y  .  CHICAGO  •  UL 
HUNtlNGTON  PAIK  CAl  •  CHAMBlft  OA 
MARlftOKO  MASS 


SOMETHING  TO  SEE— A  4,000- 
-foot  "L"  addition  to  the 


square 

Winchester  (Va.)  Evening  Star 
building  will  house  a  40-page 
Goss  Urbanite  press,  replacing  a 
16-page  Duplex  tubular.  This  is  the 
first  phase  of  the  Star's  $250,000 
expansion  program. 


TRIGGER — The  Fedco  Speed  Keyboard  Cams  and  Triggers  are  being 
marketed  to  improve  linecasting  operations.  They  never  need  lubrication 
because  they  run  without  friction.  (Fedoryszyn  Associates,  Massapequa, 
L.I.). 


MASTER  OF  ENGLISH — This  IBM  1620  computer  installed  at  the 
Miami  Herald  would  get  98%  or  better.  If  a  teacher  were  to  grade  it 
for  accuracy  of  first  choice  dictionary  hyphenation.  The  versatile  machine 
also  justifies  lines  and  will  later  do  statistical  chores  as  well. 


i9  Attending  Class 
For  Tape  System 

Muskegon,  Mich. 

The  Muskegon  Chronicle  has 
be^n  using  two  “Elektron” 
linecasters  manufactured  by  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.  The 
Chronicle  is  using  Fairchild 
tape-perforating  machines  for 
local  news.  Nineteen  members 
of  the  Chronicle’s  composing 
room  staff  are  attending  a  13- 
week  course  in  using  the  per¬ 
forators. 

The  Chronicle  also  is  using 
automated  monitor  -  teleprinter 
machines  from  Associated  Press. 


The  neuet  the  ptese, 
the  hetiet  then  like 

IDEAL'S  .2% 

NEWSPAPER 

ROLLERS 


It's  what  you  put  into  rollers  that 
mokes  them  good,  better  or  best.  At 
Ideal  we  moke  the  best  by  milling 
and  mixing,  for  long  hours,  the  exact 
proportions  of  natural  and  synthetic 
rubbers  and  polymers  to  give  you  the 
best  three  types  of  rollers  for  black/ 
white,  or  color  on  heavy  duty  high¬ 
speed,  fast  rotary  or  flat  bed  direct 
printing. 

Of  course  for  Offset  news  presses  we 
have  an  entirely  different  roller. 
Every  good  pressman  appreciates 
these  differences  designed  to  help 
him  produce  the  best  possible  job  on 
his  particular  equipment. 

Cuffing  ftubb*rs  x 
^  up  to  22*  long  rorrio^  in 

f  sfocb  of  oil  timos. 


SERVICE  ABROAD — Sfar  Parts,  Inc,  reports  the  completion  of  this  new 
plant  In  the  town  of  Ceprano,  Italy,  about  50  miles  southwest  of  Rome, 
on  the  road  to  Naples.  The  new  factory,  when  all  tooling  operations  are 
completed,  will  serve  the  entire  European  and  African  area  with  the 
Star  line  of  parts  and  equipment  for  linecasfing  machines.  Also  Included 
are  major  departments  for  the  re-manufacture  of  Linotype,  Intertype 
and  Monotype  machines,  and  for  the  rebuilding  of  newspaper  presses. 


Offset  Plant  Readied 
For  2  Scripps  Papers 

San  Francisco 

Plans  for  a  new  building  and 
equipment  to  provide  offset  re- 
production  for  the  Thousand 
Oaks  (Calif.)  Cone  jo  News  and 
the  Sini  Valley  Sun  are  an- 
nounced  by  the  John  P.  Scripps 
Newspapers. 

The  papers  are  issued  thrice- 
weekly  in  northeastern  Ventura  PsA 

County.  Harry  Green,  general 
manager,  JPSN,  said  the  $250,- 
000  investment  will  include  a 
three-unit  Goss  Urbanite  press. 

The  papers  are  being  printed  at 
the  plant  of  the  Ventura  Star- 
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PROMOTION 


Outstanding  Services 
Outlined  by  Editors 


By  George  Wilt 

(Second  of  two  articles  on  a 
survey,  “The  Managing  Editor 
and  the  Promotion  Department,” 
conducted  for  the  Associatt^d 
Press  Managing'  Editors  Re¬ 
search  Committee.) 

*  *  m 

In  the  past  two  years,  the  edi¬ 
tors  were  asked  in  the  question¬ 
naire,  what  one  promotion  proj¬ 
ect  has  been  put  into  effect  by 
your  newspaper  that  you  con¬ 
sidered  truly  outstanding  —  as 
a  matter  of  promoting  public 
appreciation  of  the  newspaper’s 
essential  role  in  news  presenta¬ 
tion?” 

A  study  of  the  replies  to  this 
part  of  the  sur\’ey  indicates  that 
editors  break  their  promotions 
down  into  five  different  areas. 
And  if  you  should  show  the  list 
to  a  representative  number  of 
promotion  managers,  most  likely 
many  of  them  would  question 
whether  or  not  some  of  the  ex¬ 
amples  presented  aro  really  pro¬ 
motions  at  all. 

Reported  are:  Fund-raising 
and  charities,  special  events, 
educational  activities,  drives 
and  crusades,  and  special  arti¬ 
cles,  series,  and  editions.  The 
survey  report  summarizes  29 
“promotions.” 

Among  the  fund-raising  ac¬ 
tivities  included  are:  “Fresh 
Air  Fund  —  to  send  under¬ 
privileged  children  to  summer 
camp,”  reported  by  one  editor. 
Another  told  how  the  proceeds 
of  a  pre-season  pro  football  dou¬ 
ble-header,  go  to  a  Xmas  fund 
for  the  needy. 

Special  events  reported  in¬ 
clude:  Children’s  Book  Fair, 
Fishing  Derby,  Boston  “Pop” 
Orchestra  Prog^ms,  stock  and 
bond  clinic,  science  fair,  spell¬ 
ing  bee,  Halloween  Party,  medi¬ 
cal  and  legal  forums. 

Drives  and  “crusades”  in¬ 
cluded:  Sabin  Oral  Vaccine  pro¬ 
motion,  anti-crime  crusade,  mass 
polio  immunization  programs. 

Articles,  series  and  special 
editions  reported  included : 
series  on  “How  to  protect  your¬ 
self  against  fraudulent  used  car 
dealers,  phony  home  repairmen, 
and  shady  stockbrokers;  semi¬ 
annual  ^view  and  Progress 
editions;  “Frontiers  of  Free¬ 
dom,”  a  ten-article  series  of 
articles  covering  lands  on  the 
periphery  of  Red  China;  “World 
Trouble  Spots,”  a  series  of  13 
two-page  pull-outs  devoted  to 


the  areas  of  world  crisis;  IHOth 
anniversary  edition  of  over  400 
pages;  series  of  articles  com¬ 
memorating  100th  anniversary 
of  the  newspaper;  publication 
and  subsetjuent  promotion  of 
General  MacArthur’s  speech  to 
the  cadets  at  West  Point,  with 
distribution  of  more  than  160,- 
000  reprints;  series  on  “How  to 
add  interest  and  pleasure  to 
reading  your  newspaper;”  week¬ 
ly  page  in  Spanish  for  Mexican 
population  of  area,  featuring 
Latin  American  reports. 

Many  respondents  indicated 
participation  in  “newspaper  in 
the  classroom”  programs.  One 
editor  told  of  a  slide  presenta¬ 
tion  on  the  newspaper  to  show 
to  school  children,  also  used  in 
conjunction  with  plant  tours, 
and  visits  by  city  teachers  on 
Business  Education  Day.  Living 
Textbook  programs,  teacher 
training  in  the  use  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  Fall  Harvest  of  reading, 
seminars  for  high  school  editors 
were  also  mentioned. 

Service  Functions  Noted 

The  56  selected  newspaper 
editors  who  received  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  were  also  asked,  “In 
the  past  two  years,  what  one 
public  service  project  has  been 
put  into  effect  by  your  newspa¬ 
per  that  you  consider  truly  out¬ 
standing?” 

Among  the  editors’  answers 
were:  Green  Flag  Safety  Cam¬ 
paign,  Tour  of  NASA  facilities 
for  high  school  selected  list,  pub¬ 
lication  of  Advertising  Council 
comic  series,  sale  of  learn-a-lan- 
guage  records. 

Other  services  noted  included 
a  Voice  of  the  People  Dinner 
for  letters-to-the-editor  writers, 
pre-election  candidate  summary 
and  issues  with  blank  “box 
score”  for  readers  own  tabula¬ 
tion,  womens’  club  Conference 
for  officers  of  organizations,  flag 
sale  campaigns. 

Many  editors  mentioned  spe¬ 
cial  series  of  articles,  such  as 
campaign  for  Daylight  Running 
Light  to  reduce  daylight  acci¬ 
dents,  roto  section  on  bond  issue, 
series  on  smog  danger,  series  on 
“How  to  help  your  child  succeed 
in  school,  investigative  report¬ 
ing  on  absentee  ballot  fraud, 
and  the  “Great  Decisions”  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  sections  of  the  survey  de¬ 
voted  to  “best  promotions”  and 


“best  public  services”  revealed 
that  there  is  most  likely  a  wide 
gulf  between  what  the  editor 
and  the  promotion  manager 
would  call  promotion. 

A  closer  liaison  between  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association  and  the  various  edi¬ 
tors  group,  including  both 
ASNE  and  APME  might  prove 
mutually  helpful,  and  advan¬ 
tageous  for  the  entire  industry. 
And  if  some  editors  would  sit 
through  one  of  NNPA’s  annual 
meetings  they  might  have  their 
eyes  opened. 

*  *  * 

TWO  SURVEYS  —  The  De¬ 
troit  Free  Prens  has  completed 
two  sun'eys  of  newspaper  read¬ 
ing  habits  of  Detroit  and  Michi¬ 
gan  executives.  One  question¬ 
naire  was  circulated  to  automo¬ 
tive  and  advertising  executives, 
and  the  other  to  presidents  of 
million  dollar  Michigan  corpo¬ 
rations.  Booklets  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  David  E.  Henes, 
Detroit  Free  Press,  Detroit  31, 
Michigan. 

«  *  « 

BOOK  LUNCHEON  —  Allen 
W.  Dulles,  William  Goyen  and 
Hodding  Carter  spoke  at  the 
.second  annual  Houston  Post 
Book  &  Author  Luncheon,  which 
was  m.c.’d  by  George  Fuermann, 
author  and  Houston  Post  colum¬ 
nist. 

*  *  * 

RESTAURANTS  —  A  res¬ 
taurant  section,  “Guide  to  Good 
Dining,”  was  published  by  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  during  Oc¬ 
tober,  which  was  “restaurant 
month.”  The  section  featuring 
a  full-color  cover  and  back-page 
advertisement,  carried  approxi¬ 
mately  14,000  lines  of  restau¬ 
rant  advertising,  according  to 
PM  Andrew  Hertel. 

*  *  * 

FOR  THE  GIRLS  —  The 
Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News  has 
come  up  with  an  event  for  high 
school  girls.  With  the  coopera¬ 
tion  and  sanction  of  the  Maine 
Department  of  Education,  an 
Olympic  Developmental  “Sports- 
day”  for  the  state’s  high  school 
girls  is  scheduled  for  May,  1964. 
A  series  of  clinical  exhibitions 
is  scheduled  throughout  the 
state  during  the  months  prior 
to  the  program.  Gordon  Clapp 
is  PR  director  of  the  News. 

*  *  * 

TOUR  GUIDE  —  The  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Press  has  published 
a  32-page  booklet  for  plant  visi¬ 
tors,  “A  Guide  to  the  Cleveland 
Press.”  Included  are  schematic 
floor-plans  of  all  floors  of  the 
Press  building.  Leon  McNeil  de¬ 
signed  the  booklet,  with  art  by 
Bob  Bartlett  and  Lou  Darvas, 
text  by  Bob  Yonkers  and  Jim 
Ryan,  and  photos  by  Gleen 
Zahn,  Jerry  Horton  and  Bernie 
Noble. 


Mirror  Group 
Starts  Paper 
In  Trinidad 


Starting  a  plant  from  scratch 
last  April,  the  Trinidad  Mirror 
Newspapers  Limited  has  set 
Dec.  3  as  the  startup  day  for 
a  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper 
to  serve  Trinidad  &  Tobago  is¬ 
lands.  I 

The  new  i)apers,  in  tabloid 
format,  will  be  printed  by  the 
offset  method  on  a  seven-unit 
Goss  Suburban  press  which  has 
color  facilities. 

The  Mirror  papers  will  l>e  in 
competition  with  the  Evening 
News  and  the  Trinidad  Guard¬ 
ian  of  the  Thomson  Group. 

Trinidad  &  Tobago  is  an  in 
dependent  country  within  the 
British  Commonwealth  with  a 
population  of  900,000.  The  is 
lands  support  two  radio  stations 
and  a  commercial  television 
service,  in  addition  to  the  morn 
ing,  evening  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Guardian  group 

Overseas  Newspapers  Limits 
(a  subsidiary  of  the  Daily  News 
papers  Limited)  owns  newspa 
pers  in  British  Guiana  and,  in 
partnership  with  the  Liverpool 
Daily  Post  and  Echo  Limited 
controls  the  Advocate  Newspa 
pers  in  Barbados  and  subsidi 
aries  in  Antigua  and  St.  Lucia. 
They  decided  that  Trinidad  pre- 
.sented  an  opportunity  for  the 
strengthening  of  their  Eastern 
Caribbean  newspaper  interests 
and  jointly  formed  Trinidad 
Mirror  Newspapers  Limited  in 
April. 

The  Group’s  newspapers  else¬ 
where  in  the  West  Indies  and 
in  West  Africa  have  enjoyed 
considerable  success.  They  have 
struck  a  new  note  in  develop¬ 
ment  of  newspapers  in  newly  in 
dependent  countries  by  staffing 
their  newspapers  with  indige 
nous  staff  and  producing  news 
papers  aimed  at  the  mass  read 
ership. 

• 

Shiel  Duiisker  Made 
Business  Manager 

Mark  Ferree,  general  business 
manager  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Shiel  Dunsker  as 
business  manager  of  the  Cinein 
nati  Post  and  Times-Star  to  sue 
ceed  the  late  Frederick  W. 
Giesel. 

Mr.  Dunsker,  who  became  as 
sistant  business  manager  a  few 
years  ago,  following  a  long 
career  as  circulation  manager 
began  his  career  selling  the 
Cincinnati  Post  when  he  was  8 
years  old. 
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Knickerbocker  Is  Girl 
As  Suzy  Ousts  ChoUy 

lly  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


“Ciiolly  Knickerbocker,”  fa¬ 
mous  Ilearst  society  byline,  is 
now  a  jrirl.  “Suzy  Knicker¬ 
bocker,”  in  the  New  York  Jour- 
7ial- American  and  other  papers 
via  Kinp  Features  Syndicate. 

Mis.  Aileen  Mehle,  who  wrote 
society  as  “Suzy”  on  the  late 
New  York  Mirror,  l)ecame  the 
fourth  of  her  sex  to  handle  the 
assignment,  and  the  first 
throuffh  the  many  years  it  has 
been  used  to  change  the  stock 
name.  In  the  column  Oct.  27, 
first  under  the  new  name,  Mrs. 
Mehle  wrote: 

(•els  l.ust  Name 

“Well,  I  guess  I’ve  been  a  good 
girl  lately  Ijecause  someone 
finally  gave  me  a  last  name. 
Don’t  you  love  it?  I  do.” 

Both  Suzy  and  Cholly  are  sold 
by  King  Features  Syndicate. 
Suzy  has  more  than  35  news¬ 
papers,  Cholly’s  number  close 
to  50.  There  was  some  duplica¬ 
tion  leaving  Suzy  with  60. 

Joseph  Kingsbury-Smith,  J-A 
publisher,  obtained  Suzy  when 
the  Mirror  died.  From  Oct.  16 
to  Oct.  26  both  columns  ran. 
Then  Mr.  Kingsbury-Smith 
called  in  Charles  A.  Van  Renns- 
.selaer,  serving  as  Cholly,  and 
told  him  he  was  sorry  but  there 
were  too  many  society  columns. 

Mr.  Vanllensselaer  had  re¬ 
placed  Igor  Cassini  on  March 
31,  after  the  newspaper  strike. 
Mr.  Cassini  had  to  stand  trial 
for  allegedly  failing  to  register 
as  a  foreign  agent  when  he  is 
said  to  have  represented  Rafael 
Trujillo,  late  leader  of  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

‘Dolly-Polly’  Haul 

Mr.  Cassini  had  succeeded  to 
the  job  following  the  death  of 
Maury  H.  B.  Paul,  July  17, 1942. 
Mr.  Paul  in  1919  had  been 
writing  .society  chatter  for  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail  as 
“Dolly  Madison”  and  at  the 
same  time  for  the  New  York 
Morning  Telegraph  as  “Polly 
Stuyvesant.”  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Sr.  ordered  the  New 
York  American’s  managing  edi¬ 
tor  to  hire  “Dolly.”  He  took  the 
place  of  Frederick  Townsend 
Martin. 

No  one  knows  exactly  how  old 
the  .stock  name  of  Cholly 
Knickerbocker  is.  It  began  as 
the  by-line  of  a  society  gossip 
in  the  old  New  York  Recorder 


Suzy  Knickerbocker 


that  went  out  of  business  Oct. 
19,  1896.  Mr.  Hearst,  whose 
Evening  Journal  dates  back  to 
1895,  took  it  over  then.  On  the 
Journal  it  was  first  written  by 
a  J.  M.  Keller,  next  by  Cunliffe 
Owen. 

Facts  about  other  girls  than 
Mrs.  Mehle  in  Cholly’s  life  are 
vague.  The  envelope  in  the  J-A’s 
morgue  simply  lists  after  Mr. 
Cunliffe  the  names  of  Isabelle 
Fraser,  a  Miss  Ross  and  a  Miss 
Phillipps  (first  names  un¬ 
known  ) . 

Mrs.  Mehle’s  maiden  name  is 
Elder.  Mehle  is  the  name  of  her 
first  husband.  Their  son  Roger 
recently  was  graduated  from 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  in 
Annapolis  and  is  an  Ensign.  She 
joined  the  Mirror  from  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  News  in  1957.  Her 
debut  as  a  newspaperwoman 
was  accidental.  She  was  at  a 
party  in  Miami  with  Daniel  J. 
Mahoney,  the  News  publisher. 
Conversation  centered  around 
society  columns.  Mrs.  Mehle  bet 
she  could  write  a  better  one  than 
the  News  was  then  carrying. 
Mr.  Mahoney  let  her  try,  and 
.she  proved  a  big  success  in 
Florida. 

«  *  « 

PRINCESS  MARGARET 

Gordon  Langley  Hall  tells  in  a 
new  five-part  series  on  “What¬ 
ever  Happened  To  Princess  Mar¬ 
garet?”  Three  photographs  illus¬ 
trate  the  series.  Mr.  Hall  is 
author  of  a  biography  of  Prin¬ 
cess  Margaret  published  a  few 
years  ago. 
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Peter  J.  Steincrohn,  M.  I)., 
whose  “How  to  Stop  Killing 
Yourself”  column  is  di.stributed 
by  the  Bell-McClure  Syndicate, 
is  moderator  of  weekly  half- 
hour  tv  show  on  educational  sta¬ 
tion  WTHS,  Miami,  Fla.  During 
a  recent  night,  he  interviewed  11 
medical  guests  in  taping  four 
shows  on  four  phases  of  medi¬ 
cine.  He  came  home  late  and 
bedraggled  and  his  wife  in¬ 
quired:  “Why  don’t  you  read 
your  own  book,  ‘How  to  Stop 
Killing  Yourself’?”  Incidentally, 
his  recent  book,  “Your  Life  to 
Enjoy”  (Prentice-Hall)  is  being 
syndicated  in  many  newspapers. 
His  15th  lx)ok,  “Common  Sense 
Coronary  Care  —  And  Preven¬ 
tion”  will  be  brought  out  this 
month  by  Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston. 

A  tireless  promoter  of  col¬ 
umnists  is  Yoshi  Takara  (915 
Kapakea  Lane,  Honolulu  14,  Ha¬ 
waii),  who  sends  along  a  can 
of  delicious  “June  Crosby’s  Ha¬ 
waiian  Sesame  Brittle.”  June 
Crosby  is  food  columnist  for  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin.  Miss 
Takara  has  been  a  great  booster 
of  the  Heloise  household  hints 
column  (King)  and  she  sug¬ 
gested  the  story  about  the  new¬ 
est  such  column,  “Tell  It  to  Jill,” 
by  Jill  Kirk  of  Pittsburgh 
(E&P,  Oct.  12,  page  62).  “He¬ 
loise,  Jill,  June  —  I  love  ’em 
all,”  she  writes.  “Eve  started 
it.  You  can  see  that  I’m  real  in¬ 
terested  in  columnists.  Love  Ann 
Landers,  Dear  Abby  and  our 
local  columnists  —  Bob  Krauss 
and  Eddie  Sherman  of  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Advertiser,” 


DOSS  SWITCHED  — "His  Mas¬ 
ter's  Voice"  has  a  mighty  familiar 
ring  for  "George,"  the  paste-up 
pup,  when  his  artist-creator, 
David  Gantz,  waggishly  inserted 
the  character  from  his  comic  strip, 
"Dudley  D.,"  as  a  stand-in  for  the 
famous  RCA-Victor  mascot.  Mr. 
Gantz  saw  the  familiar  phono¬ 
graph  emblem  at  the  recent  Cav¬ 
alcade  of  American  Comics  at  the 
RCA  Exhibition  Hall  in  New  York 
and  couldn't  resist  restyling  the 
scene  the  way  a  cartoonist  might 
see  it. 


Reader  Recalls 
Former  Spanish 
Comic  Strip 

.A  reader,  Tom  W.  Gerber 
(584  Hamilton  Road,  South 
Orange,  N.  J.)  sends  E&P  this 
letter: 

Your  story  about  the  new 
Spanish-language  comic  strip 
“Buenos  Dias”  (E&P,  Sept.  21) 
is  quite  interesting.  I  think  you 
may  like  to  know,  however,  that 
it  is  not,  by  some  37  years,  the 
first  strip  to  be  produced  in 
original  Spanish. 

In  1925  I  was  manager  of 
United  Feature  Syndicate  in  the 
old  World  Building  on  Park 
Row.  A  young  Cuban  named 
Abril  Lamarque  brought  me 
some  sample  drawings  and  a 
proposal  for  a  strip  which  he 
had  named  “Monguito.”  United 
Features  was  a  subsidiary  of 
United  Press,  which  was  extend¬ 
ing  its  news  service  rapidly  in 
Spanish-speaking  countries.  We 
had  good  contacts  for  selling 
features,  but  few  Spanish  lan¬ 
guage  papers  printed  strips,  and 
the  only  ones  available  to  them 
then  were  North  American  pro¬ 
ductions  with  rather  crude  bal¬ 
loon  translations.  I  thought  a 
strip  in  Spanish  might  go  if  we 
kept  the  language  simple  and 
avoided  colloquial  boo-boos.  Karl 
Bickel,  then  U.P.  president, 
liked  “Monguito.” 

Abril  Lamarque  was  (and 
still  is,  for  that  matter)  a  re¬ 
markable  young  fellow.  He  was 
only  19  years  old,  as  I  remem¬ 
ber.  Anyway  he  told  me  immedi¬ 
ately  that  he  wasn’t  old  enough 
to  sign  a  contract  without  par¬ 
ental  approval. 

“Monguito”  was  purely  slap¬ 
stick.  The  continuity  strips  had 
scarcely  been  conceived  in  1925 
and  a  comic  strip  was  still  sup¬ 
posed  to  pull  laughs.  The  ideals 
of  that  day  were  “Mutt  and 
Jeff”  and  “Jiggs  and  Maggie.” 

As  I  remember  we  got  a  fair 
number  of  sales  on  the  first 
offering  and  were  able  to  make 
“Monguito”  grow.  It  was  slow 
work,  however.  Not  only  was 
the  idea  new  in  Spanish-speak¬ 
ing  countries,  but  newspapers  as 
well  as  governments  in  South 
and  Central  America  were  going 
through  precarious  years. 

“Monguito”  continued  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  and  then  Abril  La¬ 
marque  turned  his  attention  to 
other  forms  of  art.  Today  he 
is  one  of  the  foremost  publica¬ 
tions  designers  in  the  U.  S.  with 
his  own  studio  in  E.  36th  St, 
(He  re-designed  the  New  York 
Times  Maga,zine  and  American 
Weekly,  for  instance).  He  is 
also  a  well-known  amateur 
magician. 
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Faye  McCall  Column 
Finances  Collegians 


PERFECT  PERFORMANCE — Former  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
con9ratulate$  Raymond  Moley,  as  Mrs.  Moley  beams  approval,  for  com¬ 
pletion  of  30  years  as  a  Newsweek  columnist  without  missing  a  single 
deadline,  even  during  vacations. 


While  Faye  McCall  of  Cen- 
tralia,  Ill.,  is  selling  dresses 
with  her  right  hand,  the  left  is 
pounding  out  a  syndicated  col¬ 
umn,  proceeds  from  which  are 
putting  a  half  dozen  youngsters 
through  college.  It’s  a  toss-up 
which  hand  is  giving  the  owner 
the  most  fun. 

“I  really  love  to  .sell,”  says 
the  proprietor  of  the  Smart 
Shop,  a  women’s  wear  store  in 
the  south  central  Illinois  com¬ 
munity  of  18,000,  “and  I  like 
to  make  money,  too.”  That’s 
why  she  .started  a  weekly  chat¬ 
ter-type  paid  advertising  col¬ 
umn  in  the  Centralia  Evening 
Sentinel  in  1948  with  .such  amaz¬ 
ing  results  that  she  is  now  syn¬ 
dicating  it  to  more  than  150 


Faye  McCall 

merchants  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Syndication  details  are 
handled  by  Ralph  Heineman, 
Inc.,  (32  W.  Randolph,  Chi¬ 
cago),  which  mails  its  thrice-a- 
week  correspondent  a  semi-an¬ 
nual  check. 

“It  gives  me  pleasure  to  see 
the  syndicated  column  money 
used  for  educational  purposes 
while  I  am  privileged  to  be  here. 
I  have  always  been  interested  in 
education,  in  fact,  I  taught  kin¬ 
dergarten  the  first  eight  years 
I  lived  in  Centralia.  When  I 
started  the  Smart  Shop  in  1935, 
it  was  my  ambition  to  make 
enough  money  to  go  back  and 
finish  college.  Maybe  someday  I 
will  get  to  do  just  that.” 

Mrs.  McCall  asked  John  Page 
Wham,  a  fellow  townsman  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trus¬ 
tees  of  Southern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity,  how  she  could  go  about 
helping  some  deserving  students 
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finance  their  college  educations 
without  red  tape  and  through 
the  advantages  of  tax  deducti¬ 
ble  dollars. 

The  board  chairman  arrange<l 
a  meeting  with  Kenneth  Miller, 
executive  director  of  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  Foundation,  a  not-for- 
profit  corporation  similar  to 
those  operating  in  connection 
with  most  large  schools  to  han¬ 
dle  endowments,  faculty  in%’en- 
tions  and  trusteeships.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  meeting  a  check  for 
$3,000,  representing  royalties 
from  “Faye  McCall’s  Fashion 
Column,”  passed  to  the  steward¬ 
ship  of  the  Foundation,  together 
with  a  memorandum  from  the 
author  which  stipulated  the 
money  l)e  used  for  six  $500 
scholarships,  the  recipients  to  be 
selected  by  a  faculty  committee 
without  lestriction  except:  “It 
is  my  hope  that  the  grants  will 
go  to  students  who  are  desirous 
of  going  to  school  above  all  else, 
and  perhaps  might  not  have  the 
chance  without  financial  aid.” 

Isn’t  it  unusual  for  a  philan¬ 
thropist  to  ask  that  the  princi¬ 
pal  l)e  used,  instead  of  just  the 
income  from  a  trust  fund? 
“Well,  I  knew  the  interest  would 
just  not  be  enough  to  do  much 
gootl,”  Mrs.  McCall  said.  “Be¬ 
sides,  if  merchants  continue  to 
use  my  column.  I’ll  be  able  to 
replenish  and  probably  increase 
the  principal.  I’m  finding  it  an 
exciting  way  to  invest  that  writ¬ 
ing  money,  and  Uncle  Sam  must 
think  so  too,  because  such  gifts 
to  the  SIU  Foundation  are  tax 
exempt.” 

Begun  in  1948 

Faye  McCall’s  column,  called 
“Smart  Shop  Chatter”  in  Cen¬ 
tralia,  was  born  in  August,  1948, 
when  she  returned  from  a  trip 
to  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  where 
she  had  been  intrigued  with  the 
gossip  column  technique  used  in 
advertising  the  Farmers’  Mar¬ 
ket  there.  She  asked  Verne  E. 
Joy,  publisher  of  the  home  town 
Centralia  Evening  Sentinel, 
what  he  thought  about  it  and 
received  the  obvious  answer, 
“Why  don’t  you  try  it  and  see 
.  .  .  our  advertising  manager 
will  be  around  with  a  contract.” 

The  column,  eight  inches  sin¬ 
gle  column  on  the  women’s  page, 
was  an  instant  hit,  combining 
shrewd  observations  on  the  local 
scene,  puffs  for  local  organiza¬ 
tions  and  their  projects,  fashion 
notes  of  general  interest  and, 
run  into  the  same  paragraphs. 


announcements  of  new  merchan¬ 
dise  or  special  values  at  the 
Smart  Shop.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  red  -  faced  newsmen 
were  forced  to  smile  grimly 
when  subscribers  innocently 
mentioned  they  had  read  about 
a  local  event  in  “Faye’s  Col¬ 
umn”  despite  the  headline  and 
page  one  display  of  the  same 
news  story  in  the  same  paper. 

Syndication  Starts 

Twelve  years  and  more  than 
650  columns  later  .  .  .  some¬ 
times  they  appeared  oftener 
than  once  a  week  .  .  .  Faye  Mc¬ 
Call  again  talked  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher;  “Verne,  I’ve  been  asked 
to  consider  syndicating  my  col¬ 
umn;  what  do  you  think  of  the 
idea?”  Again  she  got  the  obvi¬ 
ous  answer,  and  in  September 
1961,  the  first  mailing  of  a 
three-times-a-week  column  went 
to  the  Heineman  office  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  It’s  been  going  ever  since. 

Two  columns  discuss  generali¬ 
ties  in  the  fashion  world  and 
national  events.  The  third  is  a 
“special”  column  which  dis¬ 
cusses  events  on  the  Centralia 
scene  and  which  of  course  must 
be  changed  for  use  by  the  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  service.  “They 
seem  to  like  the  ideas  pre¬ 
sented,”  Mrs.  McCall  said.  “If  I 
comment  on  the  new  furniture 
or  new  drapes  in  my  local  bank, 
they  substitute  some  recent  im¬ 
provements  in  their  home  town 
bank  or  other  establishment.  If 
I  praise  the  Jaycees,  or  B.  &  P. 
W.  Club  for  a  project,  they  sub¬ 
stitute  some  worthwhile  accom¬ 
plishment  in  their  community. 

Most  of  Faye  McCall’s  col- 
unms  literally  are  written  while 
she  is  tending  store. 


Moley  Never  Misses 
Column  In  30  Years 

Raymond  Moley,  Newsweek 
columnist  for  30  years  (as  well 
as  a  newspaper  syndicate  vet¬ 
eran  currently  carried  by  the 
Bell-McClure  Syndicate,  Domin¬ 
ion  News  Bureau,  Ltd.,  and  A. 
A.  and  M.  M.  Kelleher),  was 
honored  on  his  remarkable  anni¬ 
versary  Oct.  28  at  a  party. 

In  the  three  decades,  he  never 
missed  a  deadline,  writing  a 
column  every  week  including 
vacation  time. 

Gibson  McCabe,  president  of 
Newsweek,  and  L.  L.  (Pete) 
Callaway  Jr.,  publisher,  gave  a 
special  surprise  party  for  Mr. 
Moley  at  the  Rockefeller  Cen¬ 
ter  Luncheon  Club,  64th  floor, 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  with  40 
of  the  columnist’s  Newsweek  as¬ 
sociates  and  their  wives  present. 
The  only  outside  guest  was 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  former  Vice 
President,  an  old  friend  and 
beneficiary  of  some  of  Mr. 
Moley’s  famous  political  advice. 

More  than  100  telegrams  were 
received  by  Mr.  Moley  from 
friends,  including  Herbert 
Hoover,  Barry  Goldwater,  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  and  Leonard 
Hall. 

*  *  « 

King  Features  Syndicate  col¬ 
umnist  Jim  Bishop  took  his 
father,  John,  to  a  movie  preview 
in  celebration  of  the  father’s 
80th  birthday. 

*  * 

Adeline  Daley  reports  that  her 
housewife’s  neighborly  chatter 
column,  “Coffee  Break,”  for  the 
Chronicle  Features  Syndicate, 
San  Francisco  (E&P,  Oct.  12, 
page  64),  already  has  29  news¬ 
papers  signed. 
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Taylor  talks  to  former  IJ.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  U.S.S.K. 
Messellyn  Thompson,  now  in 
State  Department. 


NeKOtiations  with  the  Russians.  Opening  Disarmament  Con¬ 
ference,  Geneva,  with  Secretary  of  State  ('hristian  A.  Herter. 


After  serving  four  years  as  II.S.  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Switieriand  Henry  J.  Taylor 
pays  farewell  respects  to  Swiss  President 
Frederick  Wahlen. 


Ambassador 
at- Large 

HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 


With  General  Kisenhower  at  New  York’s  Manhattan  Savings 
Bank,  of  which  Mr.  Taylor  is  a  trustee. 


W  ith  Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark  at  llie  Cita¬ 
del,  ('harleston,  S.C.,  where  General 
Clark  is  president. 


No  column  in  years  has  carried  the  authority  that  is  Henry  J. 
Taylor’s.  A  famous  newspaper  correspondent,  radio  commentator 
and  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Switzerland,  he  knows  the 
international  score  as  few  journalists  do.  He  has  served  on  many 
economic  missions  and  committees,  both  government  and  private. 

From  the  end  of  World  War  II  to  1957,  when  appointed  to 
ambassadorship,  he  traveled  more  than  a  million  miles  and  reported 
from  38  different  countries. 


Taylor  was  long  known  as  “the  key  listening  post”  in  Europe. 
His  powerful  columns  on  Washington  developments,  his  experience 
on  the  world  scene,  his  perceptive  analyses  of  national  and  global 
crises  reflect  this  reputation. 


Henry  J.  Taylor  is  host  to  two  former  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Justices,  Hon.  James  F.  Byrnes 
and  Hon.  Harold  H.  Burton. 


For  samples  of  Henry  J.  Taylor  s  provocafive  columns 
phone,  wire  or  write 
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UNITED  FEATURES 


220  EAST  42ND  STREET 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


TOM  McCarthy:  This  picture  of  a  jet  landing  at  Miami  International 
Airport  is  the  best  example  of  the  FIsheye's  freedom  of  composition. 
It  was  taken  at  l/IOOO  and  F8,  with  a  red  filter  to  obtain  cloud  con¬ 
trast.  The  bottom  half  of  this  picture  is  the  edge  of  the  negative.  The 
picture  Is  less  than  half  the  Fisheye  negative.  The  bottom  curve  gives 
a  feeling  of  motion  to  the  plane.  People  liked  this  picture  very  much 
and  I  found  that  nobody  realized  it  was  taken  with  a  Fisheye  lens. 


TOM  McCarthy:  This  picture  taken  at  Washington  Square  Arch, 
Greenwich  Village,  shows  the  Fisheye  can  develop  a  surrealistic  art 
form  all  of  its  own.  It  was  taken  at  1/60  and  F22  tor  depth  of  field  so 
I  could  put  the  girl's  face  si*  inches  from  the  lens  to  emphasize  her 
eyes.  This  picture  had  more  subconscious  effects  on  the  viewer  than 
any  of  the  others  I've  taken  with  the  Fisheye.  I  think  I  obtained  what 
I  tried  for — the  stresses  and  distortions  of  a  beatnik. 


PHOTOGR.\PHY 


A  Newscameraman  Tries  the  Fisheye  Lens . . . 


Bv  Rick  Fricflman 


The  pictures  on  these  two 
papres  belong  to  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald,  Tom  McCarthy 
and  the  Fisheye  lens. 

Tom,  a  Herald  staffer,  has 
been  among  the  first  news  pho¬ 
tographers  to  experiment  with 
the  Nikon  Fisheye  F8,  180  de¬ 
gree  camera  lens.  The  Miami 
Herald  has  been  among  the  first 
newspapers  to  give  the  Fisheye 
a  showcase. 

Tom’s  reason  for  experiment¬ 
ing  with  the  Fisheye  is  simply: 
“My  need  to  be  free  of  limiting 
factors  in  photojournalism  set 
in  the  last  century.” 

To  Tom  McCarthy,  the  human 
eye  is  put  to  shame  by  the  Fish¬ 
eye  lens.  “Some  of  the  rejection 
to  the  Fisheye  pictures  that  I 
have  experienced  have  been 
caused  by  this  fact,”  he  reasons. 
“Human  vision  takes  in  about 
170  degrees  with  only  about  10 
to  20  degrees  of  sharpness  in  the 
center  of  viewed  surface.  The 
Fisheye  keeps  the  entire  180 
degrrees  in  clear  focus,  and  cre¬ 
ates  a  vision  for  many  that  the 
eye  cannot  duplicate.  This  sub¬ 
consciously  disturbs  some  peo¬ 
ple.” 

The  Square  Format 

Tom  says  the  resentment  to 
the  Fisheye  is  anchored  to  years 
of  seeing  what  is  the  norm  in 
forms  of  art.  “From  the  moment 
we  were  born,  we  have  been 
exposed  to  the  square  presenta- 
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tions  of  images  thousands  of 
times  each  day.  Even  the  artist 
with  his  brush  stretched  his 
canvas  over  a  square  format.  It 
was  not  only  the  easiest  mechan¬ 
ical  way,  but  was  the  accepted 
norm  for  the  shape  of  a  picture. 
It  was  a  mt'chanical  impediment 


that  made  photographers  work 
with  a  square  format.  They  were 
limited  by  strips  of  film  framed 
in  rectangular  shapes.  Or  by  cut 
film  prepared  in  the  square  or 
rectangular  shapes.  Even  now, 
the  Fisheye  negative  finds  its 
circle  placed  within  a  square 
format  of  film.” 

Tom  says  his  experience  has 


been  that  the  Fisheye  seems  to  | 
stir  up  more  resentment  from  I 
people  familiar  with  photogra-  I 
phy,  particularly  other  camera-  * 
men  and  editors  used  to  the 
square  format.  Conversely,  he 
says,  people  on  the  street,  the 
readers,  accept  the  round  picture 
more  readily.  “These  people 
think  of  them  as  more  normal 
after  awhile  and  tell  me  that 
the  Fisheye  pictures  get  to  look 
quite  natural.” 

Control  of  Di^tortion 

He  says  that  the  Fisheye 
hasn’t  yet  been  used  to  its  fullest 
extent  because  too  many  pho¬ 
tographers  and  editors  have 
hastily  condemned  the  first  Fish¬ 
eye  pictures  they  saw.  “The  first 
attempts  with  the  lens  are  f 
usually  amateurish  because  of 
ignorance  of  the  finer  features 
and  i)oints  of  it.  One  of  the  I 
things  that  comes  with  experi-  f 
ence  is  the  use  and  control  of  j; 
the  distortion.”  | 

Tom  feels  the  pictures  he  has  fi 
taken  with  the  Fisheye  leave  i; 
many  things  to  be  desired  but  | 
adds:  “These  things  will  be  ob-  i; 
tained  with  more  experiments-  i. 
tion,  time,  understanding  and  I 
patience.”  He’s  been  using  the  !- 
Fisheye  for  six  months.  !j 

Tom  points  out  the  Fisheye 
doesn’t  place  the  photographer 
in  some  state  of  Utopia.  “The 
Fisheye’s  use  and  theory  has 
many  fallbacks  as  any  other 
lens  or  theory  of  photography 


TOM  McCarthy:  This  Is  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  taken  on  the  South  end 
of  Manhattan  looking  west.  The  Empire  State  Building  can  be  seen  in 
the  background  at  the  right.  This  is  the  top  Fisheye  picture  I've  taken 
so  far  along  the  lines  of  pleasing  circumferential  distortion.  It  also 
pleased  me  most  as  a  circular  picture.  Notice  that  it  violates  the 
standard  rule  of  centering  the  center  of  interest  and  making  the  pic¬ 
ture  symetrical.  I  felt  this  was  one  of  the  best  pictures  I  took  with  the 
Fisheye  lens. 
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BOB  DE  PIANTE:  This  picture  is  of  a  construction  worker  on  the  roof 
of  the  new  Federal  Building  in  downtown  Miami.  Tom  climbed  14  stories 
to  the  roof  to  take  It,  shooting  at  1/250  and  FI 6.  We  ran  it  six-columns 
and  the  public  reaction  was  excellent.  This  was  one  of  the  three  most 
successful  efforts  the  Herald  had  with  the  Fisheye.  It  was  great  because 
the  application  of  the  round  format,  a  Fisheye  approach,  so  to  speak, 
lent  itself  well  to  this  type  of  presentation. 


BOB  DE  PIANTE:  This  picture  of  a  girl  on  the  beach  was  taken  on  Key 
BIscayne,  a  small  island  just  south  of  Miami  Beach.  Tom  shot  it  at  1/250 
and  FI 6  with  a  red  filter  to  bring  out  the  sun  and  it  was  another  of 
the  Fisheye's  three  most  successful  efforts.  The  lens  is  looking  up  at  the 
sun,  down  at  the  driftwood  three  inches  from  the  camera.  The  Fisheye 
in  this  case  added  emphasis  to  the  round  log  that  framed  the  girl. 

It  looked  great. 


. . .  and  his  photo  editor  tallies  up  the 


A  Self-Portrait 

TOM  McCarthy 


This  is  how  Tom  McCarthy  ap¬ 
pears  to  his  Fisheye  lens  at  1/60 
of  a  second  and  F22  a  couple  of 
Inches  away.  He  calls  this  his  best 
Fisheye  humor  shot  and  the  "per¬ 
fect  photo-caricature  of  the  man 
behind  the  Fisheye  lens."  Tom 
claims  this  Is  how  he  looks,  acts 
and  feels  when  he  is  using  the 
Fisheye.  This  "man  behind  the 
Fisheye"  Is  26  years  old,  from  La 
Crosse,  Wis.,  and  spent  three 
years  at  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  Since  1959,  he's  been  a  news 
photographer  for  the  Binghamton 
(N.Y.)  Sun-Bulletin,  Elyria  (Ohio) 
Chronicle-Telegram,  and,  for  the 
past  year,  the  Miami  Herald. 
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has  its  fallbacks.  The  Fisheye 
has  no  more  use  than  any  other 
lens  and  by  the  same  token,  no 
less  use.  I  use  seven  other  lenses 
that  carry  with  them  their  own 
individual  pood  features  and 
limitations.” 

He  thinks  acceptance  of  the 
Fisheye  and  the  round  format 
may  be  some  time  in  coming  but 
is  inevitable.  Why? 

“Because  young  photogra- 
l)hers  will  l)e  searching  for  more 
impressionistic  needs  and  crea¬ 
tive  methods  of  recording,  re¬ 
porting  and  seeing  the  world.” 

Dr  «  * 

CAUTIOUS  APPKOAUH 

Bob  De  Piante,  photo  editor  of 
the  Miami  Herald,  looks  to  the 
Fisheye  as  a  completely  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  photojournalism.  But 
he  warns  that  l)ecause  it  is  new 
and  different  its  use  must  i)e 
approached  with  caution. 

“It’s  like  anything  unusual,” 
Bob  says.  “Too  much  of  it  and 
it  isn’t  unusual  anymore.  We 
have  used  a  good  many  of  Tom’s 
pictures  and  plan  eventually  to 
have  all  of  them  in  print.  But 
we  don’t  feel  we  should  kill  a 
real  different  approach  by  cram¬ 
ming  it  down  the  reader’s  throat 
every  other  day.” 

He  likens  it  to  the  photogra¬ 
pher  who  has  found  a  new  way 
to  take  an  old  cliche  picture. 
“Pretty  soon,  the  new  approach 
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to  the  cliche  becomes  a  cliche 
in  itself.” 

Pit  king  llic  Spttts 

The  Herald  has  found  it  best 
to  select  a  subject  suitable  to  a 
Fisheye  approach  rather  than 
take  any  subject  with  this  lens. 
He  cites  the  two  above  pictures 
and  a  shot  of  the  stairway  m 
a  new  office  building  as  three 
of  the  most  successful  examples 
the  Herald  has  made  of  this  ap¬ 
proach.  “A  round  stairwell  with 
a  central  focal  point  at  the  top 
was  ideal  subject  matter  for  the 
Fisheye,”  Bob  says.  “The  Fish¬ 
eye  added  greatly  to  the  depth 
of  the  finished  product.”  (On 
Oct.  20,  the  Miami  Herald  Sun¬ 
day  Magazine  used  Tom  and  h'.s 
Fisheye  as  a  cover  story.  Three 
pages  ))lus  the  cover  were  de¬ 
voted  to  nine  Fisheye  picture.s, 
six  of  which  are  seen  on  these 
two  pages.) 

Bob  De  Piante  feels  that  Fish- 
eyes  are  great  eyestoppers  be¬ 
cause  in  most  instances  they 
make  the  reader  take  a  second 
look.  “But  there  is  a  point  when 
the  Fisheye  defeats  its  purpose,” 
he  warns.  “This  is  when  photo¬ 
graphic  presentation  tries  to  re¬ 
place  factually  photojournalism 
reporting.  When  this  happens, 
the  Fisheye  loses  its  value.  Peo¬ 
ple  may  have  to  stop  and  look, 
but  they  then  give  up  with  dis¬ 
gust  when  they  can’t  understand 
what  the  devil  the  picture  is 
supposed  to  show.  We  have  an 


results 

obligation  to  report  as  factually 
as  possible  imijortant  news 
events. 

“The  interpretation  that 
comes  from  a  Fisheye  lens  as 
seen  by  the  jjhotographer  can¬ 
not  give  a  completely  factual 
presentation.” 

He  claims  he  has  yet  to  see 
a  successful  application  of  the 
Fisheye  on  a  spot  news  story. 
“Perhaps,  given  the  right  situa¬ 
tions,  we  might  strive  for  and 
use  a  Fisheye  picture  of  a  news 
event.  To  date,  however,  it  .seems 
impracticable.” 

New  Siippleiiieiit 

PHIL-VDELPHIA 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  has 
added  a  Sunday  section.  Today’s 
World,  an  eight-page  supple¬ 
ment  of  news  and  opinion.  In 
l)oth  color  and  black  and  white, 
the  section  combines  back¬ 
grounds  of  news  events,  both 
locally  and  world-wide;  edito¬ 
rials  and  columns;  books  and 
art,  and  science  and  education. 
• 

Harding'S  Memoirs 

Columbus,  Ohio 
The  papers  of  President  War¬ 
ren  G.  Harding,  including  his 
correspondence  while  editor  of 
the  Marion  (Ohio)  Star,  have 
been  accepted  by  the  Ohio  His¬ 
torical  Society.  The  collection 
also  contains  White  House 
papers  and  campaign  corre¬ 
spondence  of  1920. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  CAPITALIZED 


By  Rick  Friedman 

When  civil  rights  becomes  a 
community  issue,  it  sometimes 
brings  unexpected  problems  to 
a  newspaper  in  the  area. 

Such  was  the  case  of  the 
Ahoski  (N.  C.)  Herald,  a  Tues- 
day-Thursday  weekly  of  3,400 
ABC  circulation,  when  it 
switched  to  downstyle  “n”  in  the 
word  “Negro”  five  months  ago. 
According  to  J.  Mayon  Parker, 
publisher  and  general  manager, 
a  small  boycott  started  in  Sep- 
teml>er,  resulting  in  several  sub¬ 
scription  cancellations  and  the 
end  of  a  Herald  subscription 
drive  by  Negro  Home  Demon¬ 
stration  clubs. 

He  added  that  the  whole  thing 
blew  over  after  the  Herald  went 
back  to  its  upstyle  of  capital 
“N”  for  Negro  and  total  circu¬ 
lation  was  not  affected.  But  this 
relatively  minor  incident,  which 
stewed  through  three  issues  of 
the  Herald,  only  served  to  point 
up  the  many  ways  a  newspaper 
gets  personally  embroiled  in  its 
town’s  race  problems. 

INAACP  Demand 

W’bile  the  small  “n”  and  capi¬ 
tal  “N”  debate  was  being  car¬ 
ried  in  the  Herald,  the  Ahoskie 
branch  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  came  out  with  a 
12-point  program  of  demands. 
One  of  them  was  that  the  Her¬ 
ald  stop  publishing  items  about 
Negroes  under  the  heading  of 
“Negro  News.”  The  Herald  re¬ 
fused  to  comply  with  the  request. 

\  week  previous,  Mr.  Parker 
had  publicly  opposed  a  town 
council  ordinance  limiting  peace¬ 
ful  picketing.  Lining  up  on  the 
side  of  Negroes  protesting  the 
ordinance,  he  called  its  issuance 
“poor  public  policy.”  This  story 
was  given  top  play  on  the  Her¬ 
ald’s  front  page  of  Sept.  12. 

In  that  same  Sept.  12  issue, 
the  Herald  ran  a  lead  editorial 
called:  “Right  Choice  Ours  to 
Make.”  It  related  to  the  up¬ 
coming  Sept.  15  meeting  of  the 
NAACP  and  said:  “The  right 
choice  will  require  that  the  town 
and  country’s  white  leaders  lis¬ 
ten  with  understanding  to  any 
request  for  changes  in  our  way 
of  doing  things  .  .  .  Beyond 
understanding  must  be  the  will¬ 
ingness  to  honestly  work  at 
solutions  that  can  be  accepted 
by  all  the  community.” 

The  Herald  stressed  that 
Ahoskie  and  Hertford  County 
were  approaching  “the  cross¬ 
roads  of  a  long  and  happy  his¬ 


tory  of  satisfactory  racial  rela¬ 
tions.” 

The  NAACP  rally  was  the 
lead  story  in  the  Herald’s  Sept. 
17  is.sue  and  the  group’s  12  de¬ 
mands  were  given  prominent 
play  on  the  front  page.  Inter¬ 
estingly,  in  the  same  issue  as 
the  demand  that  the  twice- 
weekly  stop  labeling  Negro 
news,  there  was  a  letter  to  the 
editor  commending  the  paper  for 
its  editorial,  “Right  Choice  Ours 
to  Make,”  the  week  l)efore. 

Two  days  later  on  Sept.  19, 
the  Herald  repeated  its  editorial 
.stand  for  “discussion,  consulta¬ 
tion  and  working  out  of  mutually 
satisfactory  solutions.”  On  the 
same  page  as  this  editorial  were 
two  letters  criticizing  the  pa))er 
for  the  use  of  the  small  “n”  in 
the  word  Negro.  The  circulation 
lx)ycott  followed. 

One  of  the  letter  writers, 
identifying  herself  as  a  Negro, 
also  commended  the  paper  for 
its  “Right  Choice”  editorial  and 
for  its  full  coverage  of  the 
ordinance  protest  the  week 
before. 

('.ailed  Praelieal  Mailer 

The  Herald  appendeil  this 
editor’s  note  to  the  letters : 

“This  style  has  been  adopted 
as  a  practical  matter  of  mechan¬ 
ical  production  and  without  any 
consideration  of  discrimination 
or  ‘second  class’  designation  to¬ 
ward  those  citizens  of  our  area 
the  color  of  whose  skin  is  black 
or  whose  ancestry  is  partially 
Negroid.  It  takes  less  time  for 
a  Linotype  operator  to  produce 
a  lowercase  ‘n’  than  it  does  to 
produce  the  cap  ‘N’.  And  for 
practical  purposes,  it  is  our  con¬ 
tention  that  the  folks  of  this 
area  are  all  Americans  and 
United  States  citizens,  whether 
white  or  coloretl.  And  we  see  no 
reason  for  discrimination  be¬ 
tween  lower  case  ‘w’  for  white 
citizens  and  cap  ‘N’  for  those 
whose  skin  is  colored,  when  the 
activities  of  the  citizens  of  the 
area  we  serve  are  reported  in 
the  columns  of  this  newspaper. 
Mechanically  and  practically  it 
is  better  and  easier  that  way,  we 
think.” 

In  the  same  issue,  the  Herald 
again  gave  its  lead  front  page 
story  over  to  a  civil  rights  dis¬ 
pute  in  the  community,  this  time 
involving  a  school. 

On  Tuesday,  Sept.  24,  the 
Herald  announced  reluctantly 
that  it  was  going  back  to  its 
old  style  of  capital  “N”  for 


Weekly  Wins  at  Polls — 
‘Levittown’  Vanishes 

WllXiINGBORO,  N.  J. 

Stanley  Goldstein,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  this  town’s  weekly,  got 
good  news  from  the  polls  Tues¬ 
day.  Residents  voted  to  change 
the  name  of  the  town  back  to 
Willingboro  by  a  vote  of  3,093 
to  2,991. 

The  referendum  ended  a  fight 
by  Mr.  Goldstein  and  a  group 
of  citizens  to  restore  the  old 
name  (E&P,  Nov.  2,  Page  50). 
This  New  Jersey  town  had  been 
known  as  Willingboro  from  1688 
to  1959  when  v'oters  changed  its 
name  to  Levittown.  William  J. 
Levitt,  who  had  developed  this 
and  two  other  Levittowns  in 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
was  opposed  to  the  latest  name- 
change  referendum. 

Mr.  Goldstein  said  the  name 
of  his  weekly  will  be  changed 
from  Leidttown  Life  to  Willinn- 
boro  Life. 

On  Nov.  1,  the  court  ruled  to 
continue  the  newspaper  in  re- 
ceiv'ership  and  to  let  Mr.  Gold- 
■stein  and  the  Save  Our  “Life” 
Committee  continue  to  publish 
at  their  own  expense.  Mr.  Gold¬ 
stein  blamed  the  weekly’s  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties  on  pressure  be¬ 
cause  of  bis  name-change  stand. 


Negro.  In  summarizing  a  long 
editorial  on  the  controversy,  the 
weekly  said: 

“The  lower  case  usage  will  in 
all  probability  become  the  ac¬ 
cepted  way  in  time,  judging  by 
those  progressive  publications 
now  using  it  and  urging  its  use. 
However,  from  here  on  out,  until 
the  usage  becomes  more  common 
and  so  not  too  startling,  we  are 
coming  in  from  our  position  of 
being  way  out  in  front  with  the 
style  of  printing  the  noun 
‘negro’  with  a  lower  case  ‘n.’ 
Until  our  negro  friends  request 
us  to  change  it,  the  printing 
style  will  be  Negro.” 

Prior  (kinflict 

In  relating  the  above  to  us, 
Mr.  Parker  recalled  that  Ahoski 
was  the  town  and  the  Herald 
the  newspaper  that  got  caught 
in  another  racial  reaction  some 
years  ago.  An  all-white  Kiwanis 
club  had  sold  some  Negroes 
tickets  to  a  dance  at  which  the 
doorprize  was  a  Cadillac.  When 
a  Negro  ticketholder  won,  the 
club  bought  the  ticket  back  and 
drew  again,  this  time  awarding 
the  automobile  to  a  white  person. 

“The  Kiwanis  club  tried  to 
force  us  not  to  print  the  story,” 
Mr.  Parker  related.  “But  we 
did,  and  when  it  ballooned  into 
a  national  story,  the  Kiwanis 
club  made  us  tbe  scapegoats  for 
the  unfavorable  publicity  the 


town  and  the  club  got.  We  felt 
tbe  economic  effects  for  more 
than  a  few  months.” 

‘Standard  Practice’ 

Mr.  Parker  noted  thai  the 
community  in  which  the  Herald 
and  its  two  sister  weeklies  cir¬ 
culate,  has  some  60  ptrcent 
Negro  population.  But  he  added: 
“We  are  not  going  to  change  our 
departmentalization  of  Negro 
general  news  under  the  he.iding 
of  ‘Negro  News.’  We  consider 
that  good  and  standard  news- 
jtaper  practice,  a  convenience  to 
our  readers.” 


THURSDATA 


THE  OTHER  SIDE  —  In 
honor  of  National  Newspaper 
Week,  Landon  Wills,  editor/pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Calhoun  (Ky.)  .1/c- 
Lean  Cotinty  News,  gave  his 
detractors  more  than  half  his 
front  page  of  Oct.  10  to  sound 
off.  A  group  of  citizens  visited 
the  News  office  to  tell  Mr.  Wills 
what  a  bad  Job  he  was  doing. 
They  spent  about  four  hours 
listing  their  complaints.  Mr. 
Wills  ran  28  of  these  complaints 
in  his  weekly  and  added  this 
note:  “They  emphasized  as  they 
departed  that  they  meant  only 
to  be  helpful  and  certainly  didn’t 
mean  anything  personal.”  An¬ 
other  erlitor,  Russell  M.  Sjiear, 
of  the  .Madiiton  (N.  C.)  Mes¬ 
senger,  used  the  story  in  his  per¬ 
sonal  column  on  Oct.  10  and 
made  this  comment:  “It  was  an 
adroit  performance.  Everything 
that  needed  to  be  said  about  offi¬ 
cial  dalliance  in  Calhoun  was 
aired.  At  the  same  time,  the  edi¬ 
tor  got  himself  off  the  hook  by 
allowing  individuals,  represent¬ 
ing  a  number  of  persons  in  the 
county,  to  call  the  shots.  It  must 
also  te  remembered:  he  didn’t 
have  to  print  it;  but  he  did.” 
In  an  editorial  the  next  week, 
Mr.  Wills  pointed  out  that  his 
critics  used  $50  worth  of  free 
space  and  that  was  “one  evi¬ 
dence  that  here  in  McLean  we 
have  a  free  press.” 

*  *  * 

OPEN  HOUSE— The  Beaver¬ 
ton  (Ore.)  Valley  Times,  a  5,- 
000-circulation  weekly,  cele¬ 
brated  National  Newspaper 
Week  two  ways.  First,  it  printed 
a  four-page  four-color  wrap¬ 
around  on  Oct.  17  that  .serv^ 
to  spotlight  Newspaper  Week, 
the  Valley  Times  staff  and  its 
offset  operation.  The  wrap¬ 
around  was  paid  for  by  Tilla¬ 
mook  Cheese,  who  took  a  full- 
page  color  ad  on  the  back  of 
the  wrap-around.  Secondly,  the 
weekly  invited  subscribers  to  an 
“Open  House  with  Buffet  Din¬ 
ner”  and  to  watch  the  wrap¬ 
around  being  printed  in  color. 
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Early  Days 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

One  ni^ht  he  yelled  across  the 
City  Room  to  this  writer: 

“I  se(‘,  Deacon,  a  barnstormer 
and  mail  pilot  in  St.  Louis  says 
he’s  goinp  to  fly  the  Atlantic. 
Keep  your  eye  on  him  and  keep 
me  informed.  Let  the  fellows 
now  on  the  runways  fly  for  the 
standard-sized  paper;  we’ll  back 
this  lone  (‘aKle  with  the  tabloid.” 

Sure  onoujrh,  Charles  A.  Lind¬ 
bergh  started  for  New  York  in 
a  one-en>rine  plane,  The  Spirit 
of  St.  Louis. 

‘Tlic  Flying  Fo«»l’ 

The  Mirror  took  off  at  the 
.same  time.  We  rushed  Russell 
Birdwell,  later  Hollywood 
author,  director  and  producer, 
to  Roosevelt  Field,  Long  Island. 

“Hire  a  hanger  and  the  best 
pair  of  mechanics  you  can  pick 
up,”  said  Payne.  “When  that 
boy  touches  clown  we  want  to 
take  over.  Anything  you  think 
he  needs,  provide.” 

Next  (lay  Lindbergh  arrived 
in  New  York  “ahead  of  time.” 

“Why  he’s  just  a  Flying 
Fool,”  we  shouted  to  Payne, 
using  the  slang  in  the  same  way 
one  would  say  a  Iwdy  was  a 
“dancing  fool.” 

“That’s  it — That’s  it — That’s 
it,”  cried  Payne.  “From  now’  on 
call  him  ‘The  Flying  Fool’  in  the 
big  headlines.” 

We  demurred,  in  fact  sug¬ 
gested  better  not. 

“Write  my  headlines  like  I 
tell  you,”  said  Pavne. 

We  did. 

Within  hours,  the  phrase 
‘Flying  Fool’  went  around  the 
earth,  translated  into  many 
languages. 

The  Franch  translated  it  into 
“Flying  Lunatic.”  There  were 
many  other  variations,  all  em¬ 
barrassing  to  Mr.  Lindbergh  and 
many  others.  When  Payne 
learned  of  this  reaction,  he 
reluctantly  killed  the  use  of  the 
title. 

Lindbergh  made  it,  as  you 
know. 

‘Old  Glory’  Gcjes  Down 

This  fired  Phil  Payne  with  a 
consuming  ambition  to  fly  the 
Atlantic,  to  be  the  first  to  go 
non-stoj)  from  New’  York  to 
Rome.  He  w’anted  the  Mirror  to 
sponsor  the  plane.  The  Chief 
sensed  Phil’s  intent  (they  had 
!  become  very  close  friends)  and 
forbade  him  to  go.  Fokker  built 
the  plane  and  Payne  at  first 
wished  to  call  it  “The  Crusader.” 
We  talked  him  out  of  that.  He 
came  up  with  “Old  Glory,”  prob¬ 
ably  w’ith  an  assist  from  The 
Chief. 


J.  D.  Hill,  “father  of  night 
flying”  in  the  early  days,  and 
Lloyd  Bertaud,  flier  and  spec¬ 
tacular  personality,  were  picked 
for  The  Adventure  as  co-pilots. 

We,  down  at  the  Mirror,  were 
confident  Payne  planned  to  join 
them  and  go  himself.  Mr.  Hearst 
sensed  it  and  had  Edmond  D. 
Coblentz,  his  trusty  old  editor, 
and  Louella  Parsons  to  talk  wdth 
Phil.  Supposedly  he  had  ’oeen 
“straightened  out”  in  his  think¬ 
ing. 

However,  we  at  the  Mirror 
had  a  gold  medallion  of  St. 
Christopher  properly  blessed  by 


Will  Arthur  Halliburton,  of 
the  late  New  York  Mirror, 
finally  give  up  fun  for  funds? 

In  other  words,  will  he  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  “boomer”  or  will 
he  go  ahead  with  a  proposition 
that  might  be  a  real  money 
maker? 

“Boomers”  are  a  vanishing 
race  in  journalism,  like  the 
tramp  printers  of  years  ago. 
The  word  comes  from  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  name  for  a  male  Kanga¬ 
roo,  thus  one  hops  from  news¬ 
paper  to  newspaper.  That  Halli¬ 
burton  wanted  to  continue  hop¬ 
ping  may  be  assumed  from  the 
two  classified  advertisements  he 
placed  in  Editor  &  Pubusher 
the  week  the  Mirror  died. 

One  in  a  mourning  border 
read:  “The  N.  Y.  Mirror  is 
Defunct  but  Arthur  Halliburton 
Lives  On!  320  Riverside  Drive 
New  York  25  University  5-6633. 
Fiction  Editor,  Serials  Editor, 
Syndicated  Crime  Feature  Writ¬ 
er.” 

The  other  pleaded:  “Dear 
Braden  Ball  ...  I  am  heartily 
sorry  I  left  you  and  the  Pensa¬ 
cola  News-Journal  and  the 
Perry  chain  and  all  my  friends 
in  Florida  to  go  to  the  New 
York  Mirror.  Amen.” 

Please  Come  Buck 

Answers  came  to  both  ads.  In 
the  Nov.  2  issue,  under  “Public 
Notice,”  Braden  Ball  bought 
space  to  reply: 

“Dear  Arthur  Halliburton  .  .  . 
We  tried  to  talk  you  out  of 
leaving  us!  Come  on  back  — 
your  old  job  is  ready.  Pensacola 
misses  your  feature  articles.” 

This  made  Halliburton  nos¬ 
talgic.  He  said  he  had  enjoyed 
working  for  Mr.  Ball,  liked 
Pensacola,  the  Perry  group,  the 
people  in  Florida,  but  — 

“For  probably  the  first  time 
in  my  life  I’ve  got  a  chance  to 
make  a  lot  of  money,  and  still 


one  high  in  Phil’s  church.  We 
put  it  around  his  neck. 

When  Old  Glory  shivered 
down  the  beach  at  Old  Orchard, 
Maine,  and  pointed  her  nose  to¬ 
ward  Rome,  Phil  Payne  was 
aboard,  lying  under  the  auxil¬ 
iary  gasoline  tank.  There  was  an 
SOS.  Old  Glory  sank  some  500 
miles  in  the  ocean  East  of  New 
Foundland.  Only  a  large  section 
of  her  wing  was  ever  found. 

If  St.  Peter  gave  Phil  Payne 
a  job  on  the  Morning  Glory,  we 
are  confident  he  ordered  “lots  of 
pictures”  and  “exciting  stories — 
emotional,  but  not  sensational.” 


be  almost  in  the  newspaper 
field,”  he  said. 

It  is  an  idea  that  has  been 
in  the  back  of  his  head  for  some 
time.  The  time  now  seems  most 
propitious  for  it.  Besides,  events 
.seem  to  be  moving  fast  in  his 
favor. 

Furthermore,  he  w’ants  to  put 
the  finishing  touches  on  a  novel 
he  began  writing  during  the 
114-day  newspaper  strike.  It  has 
as  its  working  title  “Bankers’ 
Hours.”  (He  worked  in  a  bank 
once. ) 

“Once  I  had  only  two  ambi¬ 
tions:  to  be  a  newspaper  man 
and  to  write  a  novel,”  Mr.  Halli¬ 
burton  said. 

Today,  after  32  years  as  a 
newspaperman,  he  can  count  12 
newspapers  on  which  he  has 
worked.  One  of  them  he  bought 
in  1954  in  a  bankrupt  condition. 
It  was  the  Slidell  (La.)  Times, 
With  some  help  he  made  it  sol¬ 
vent.  One  of  those  helpers  had 
been  his  city  editor  previously 
on  the  New  Orleans  Times-Pica- 
yune.  Now  Oren  Blackstone  is 
Arthur’s  partner  and  is  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Times. 

Mr.  Halliburton  is  a  native 
of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  and 
he  is  a  cousin  of  Richard  Halli¬ 
burton,  adventurous  traveler 
and  writer. 

What  made  Arthur  decide  to 
choose  the  city  room  over  the 
counting  room,  or  the  art  studio 
(he’s  an  artist,  too)  was  the 
famous  editor  of  the  Arkansas 
Gazette  in  the  1890’s,  Opie  Read. 
Opie  used  to  sit  on  a  cane  bot¬ 
tom  chair  outside  or  inside  the 
Marion  Hotel,  depending  on  the 
w’eather,  and  edit  the  paper 
from  there.  The  hotel  w’as  then, 
as  it  is  today,  according  to  Ar¬ 
thur,  the  center  of  Arkansas 
political  life.  A  flock  of  copy 
boys  rushed  from  hotel  to  city 
room. 

“Opie  lived  life  gaily,”  Ar¬ 


Arfhur  Halliburton 


thur  recalled.  “Once  he  landed 
in  a  place  named  DeQueen,  Ark., 
and  founded  a  paper  he  called 
DeQueen  Bee.  He  was  a  good 
writer,  too,  and  quotations  from 
his  ‘Arkansas  Planter,’  are 
often  cited  as  examples  of  fine 
descriptive  writing.  Working  on 
a  newspaper  seemed  to  make 
life  fun  for  him.  So  I  wanted 
to  be  a  newspaperman,  too.” 

Arthur’s  first  job  was  on  the 
Arkansas  Gazette. 

Yuiith  Doesn’t  Understand 

“Today’s  young  newspaper¬ 
men  who  want  $100  a  week  to 
start,”  he  said,  “wouldn’t  under¬ 
stand  those  days  when  editors 
considered  they  were  extending 
you  a  privilege  to  let  you  work 
on  their  papers  for  nothing.  I 
worked  from  1  P.M.  to  11  P.M. 
six  days  a  week  for  nothing. 
Once  when  I  was  five  minutes 
late,  the  city  editor  bawled  me 
out.” 

At  some  point  in  this  early 
career  Arthur  thought  he’d  like 
to  be  an  artist.  So  he  went  to 
Chicago  Art  Institute.  But  he 
turned  down  a  job  to  be  an  art¬ 
ist  in  an  advertising  agency  and 
thereupon  another  “boomer”  was 
bom. 

This  urge  for  journalism 
brought  him  to  New  York  but 
he  deserted  the  big  city  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  times  to  try  other  ven¬ 
tures,  until  1960  when  he  came 
back  to  the  Mirror  as  a  rewrite 
man.  He  was  switched  to  writ¬ 
ing  for  the  Sunday  magazine 
and  buying  fiction  for  it. 

• 

Photos  of  Picket 
Crossings  Upheld 

San  Francisco 

Strikers  may  photograph  per¬ 
sons  crossing  picket  lines  as  long 
as  the  photos  are  taken  at  a 
reasonable  distance  and  without 
provocation,  a  Superior  Court 
judge  ruled  here. 

The  ruling  came  after  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  nine  struck  com¬ 
mercial  printing  establishments 
complained  that  photos  snapped 
by  union  printers  were  intimi¬ 
dation. 


Vanishing  ‘Boomer’ 
Seen  in  NY  Mirror 
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$9  Million  Stock  Offer 


Includes  New 

Oklahoma  Cm’ 

A  $9  million  stock  offering 
by  W.  P.  Bill  Atkinson  Enter¬ 
prises  Inc.  has  l)een  registered 
by  the  Oklahoma  Securities 
Commission. 

The  stock  will  be  offered  only 
to  bonafide  residents  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  founder  and  de¬ 
veloper  of  Midwest  City,  said 
the  corporation  will  operate  in 
three  major  fields  in  the  first 
stage  of  its  operations: 

Publication  of  the  Oklahoma 
Journal,  a  new  morning  news¬ 
paper  in  the  Oklahoma  City 
Metropolitan  area. 

General  real  estate  develop¬ 
ment. 

Mortgage  hanking  and  invest¬ 
ment  business. 

Mr.  Atkinson  said  that  when 
he  completes  his  present  shop¬ 
ping  center  and  other  develop¬ 
ment  commitments,  he  will  con¬ 
duct  new  ventures  within  the 
framework  of  the  corporation. 

The  stock  will  be  issued  in 
units  of  6  dollars  for  three 
shares  of  common. 

Management  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  will  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
board  of  directors  with  Mr. 
Atkinson  president.  James  M. 
Gregory,  general  manager  of 
Atkinson’s  business  organiza¬ 
tion  since  1955,  will  be  first  vice- 
president;  Russell  D.  Vaught, 
former  area  manager  for  Drill¬ 
ing  Equipment  Company  in 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  Kansas  and 
North  Arkansas,  will  be  second 
vicepresident  and  sales  man¬ 
ager.  W.  J.  Atkinson  will  be 
treasurer. 

Other  directors  announced  so 
far  include  William  Gene  Boy¬ 
kin,  assistant  to  the  president 
and  research  director  for  the 
W.  P.  Bill  Atkinson  oi’ganiza- 
tion  and  a  former  newspaper 
editor. 
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Daily  Paper 

While  Mr.  Atkinson  is  widely 
known  as  the  founder  of  Mid¬ 
west  City,  with  a  population  of 
45,000,  he  has  spent  more  years 
of  his  life  in  the  newspaper 
business  than  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  building  business.  He 
worked  his  way  through  college 
in  the  newspaper  business,  later 
started  the  Oklahoma  City  Star 
in  Oklahoma  City  and  helped 
found  the  Tulsa  Herald.  He 
later  was  national  advertising 
manager  for  the  All  Chui’ch 
Press,  Fort  Worth,  publisher  of 
church  newspapers. 

He  is  a  former  head  of  the 
Journalism  Department  of  Okla¬ 
homa  City  University. 

Construction  of  a  building  to 
house  the  Journal  is  well  along. 
It  will  contain  a  Goss  Urbanite 
offset  press  with  32  pages  ca¬ 
pacity.  The  Midwest  City 
Leader,  now  serving  the  area, 
will  be  converted  into  a  five-day 
paper,  early  in  1964. 

Photocomposing  equipment  in¬ 
cludes  an  ATF  B-8  Typesetter 
and  an  ATC  Press  Wire  Tape 
Converter,  and  a  Photon. 


Paper  Hires  a  Hall, 
Candidates  Debate 

Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

As  a  public  service,  Newsday, 
the  Long  Island  daily,  sponsored 
a  debate  Oct.  30  between  the 
candidates  for  Suffolk  County 
executive  in  the  Long  Island 
Arena  at  Commack.  More  than 
2,000  persons  attended  to  hear 
H.  Lee  Dennison,  Democrat  in¬ 
cumbent,  and  his  opponent, 
Arthur  M.  Cromarty,  Republi¬ 
can  county  chairman. 

Harry  F.  Guggenheim,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  Newsday, 
introduced  Dr.  Paul  Dawson 
Eddy  Jr.,  dean  of  Adelphi  Suf¬ 
folk  College,  who  was  moderator. 

Newsday  took  the  initiative 
away  from  television  by  pro¬ 
posing  that  the  debate  be  spon¬ 
sored,  organized,  promoted  and 
reported  by  the  newspaper.  The 
candidates  had  been  talking 
about  a  tv  debate. 

Newsday  promoted  the  debate 
with  daily  stories,  editorials,  ads, 
newsstand  posters  and  truck 
banners.  Despite  high  winds  the 
night  of  the  debate  the  crowd 
was  the  largest  ever  to  attend  a 
political  debate  in  the  history  of 
the  county. 

The  debate  was  free  to  all.  It 
was  covered  by  three  Suffolk 
radio  stations,  by  Newsday,  the 
Long  Island  Daily  Press  and  the 
New  York  Times. 


Mills  Becker 


Milk  Moves  from  S.F. 

To  Baltimore  Papers 

Baltimore 

Fred  I.  Archibald,  publisher 
of  the  Netvs-Post  and  Sunday 
American,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  William  H.  Mills 
as  business  manager  of  the  pa¬ 
pers. 

He  will  succeed  J.  Stephen 
Becker,  formerly  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  News-Post  and 
American.  Mr.  Becker,  who  has 
been  with  these  newspapers  for 
37  years,  resigned  and  accepted 
an  executive  position  with  the 
Sunpapers. 

Mr.  Mills,  who  has  35  years 
of  experience  in  the  business  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Hearst  newspa¬ 
pers,  has  been  business  manager 
of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
anti  the  San  Francisco  News- 

Call  Bulletin. 

♦  «  « 

Wells  B.  Smith,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hearst  papers  in 
San  Francisco,  took  over  the 
additional  duties  of  business 
manager,  including  negotiations 
with  the  Newspaper  Guild  which 
has  threatened  strike  action. 

Three  executiv’e  changes  were 
announced  by  William  F. 
Schmick  Jr.,  president  of  the 
A.  S.  Abell  Company,  publisher 
of  the  Sunpapers. 

Donald  Patterson,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Abell  Company 
and  assistant  to  the  president, 
was  elected  vice-president  (pro¬ 
duction). 

George  T.  Bertsch,  secretary 
of  the  company  and  business 
manager  of  the  Sunpapers,  was 
named  general  manager. 

J.  Stephen  Becker  was  named 
business  manager  in  charge  of 
industrial  relations  and  produc¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Becker  has  spent  his  en¬ 
tire  career  with  the  Hearst 
News-Post  and  Sunday  Ameri¬ 
can  in  Baltimore. 

• 

Bayley  Joins  NET 

Washington 

Edwin  R.  Bayley,  director  of 
the  information  staff  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State’s  Agency  for 
International  Development,  has 
l>een  appointed  editor,  public 
affairs  programming,  of  Nation¬ 
al  Educational  Television.  He  is 
a  newspaper  reporter. 
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Reporter  Starts 
Search  in  Africa 
For  Calif.  Man 

San  Jo.se.  Calif, 

The  San  Jose  Mereurii  and 
News  hav’e  undertaken  an  Afri- 
can  seai’ch  for  a  local  man,  a 
one-time  assistant  of  the  famed 
Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer. 

The  missing  man  is  Robert 
(Topper)  Lockhart,  22,  who 
took  off  in  a  native  dugout  a 
month  ago  to  descend  the 
M’boumou  and  Oubangui  rivers. 
He  has  not  been  heard  from 
since.  He  had  planned  to  locate 
a  hospital  and  a  school  in  an 
area,  known  as  the  “gut  of 
Africa,” 

Howard  Watkins,  Mercury 
and  News  reiiorter,  has  gone  to 
Africa  to  work  with  a  French 
associate  of  Lockhart’s  in  comb¬ 
ing  the  12-mile  stretch  of  jungle 
riv’er  wilderness  in  which  Lock¬ 
hart  is  believed  to  have  disap¬ 
peared. 

The  first  stories  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  version  of  the  famed  Stan- 
ley-Livingstone  search,  appeared 
in  the  Mercury  and  News  on 
Sunday,  Nov,  3,  It  was  on  Nov. 
10,  1871  that  Henry  M,  Stanley 
found  Dr.  Livingstone  at  Ujiji, 
Central  .4frica. 

J.  B.  Bidder,  publisher  of  the 
Mercury  and  News,  ordered  the 
Lockhart  search  to  be  made  at 
the  newspapers’  expense. 

• 

Hearst  Con  Lists 
Iiicreasetl  Losses 

Losses  in  excess  of  those 
shown  for  the  previous  year  | 
were  listed  by  Hearst  Consoli¬ 
dated  Publications  Inc.,  in  issu¬ 
ing  the  third  quarter  and  first 
nine  months  i*eports  for  1963. 

The  reports  for  the  periods 
ended  Sejit.  30  w’ere  issued  for 
the  directors  by  Randolph  A. 
Hearst,  president,  and  G.  0. 
Markuson,  general  manager  and 
vicepresident. 

For  the  third  quarter,  the  | 
organization  showed  a  net  loss  t 
of  $3,210,100  against  $2,125,300 
for  the  same  period  of  1962. 

Operating  revenue  and  other 
income  for  the  quarter  were 
$37,019,500,  slightly  under  the 
1962  period’s  $37,669,600.  Costs 
totaled  $40,229,600  against  $39,- 
794,900. 

The  first  nine  months  brought 
a  $7,312,100  loss  which  com¬ 
pared  with  $6,694,900  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year. 

Total  income  of  $106,314,700 
was  down  from  $112,029,400. 
Total  costs  also  were  down  to 
$113,626,800  against  $118,724,- 
300  but  this  change  failed  to 
offset  the  revenue  decline, 
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classified  section  | 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience  | 

announcement.s 

.4Nnounc:ements 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

WANT  TO  SELL?  List  with  us.  No 
)Bper  too  liig— none  too  small.  Enter- 
,, rising  and  financially  (|ualifie<l  buyers 
lesire  to  iiccome  publishers.  Your  con- 
5dence  rcsi>ected.  Dixie  Newspapers. 
Brokers.  Box  579,  Gadsden,  Ala. 

IF  YOU  WANT  A  NBW.SPAPER  in 
!he  South  or  Southeast  write  News- 
[laper  Service  Company.  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
12128.  Pnn:ima  City,  Fla. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 

Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

in  Eastern  states 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

2000  Florida  Avenue.  N.W. 
Washington  9.  D.C, 

DEcatur  2-2311 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  Newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Arizona.  Phone  964-2431 

IX)R  SALE:  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 
in  southeastern  N.Y.  State.  Gross  818,- 
500 — net  to  owner  86,000.  Good  equip¬ 
ment.  building ;  low  rental  includes 
living  rooms;  growing  community. 
(Twner  should  be  printer.  Priced  less 
than  gross.  State  experience  and  amount 
available  for  down  payment;  not  less 
than  89M,  Johnson  and  Lynch,  Brokers, 
Newfteld,  N.Y.  Ph.  LN  4-7778. 

GROSSING  8100.000  &  HEADED  UPl 
Strong  weekly  located  in  lower  Great 
Lakes  growth  area.  About  830,000  down 
handles.  Write  fully.  DIAL,  Kalamazoo. 
Mich.  .  .  .  “Buying?  Selling?  Turn 
right  to  DIAL  I" 

SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  GROUP,  gross¬ 
ing  over  8100,000.  Absentee  owner  will 
sell  to  top  ad  man  for  $7,500  down, 
walk  in,  walk  out.  Jos.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

WE  ARE  PLEASED 

To  have  been  selected  by 
many  publishers  to  handle 
the  sale  of  their  newspaper, 
daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  throuffhout  the  United 
States. 

If  you  are  considering  the  lairchase  of 
a  newspaper  business  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,  iind  .are  not  receiving  our 
offerings,  why  not  write  fully  to  us 
today?  No  obligation,  of  course. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
Broker  of  Newspaper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 

P.  O.  Box  500,  Roseburg,  Oregon 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
Partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
iKMies.  Marion  R,  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Kans. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  New8pai)er  Properties 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif. 

SALES- FINANCING-APPRAISALS 

P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers  Service 

Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27402 

Newspapers  Wanted 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  in  area  with 
growth  potential  or  vertical  trade  pub¬ 
lication.  Write  Box  617,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

I  HAVE  A  BUYER  looking  for  daily 
priced  8400-850nM.  Experienced  and 
financially  capable.  Go^  community 
more  important  than  geographical  lo¬ 
cation.  Utmost  confidence  nssure<I. 

DEAN  SELLERS.  Newspaper  Broker 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 

Quality  Newspapers 

Upland  California 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

625  E.  Main  St.,  Mesa,  Arizona. 

CLEAN,  SOUND.  SAFE  WEEKLIES: 
Wis.  886M:  Mich.  831M;  Ind.  8235M: 
Minn.  S78M ;  Colo.  870M:  New  Eng. 
$125M:  many  others.  Marion  R.  Kreh¬ 
biel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  daily  news¬ 
paper  publisher-owner  interested  in 
buying  or  leasing  daily  in  2500  to  10.000 
circulation  bracket  any  area  U.S.  Will 
deal  with  principal  only  or  attorney.  No 
brokers.  Have  long-time  successful 
record  and  good  financing.  Delicate, 
confidential  negotiations  invited.  Box 
681,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

2  EXCLUSIVE  CALIF.  WEEKLIES 
serving  rich,  rural  empire,  farm, 
factory  and  construction  payroll.  Ex¬ 
cept.  plant,  isolated.  Grossing  8160,000, 
growing,  835.000  down.  Jos.  A.  Snyder. 
Newspaper  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

PUBLISHER  wanting  to  sell  all  or 
part  of  sound  ABC  daily  or  weekly 
invite<l  to  investigate  background  of 
veteran  advertising-promotion  man 

with  outstanding  sales/executive  record. 
Age  43.  815.000  to  invest.  B.C.. 

Canada  or  Zone  9  preferreil.  ^x  706, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Business  Opportunities 

FLORIDA  WEEKLY  well-establishetl 
and  making  profit.  Fine  location  near 
the  water.  All  or  part  for  sale  to  able, 
active  editor-manager  because  of  own¬ 
er's  other  interests.  815,000  down  with 
good  terms.  Box  637,  Bklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

VIRGINIA  WEEKLY  on  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway.  Goss  Comet,  2  Linos,  Ludlow. 
Under  850-M.  'Terms.  E<1.  O.  Meyer, 
7200  Hermitage  Rd.,  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia  23228. 

ONCE  IN  LIFE-TIME _ 

Opportunity  for  exi>eriencetl  ad  sales¬ 
man  to  acquire  part  or  full  ownership 
of  live  New  Jersey  suburban  weekly 
without  cash  investment.  Elderly  pub¬ 
lisher  wants  to  retire,  seeks  aggressive 
younger  man  who  can  gradually  take 
over.  High  salary  and  bonus  during 
transition.  For  right  man  this  is  a 
once-in-a-iifetime  oiiening.  Give  full 
resume  first  letter.  Box  697,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WISCONSIN  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
in  5,250  city,  publishes  exclusive  paper 
for  nearby  4,000  city,  offset  production  : 
also  letterpress  job  equipment;  great 
opportunity  for  expansion;  830,000  re¬ 
quired.  Wayne  Peterson,  214  Natl. 
Bldg.,  Moorhead,  Minn. 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Classified  Consultants 

INDIVIDUAI^  or  GROUPS 
If  You  Have  Problems  Call 
CLASSIFira)  UNLIMITED 
2181  Wisconsin,  EuKene,  OreRon 

features 

EXCITING  NEW  (XILUMN  for  week¬ 
lies  and  dailies  slanted  toward  the 
affluent  teen-aRe  market.  Reasonable 
rates  bnse<l  on  circulation.  Hox  722, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Job  Printing  \ 

PUBLISHING  FACILITIES 

Publisher  has  6800  sq.  ft.  offlce  space 
mid-town  NYC:  will  divide.  Telewriter 
connection  to  Washington,  D.C.,  Pitts. 
Circulation  fulfillment,  direct  mail. 
Black  &  white  newspaper  composition 
and  press  facilities  available  on  job  or 
contract  basis.  Call  Mr.  Lawrence, 
Area  Code  212,  hO  3-6663,  or  write 
Box  982.  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  RIverdale  1-6363 

ERECTING,  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING,  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W,  since  1900 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
•OS-OO  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31.  New  York 
JAckson  2-6103 

EQUIPMENT  MART 

Composing  Riutm 

TTS — 4  New  multi-face  perforators,  in 
original  factory  crates,  with  acces¬ 
sories.  Ben  Shulman  Associates,  60  E. 
42nd  St.,  New  York-17,  N.  Y.  OXford 
7-4590. 


COMPLirTE  KMtmsON  HELIC.tL  OEAK 
motor  drive  for  Linotype  or  Intertype 
1  phase  8100;  ten  new  back  jaws  810. 
each:  new  galleys — 8  x  13 — 50c  each; 
two  pocket  rebuilt  mold  disc  840:  one 
new  Margach  feeder  875;  U  A  Lino. 
Mold  846:  Intertype  mags.  72  channel. 
Wm.  Reid  Co.,  2271  Claybourn  Ave., 
ChicaRO-14.  111. 

COMPLETE  HOT  METAL  SHOP.  2 
Linotype  Comets  with  TTS.  1  TTS  per¬ 
forator,  1  5-year-old  Ludlow,  and  type 
case,  1  Model  E  rebuilt  Elrod,  2  model 
14  Linotypes,  1  flat-bed  press  and  other 
j  items.  Write  Box  654,  Editor  &  Pub- 
;  lisher, 

I  GOING  OFFSirr?  Justowriter,  new  in 
August,  available  on  excellent  terms. 

I  Nine-point  Galvin.  si>ecial  coding,  per- 
I  feet  condition.  Leader  Publishing,  2831 
I  E.  Oakland  Park  Blvd.,  Ft.  Lauder- 
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I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  I 
I  Order  Blank  | 

1  Name _ - — -  3 

j  Address - — -  ^ 

=  City _ Zone - State -  ^ 

I  1 

g  Classification _ i 

I  COPY _ 1 


S  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily.  a 

1  To  Run: . Times  . Till  Forbidden  1 

S  Mail  to:  1 

!  i  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York,  10022  1 
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ipment  Mart 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACI 


Composing  Room 

1  Presses  &  Machinery 

Presses  &  Machinery 

1  Presses  &  Maehini  ry 

INTERTYPES 


MODEL  F-4/4  Mixer  —  4/90  &  4/34 
mairs. — 4  Molds 

MODEL  G-4  Mixer  —  2/90  &  2/72 
maKS. — 6  Molds 

MODEL  G-4/2  Mixer  —  2/90.  2/72  & 
2/34  maKS.— 6  Molds 
MODEL  H-3  Headletter  Machine  — 
3/72  mags. — 4  Molds 


LINOTYPES 


MODEL  33  RANGBMASTER  Head- 
letter  Machine  —  2/90  &  2/72  wide 
mags.— 6  Molds 

MODEL  30  MIXER  —  4/90  &  4/34 
mags. — 6  Molds 

All  with  Quadders,  Saws,  Blowers, 
Electric  Pots,  Feeders,  A.C.  Motors 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

(K)OD  EQUIPMENT 
DEEPLY  APPRECIATED 
Available  for  Immediate  Delivery 
Chemco  Ob^mpian  Model  Roll  Film 
Camera;  C-4  Intertyiie,  factory  built 
for  TTS  <iperalion  :  Hoe  direct  pressure 
7(H»-ton  press,  completely  recomlitioned. 
Midwest  Matrix  &  Machinery  Mart,  Inc. 
712  S.  Federal  St..  ('liicatro  5,  111. 

THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles— ^84.50  to  $97.50.  fob  ^kin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALEIS 
COMPANY.  111-113  W.  Market  St.. 
Elkin.  North  Carolina.  Phone  835-1513. 

Material  for  Sale 

FOR  SALE: 

27  Custom  Built  Bound 
Volume  Newspaper  Files 
Olive  firreen  finish,  excellent  condition, 
will  sell  all  or  part,  size  24^^^  deep — 
84^  high — 51^  wide.  All  30  volume  ca¬ 
pacity  one  piece  two  row  adjustable 
roller  shelf  construction  with  roller 
type  center  opening  lock  doors  which 
disappear  into  top  and  bottom  of  cabi-  ; 
net.  Write  or  call  Mr.  E.  Lark,  Pur-  ' 
chasing  Agent.  Detroit  News,  Detroit,  | 
Michigan  48231.  I 

20x26  NuArc  flip  top  piste  maker;  ; 

perf.  ocmd.  3*4  yr.  old  .  $300 

Model  **L’*  LmotM>e.  Gd.  cond . S60(»  ! 

17x17  Roliertson  camera.  Sticky  back...  $3O0 

14x22  Open  press  .  $200 

17x22  NuArc  Vacuum  frame  platemaker  S  50 

Crucible  . .  $  75 

Spencer  Ptc  fc  LithoKraphing.  Spencer.  Iowa 

ISeu-sprint  For  Sale 

APPROXIMATELY  30  TONS  standard  ' 
newsprint  62",  46%".  31*  rolls  —  - 

Schenectady  Gazette,  Schenectady,  New 
York. 

Perforator  Tape  I 

PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDia^ 
8"  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FURM^N  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

HANDY  FILLERS,  printed  copy,  now 
available  in  perforator  tape.  P.O.  Box 
5451,  San  Francisco. 

Fhotoengraping 

CADET  SCAN-A-GRAVER.  One  year 
old.  Excellent  condition.  $2400.  Also  R. 
Hoe  full-page  mat  rollei^— $1200.  Going 
offset.  The  Trumbull  Times.  Trumbull, 
Conn. 

Presses  &  Machinery 

12-Page  Duplex  Tubular- -com.  stereo 
16-Page  Duplex  Tubular- -com.  stereo 
Pony  Autoplate  2244"  w'4  ton  elec¬ 
tric  i>ot,  pump  &  siK>ut 
Pony  Autoplate  231%"  Pump  &  spout 

Universal  Printing  Flquipment  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyn<lhurst,  New  Jersey 
201  GE.  8-3744  N.J.  OX.  5-.'.468  N.Y. 


DUPLEX 

METROPOLITAN 

2  Units — 32  pages — 22%" 

with  2  Extra  Color  Cylinders. 
Double  Folder;  Complete  Stereo; 
Vacuum  Pony  Autoplate.  Stahl 
Former,  Router,  Mat  Roller, 
Chases,  Gas  Pot. 

Reasonably  Priced  for  Quick 
Removal 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


j  DUPLEX 

I  TUBULAR  PRESS 

16  Page  Capacity 
Manufactured  1947 

Model  2/1  with  standard  folder  ^  page 
delivery.  Cutler  Hammer  50  HP  AC 
motor  drive.  Vacuum  casting  box. 
heavy  duty  boring  machine,  tubular 
router  and  stereo  equipment. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 

8  GOSS  UNITS 

Arch  Type  Units.  2  double  folders.  ! 
2244*  cut-off.  2  reverse  cylinders.  3  | 
color  humps,  6  sets  of  angle  bars,  2-100 
HP.  AC,  C-W  drives.  Cline  reels,  Cline 
tensions,  2  C-H  conveyors.  Available 
Now!  Located  Pasadena,  California. 
Will  divide. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  | 

**Neivspaper  Equipment  Dealers**  i 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE 

16-Page  %  and  >4  folder — 2  color  pans, 
compensators,  side  lay  register — 50 
HP  2-motor  AC  drive — complete  stereo 
— available  now! 

All  New  1953 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

GUILMONT  ELECTRONIC  IMPRINTER 
Electronically  controlled  non-stop  im-  ■ 
printer  with  single  impression  and  two 
plate  cylinders.  Loss  of  copy  in  plate 
changeover  is  from  two  to  five  copies. 
Designed  for  use  on  all  rotary  web 
presses,  rotogravure,  letter  press  and 
offset.  High  speed  operation  reduces 
production  costs.  Quotation  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Box  648,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COLE  FOLDERS 

Quarter,  Eighth,  double  parallel  or  any 
combination.  Accurate  fold — high  siieed 
for  Rotary  Presses.  Okla.  City  Machine 
Works.  Inc.,  1637  W.  Main,  O'kia. 
City.  Okla.  Call  CE  6-8841. 

rPRKS  UNITS 

21  cut-off.  Color  cylinder  for  four 
color.  Available.  Pony  Autoplate. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho  I 

16-PAGE  FLATBED  PRESS,  new  1956, 
good  condition.  Twinned  Cox-O-Type, 
run  single  or  double.  Can  be  seen  in 
operation.  Speed  3000  an  hour.  $32,500 
as  is.  where  is.  Box  619,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  , 

GUILMONT  FOLDF31S 
Combination  or  separate,  single 
or  double  parallel.  High  speed  operation,  i 
for  Rotary  Presses.  Box  646,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  i 


MUST  SELL  — 

WILL  SACRIFICE! 

PRESS  ROOM  6-UNIT  VERTICAL 
design.  Roller  Bearing  Super  Produc¬ 
tion  Anti-friction  Press  22%"  cut-off. 
One  double  folding  unit;  3-arm  Kohler 
reels;  two  100  H.P.  DC  motors  with 
AC  Converter.  CUTLFai-HAMMFat 
Conveyor.  JAMPOL  mail  room  equip¬ 
ment. 


STEREOTYPE 

WOOD  JR.  AUTOPLATE 
WOOD  PLATE  SHAVER 
KEMP  OBROUND 
8-ton  metal  iwt  with  two  Spencer 
carburetors. 


Can  be  seen  and  test  run  at  1S2S 
High  Street,  Portsmouth,  Virginia. 

A.  A.  BANGEL 
Law  Building,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Telephone: 

Area  Code  703,  397-3471 


GOSS  PRESS  23-9/16" 

8  HSLC  units  (2  reversible)  —  2  color 
cylinders  —  2  double  folders  with  3 
C-H  conveyor  —  plate  conveyor  —  Cline 
3  arm  reels  and  automatic  tensions  — 
2  AC  2  motor  press  drives  (new  1948) 
Excellent  condition  —  Available  now! 
Can  divide  as  two  4-unit  presses. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 

Harris  LTC  28  x  30  Single  Color  offset 
Brown  22"  Camera.  Lens  &  Lights 
(2)  Ludlows-Gas  and  Electric  Pot 
(2)  Cabinets-Mats  (Send  for  mat  list) 
Model  8  Linotype  Electric  Pot 
Nolan  1-Ton  Electric  Melting  Pot 


Complete  Plants-All  types  of 
Composition  Room  Ekjuipment 
Apex  Ptg.  Machy.,  210  Elizabeth  St. 
New  York.  N.Y.  WOrth  6-0070 

HOE  FULL-PAGE  MAT  ROLLER 
AC  motor,  good  condition 
For  ALL  your  equipment  needs 
turn  to  TURNER 
Area  312-427-7613 

732  S.  Sherman,  Chicago,  III.  60605 


SCOTT  PRESS-223/^ 

3  UNITS  —  DOUBLE  FOLDER  « 
BALLOON  FORMER  COLtiR  Cm, 
INDER  and  REVERSE  —  8'tX)TT  l 
ARM  REELS  and  JONES  AUTO. 
MATIC  TENSIONS  —  AC  125  HP  ! 
MOTOR  PRESS  DRIVE. 

These  are  steel  cylinder,  roller  heari^ 
units  installed  new  in  1938  :md  hm 
heavy  duty  3  to  2  double  folder, 
be  inspected  in  operation  on  spot  « 
full  color  work  and  can  be  iminedisW; 
available. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATE 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-46ti 


GOSS  COX-O-TYPB— 8  pages.  Extsl 
cond.  Under  Goss  service  co.  rontnel 
$6,000  with  chases.  Suburban  Public, 
tions,  134  N.  Wayne  Ave.,  Wayne,  Pl 

Stereotype 

Pony  Autoplate  ZSA"  cut-off. 

Hoe  Heavy  Duty  Flat  Shaver. 

Hand  Curved  casting  equipment. 
Curved  routers  any  length. 

30  to  160  HP  motor  drives  AC, 
Control  Boards  for  AC  drives. 

Goss  unit  with  color  cylinder 
23 A*  cut-off. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 

Teletypesetter  Service 

NOW  YOU  CAN 
AUTOMATE! 

Lease  Teletypesetter  equipment  witl 
maintenance,  and  get  more  type  in  le, 
time  at  less  cost. 

We  train  and  supply  operators. 

TELETYPE  SERVICE 

251  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York-36,  N.Y 
(212)  LO  3-3239 

Wanted  to  Buy 

Linotypes — Intertypes— Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-459C 
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HeSp  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


.dininistrative  ] 

Circulation 

1  Display  Advertising  j 

1  Editorial 

OFFICE  MANAGER-ACCOUNTANT 
Experience!  iccountant  with  depart¬ 
mental  mill.  .Krement  capabilities  needed 
for  aggress  '<■  daily.  Metropolitan  New 
York  area  with  growing  70-M  i>ublica- 
tion.  Good  lalary.  fringe  benefits.  Box 
462,  Bilitor  .t  Publisher. 


CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 


JUNIOR  THEASURBni  for  a  success¬ 
ful,  dynamic  .'>0M  daily  newspaper  in 
a  rapidly  growing  community  not  far 
from  New  York  City.  Offers  attractive 
suburban  living  without  commuting, 
good  salary,  iiension  plan,  secure  posi¬ 
tion  with  goorl  future. 

The  man  for  this  job  must  have;  initia¬ 
tive  and  esecutive  ability ;  solid  experi¬ 
ence  in  controllership  or  chief  account¬ 
ancy  of  medium-sized  newspaper  or 
magazine:  ability  to  take  charge  and 
reorganize  accounting  systems,  to  ana¬ 
lyze  operations,  costs  and  rates  as  a 
business  man.  and  to  iiarticipate  in 
planning  at  the  iiolicy  level;  ability  to 
grow  into  a  place  in  the  top  executive 
group  of  this  newspaiier. 

If  this  job  and  location  appeals  to  you 
and  you  have  the  qualifications,  send 
application  with  full  particulars  of 
experience,  ciducation,  age,  etc.  to: 

J.  K.  laisser  &  Company 

Attn:  WTG 

666  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York  19.  New  York 

(All  applications  held 
comidetely  confidential) 


SOLID  EXPERIENCED  MAN  with  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  advertising  or  circula¬ 
tion  background  wanted  to  run  small 
Southwestern  Daily  for  absentee  owner. 
Box  694,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Administratire-Salex 

SEASONED 
NEWSPAPERMAN 
or  Person  with 
Related  Experience 
WITH  EDITORIAL. 
ADVERTISING, 
CIRCULATION 
OR  ADMINISTRATIVE 
EXPERIENCE 

to  Represent 

National  Roto  Supplement 

Opix)rtunity  in  publisher  relations  with 
one  of  the  major,  nationally-syndicated, 
newspaper  roto  magazines.  Diversified 
background  helpful.  Interesting  execu¬ 
tive  contacts  and  challenging  responsi¬ 
bility.  Requires  traveling  most  of  time. 
Regionai  openings  in  South,  Midwest, 
West;  growth  possibilities.  Salary,  com¬ 
mission,  expenses,  fringe  benefits.  Age 
30-60  preferred  but  not  mandatory. 
Write  giving  details  of  previous  experi¬ 
ence,  age,  references,  salary  expected. 

Box  700,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

MANAGER  WANTED  FOR 
Hayward  Review,  Hayward,  Calif. 

Circulation 

man  NEEDED  for  a  demanding 
job.  Leading  community  and  suburban 
group  ne«ls  not  just  a  bookkeeper,  but 
a  man  with  promotional  ability.  130,000 
'•relation  weekly,  all  on  IBM.  We 
need  a  man  who  knows  paid  mail  and 
'laver  promotion  to  build  in  an  area 
where  it  is  easy  to  show  gains.  Zone  6. 
l^ume  and  references  to  Box  719, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  SALES 
PROMOTION  MANAGER 

Two  key  positions  open  for  experi¬ 
enced,  qualified  circulation  men  on  one 
of  the  leading  newspaiiers  in  the  south¬ 
east. 

City  Manager;  Flxcellent  op|x>rtunity 
for  well-rounde<l  supervisor  or  city 
manager.  Must  l>e  enthusiastic,  ener¬ 
getic  and  experience*!  in  home  ilelivery 
and  single  copy  sales. 

Circulation  Sales  Promotion  Manager: 
New  iiosition  for  man  experienced  in 
this  work.  Must  Iw  caimble  of  han¬ 
dling  all  phases  of  sales  campaigns  on 
a  competitive  basis  for  morning  and 
afternoon  operation. 

Applicants  should  lie  .30  to  40  with 
above  average  education  and  stable 
employment  history. 

Resume  and  references  to  Circulation 
Director,  The  Knight  Publishing  Com- 
liany.  Box  2138,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  28201, 

Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SAI.ES  MANAGER:  12 
suburban  newspapers  weekly  circulation 
190,000.  Good  background  in  merchan- 
'  dising  and  promotion  required.  Salary 
i  Open.  Submit  complete  resume  of  ex- 
;  iierience,  employer  references,  family 
:  status.  Clarke  Paiiers,  2027  NW  Over- 
I  ton  St.,  Portland  9,  Ore. 

BXPERIBR^OED  AD  SALESMAN  with 
layout  ability.  Chicago  suburban  chain. 
Send  resume,  salary  expected.  Enter¬ 
prise  Publishing  Co.,  Brookfield,  Illi¬ 
nois. 

THE  NATIONS  NB1VF,ST  A.M.  DAILY 
is  looking  for  a  real  pro  to  create,  sell 
and  hold  accounts.  Salary  bonus; 
hospitalization,  insurance — other  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  all  information  first  letter, 
with  picture,  to:  James  M.  Hallas, 
Retail  Advtg.  Mgr.,  Indiana  Sentinel, 
Box  1667,  Highland,  Ind. 

ADVERTISING 

CHALLENGE 

Largest  newspaper  in  suburban  Boston 
.  area,  with  50,000  circulation,  seeks 
display  advertising  manager  whose 
natur^  attributes  include  leadership 
and  imagination.  Send  complete  infor¬ 
mation  about  yourself  in  first  letter  in¬ 
cluding  educational  and  professional  ex¬ 
perience.  Please  include  references.  (All 
applications  will  be  treated  confidenti¬ 
ally.)  Write  to  John  R.  Herbert,  The 
I  Patriot  Ledger,  Quincy,  Mass.  02169. 

BRIGHT  FUTURE  on  growing  small 
daily  in  Southern  California  for  young 
experienced  retail  atlvertising  salesman. 
Send  complete  details,  present  salary, 
photo  to  Box  721,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FANTASTIC  EXPANSION  has  created 
several  challenging  openings  for  am¬ 
bitious  men  with  imagination  and  ability 
to  sell  ideas.  Key  requirements:  a 
willingness  to  work  as  part  of  hard- 
driving  12-man  sales  team  during  24- 
month  "crash  program”  designe<l  to 
project  this  twice  weekly  group  into 
daily  field.  Please  send  complete  resume 
including  salary,  history  and  require¬ 
ments  with  first  letter.  Write:  H. 
Matzner,  Matzner  Suburban  Newspa¬ 
iiers,  Passaic,  N.J.,  for  interview. 

If  you  are  a  young  space  salesman — 
and  desire  to  grow  with  a  strong  Mid¬ 
west  group— then  here  is  your  oppor¬ 
tunity  !  A  Mid-west  afternoon  daily  of 
27-30M  circulation  nee<ls  a  young  space 
salesman  who  can  prove  his  worth 
through  ambitious,  creative  work. 
Please  send  complete  resume  in  first 
letter.  All  replies  confidential.  Box  717, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOUTHERN  CAUFORNIA  newspaper 
group  needs  young,  newspaper  experi¬ 
enced  retail  and  classified  salesmen. 
Send  detailed  resume,  references,  pres¬ 
ent  salary,  photo  to  Box  704,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPB^JING  14,000  DAILY 
Young  aggressive  display  salesman, 
skille<l  in  creative  sales,  layout  and 
copy.  Excellent  opportunity  for  a  man 
who  can  sell.  Phone  or  write  J.  W.  I 
Roell,  Adv.  Mgr..  Ottawa  Republican- 
Times,  Ottawa,  Illinois. 


INISIAL  OPPORTUNITY  IN  RESORT  AREA 
Attractive,  aggressive,  space  saleswom¬ 
an  wanted  to  sell  advertising  space  for 
newspaper  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  Please 
reply  Box  688,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
giving  qualifications  and  experience. 

Editorial 

DESKMAN  for  Connecticut  daily.  Gen¬ 
eral  copy  reading,  news  wire  experi¬ 
ence  helpful.  P'ast-growing.  Excellent 
benefits.  Box  222,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN  for  4- 
edition  P.M.  daily;  37>/^  hr  wk.  Bene¬ 
fits.  Salary  $126-$1S0  range.  Write;  Gil 
Smith,  Managing  Ed.,  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch.  Utica,  N.Y. 

HERE’S  AN  OPPORTUNITY  for  a 
forward-looking,  aggressive  managing 
editor  with  ideas — in  his  late  30’b — to 
grow  with  one  of  the  fastest-growing 
and  most  influential  weekly  newspapers 
in  New  Jersey.  The  paper,  published  in 
the  county-seat,  has  a  state-wide  and 
nation-wide  reputation  for  liveliness 
and  integrity,  and  a  13,000  ABC  circu¬ 
lation  which  is  rapidly  increasing.  The 
man  we  have  in  mind  must  be  able  to 
formulate  ideas  and  convey  these  to 
his  staff ;  he  must  take  an  active 
interest  in  county  and  community 
affairs.  A  pension  plan  and  medical, 
hospitalization  and  life  insurance  plana 
go  with  the  job.  Send  full  details,  in¬ 
cluding  complete  i>ersonal  references, 
educational  and  professional  back¬ 
ground,  together  with  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  585.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Reporter  for  courthouse-city  beat,  city 
of  28,000.  Write:  Managing  Editor, 
Pekin  Daily  Times,  Pekin,  III. 

REPORTER — At  least  3  years’  solid 
experience — all  beats,  good  features. 
D^ree  desirable.  Must  l>e  ambitious, 
fast  and  presentable:  no  drinkers. 
Send  resume,  samples,  references. 
Write:  Tahoe  Daily  Tribune.  Box  254, 
Al  Tahoe.  Calif. 

COURT  HOUSE  REPORTER :  some 
county  news  features  which  would  re¬ 
quire  camera  know-how.  Zone  5.  Pub¬ 
lisher  offers  fine  hospitalization  and  in¬ 
surance  plan.  Send  resume  and  samples 
first  letter.  Box  636,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  WIRE  EDITOR  for 
10,000  afternoon  daily  in  southern 
New  England.  Must  he  able  to  handle 
tape  operation.  Fine  company  benefits. 
Give  full  details.  Box  645,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

OUTSTANDING  YOUNG  MAN  who  is 
not  afraid  of  differences,  unorthodox 
presentation  and  new  ideas;  who  is 
not  intimidated  by  the  past  —  who  can 
get  excited  about  the  future  and  carve 
himself  a  rewarding  career  on  an  enter¬ 
prising  subscription  daily  45. COO.  Zone 
2.  Pay,  benefits  opportunities  above 
average.  Box  635,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER-EDITOR.  Salary  range  $9,- 
112.50  to  $11,868.75  per  annum.  To 
supervise  all  phases  of  planning, 
“writing,  publishing,  and  distributing  a 
monthly  magazine,  and  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  Additional  duties  include  the 
preparation  of  posters,  brochures,  and 
programs  for  special  occasions.  A  mini¬ 
mum  of  5%  years  of  experience  is  re¬ 
quired  in  magazine  layout,  newspaper 
makeup,  and  photo  editing.  Benefits 
include  eight  weeks  leave  with  pay 
annually,  vacation  in  U.  S.  every  two 
years  with  round-trip  travel  for  em¬ 
ployees  and  dependents  at  Government 
expense,  retirement  benefits  of  U.  S. 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  Govern¬ 
ment  subsidized  health  and  life  in¬ 
surance.  Write  airmail  to  Panama 
Canal  Information  Officer,  Balboa 
Heights,  Canal  Zone. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
for  9,000  evening  daily  in  fast-growing 
area.  Excellent  salary  and  working 
conditions.  Wide-a-awake  young  staff. 
Contact:  H.  M.  Rankin,  Daily  Tifton 
(Ga.)  Gazette. 

REPORTER-EDITOR.  Room  at  top  for 
someone  with  ability  and  drive.  Start 
at  $110 — $125  in  3  months  car 
allowance.  Zone  2  weeklies.  Box  649. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTERS.  DESKMEN  for  fast- 
growing  Florida  West  Const  daily.  Give 
full  details  including  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Box  620,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BAPTIST  NEWSMAN  to  serve  as  news 
and  makeup  editor  for  Baptist  state 
convention  weekly  newspaper.  Con¬ 
verting  to  offset  tabloid  Jan.  1.  Jour¬ 
nalism  degree,  newspaper  experience 
desired.  Must  be  able  to  write, 
edit,  take  pictures,  plan  and  publish 
j  newspaper.  Pay  $100  weekly  -)-  fringe 
'  )>enefits.  Annuai  raises.  Air-mail 
I  resume,  references  —  no  clips  —  to 
I  Eklitor,  The  Maryland  Baptist.  100  E 
I  23  St.,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  21218. 

CEN’TRAL  COAST  CALIFORNIA 
(Speidel  group)  daily  newspaper  ne^s 
experience  reporter.  Also  combination 
reporter-desk  man.  Ebccellent  working 
and  living  conditions  in  growing  city 
of  50,000.  Apply:  Managing  Editor, 
Salinas  Californian,  Salinas,  Calif, 

CHALLENGE 

Aggressive,  experienced  editor  to  take 
full  charge  of  news  and  editorial  con¬ 
tent  of  Arkansas’  largest  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  Must  be  able  to  capably  handle 
all  editorial  matter — editorials,  news, 
features,  sports.  ’This  rapidly  growing 
community  of  15,000  is  U,  S.  alumina 
capital,  near  educational  and  recrea¬ 
tional  advantages  of  Little  Rock  and 
I  Hot  Springs,  ^iiect  to  become  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  less  than  5  years.  Former 
editor  (deceased)  made  this  newspaper 
a  prize-winner.  We  expect  same  type  of 
performance  and  are  willing  to  pay  a 
highly  competent  man  a  top  salary  and 
give  him  full  cooperation  to  maintain 
this  standard  of  excellence.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  to  permanently  join,  and 
share  in,  a  vigorous  newspaper  or¬ 
ganization  whose  only  possible  direc¬ 
tion  is  UP.  Send  complete  resume  in¬ 
cluding  recent  photograph  to  Ron  E. 
Meyer,  General  Manager,  Benton  Cour¬ 
ier.  Benton,  Ark. 

COPY  EDITOR  with  financial  experi¬ 
ence  and  uncommon  sense  as  slot  man 
for  uncommon  NYC  news  service.  Some 
rewrite.  Give  salary  requirement.  Box 
662,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR  —  Zone  1  P.  M.  daily 
of  13,000  offers  good  future  for  right 
man  with  necessary  experience,  execu¬ 
tive  ability  and  aggressive  thinking. 
Ample  fringe  benefits.  Send  back¬ 
ground,  references  and  salary  expected 
to  Box  685,  Elditor  &  Ihiblisher, 

EXPEJRIEINCED  REPORTED  looking 
for  permanent,  good-paying  job  on 
growing  daily  in  Zone  3  should  write 
^x  670,  Eklitor  &  Publisher  for  full 
information. 

NEWS  EDITOR — Prize-winning,  8,000 
ABC  offset  weekly  in  Zone  2  area  seeks 
young,  knowledgeable  newsman  to  train 
in  News  Elditor  spot.  $100  weekly  to 
start,  merit  raises  and  challenging  op¬ 
portunity  for  future  in  fast-growing, 
multiple  paper  (gjeration.  Write  Box 
682,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

TWO  MEN — Elxperienced,  one  as  as¬ 
sistant  City  Eklitor,  one  to  cover  police 
and  courts.  Seven-day  morning  news¬ 
paper.  E3ve-day,  40-hour  week.  Numer¬ 
ous  fringe  benefits.  Prefer  Zone  3  men. 
Box  664.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR — Indianapolis  area  utility  is 
looking  for  experienced  editor  for  bi¬ 
monthly  company  publication.  Creative 
skill  in  writing,  editing  and  layout 
vital.  Production  experience  and  news 
background  desirable.  Utility  back¬ 
ground  preferred.  Please  send  resume 
with  salary  requirements  to  Box  699, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 
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HEI.P  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Mechanical-Pntduction 


HELP  WANTED 

Public  Relations 


no  A'oi:  want  a  better  position 

on  a  top  newsimperV  Write  Box  692, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  State  qualifications 
fully.  Confidence  resjiected. 


EXPANDING  MIDWEST  DAILY,  area 
5,  needs  sharp,  exiierienced.  all-around 
copy  editor  an<t  reporter  for  day  staff, 
$126. .’iO  to  qualifietl  man  :  also  general 
assignment  re|K)rter  for  nieht  staff,  to 
$121.50  dei)endinK  on  exiierience.  Five- 
day,  37’i'  hour  work  week,  fringe 
lienefits.  Box  702,  Blitor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN  for  after¬ 
noon  pai>er  in  Midwest.  Man  must  I>e 
able  to  accept  challenKe,  restwnsibility. 
Opportunity  an<l  (rood  pay  for  (rood 
man.  All  applicants  Riven  careful  con¬ 
sideration.  Box  TIS,  Blitor  &  Publisher.  i 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  siwrts  e<li- 
tor  with  some  Reneral  news  reportinR: 
some  experience  ne<'essary.  Give  back- 
Rround  and  salary  re<iuirement.  Stand¬ 
ard.  Milton,  Pa. 


INFORMATION  WRITER  needed  to 
write  speeches  and  copy  for  newsi)a|>er 
articles.  Civil  Service  position  with 
salary  ranRe  $5268  annually  to  $7055 
annually.  Requires  baccalaureate  deRree 
and  five  years  of  newspaper  or  maRa- 
zine  writinR  ex|)erience.  Lilieral  i>er- 
sonnel  policies;  excellent  retirement 
system.  For  further  information  or 
applications,  please  write  or  call  Mr. 
Brydon  H.  Lidle,  Director  of  Person¬ 
nel,  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of 
Health,  P.  O.  Box  90.  HarrisburR. 
Pennsylvania.  Telei>hone  238-5151  Ext. 
2241. 


LINCOLN  JOURN.\L,  Lincoln.  Ne¬ 
braska— P.M.  46.000 ;  Sunday  59.000. 
Two  openinRs:  Rovemmental  reporter, 
rim  and  relief  slot.  Capital  city,  uni¬ 
versity  —  150,000  population  —  Pulitzer 
newspaper,  drawn  in  Rovernment 
awards.  Pay  dependent  upon  ability, 
experience.  Apply  throuRh:  Joe  R.  Sea- 
crest  ManaRing  Bklitor. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  growing 
weekly  newspaper  in  Bergen  County, 
N.  J.  Write  details.  Box  695,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  general  assignment, 
preferably  with  1  or  2  years’  experience. 
Zone  5  afternoon  daily  expanding.  Job 
offers  opportunity,  advancement  for  ac¬ 
curate,  resiKinsible  worker.  Box  720, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  NEEDED  for  city  beats 
on  6-day  daily  in  aggressive  Midwestern 
college  town  of  15.000;  circulation  14,- 
000.  Like  man  with  1  or  2  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  but  will  consider  lieginner. 
Degree  desirable  but  not  required.  Write 
Box  712,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS 

One  looking  for  a  start  and  one  want¬ 
ing  to  advance  with  one  of  the  Itest  p.m. 
dailies  in  the  country.  Consider  the 
paper’s  reputation,  a  first  class  staff, 
and  hard  to  beat  insurance,  health 
care  and  pension  l>enefits,  then  write 
(include  clips)  to  Personnel  Direc¬ 
tor.  South  Bend  Tribune,  South  Bend, 
Indiana  46626. 


REn>ORTERS.  NEWS  EDITORS— Want 
to  live  in  the  incomparable  Northwest 
and  work  for  one  of  Washin(fton’s 
progressive,  growing  newspai>ers?  Sev¬ 
eral  positions  now  open  for  dedicated, 
qualified  men.  Inquiries  handled  con¬ 
fidentially.  Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of 
Washington,  201  Rockway-Leland  Build¬ 
ing,  Olympia,  Washington. 


RETIRED  NEWSMAN  who  wants  to 
supplement  social  security  with  part- 
time  job  in  Florida.  Write  Box  70S, 
Blitor  &  Publisher. 


SKILLED  WRITER  with  broad  inter¬ 
ests  and  education  who  has  had  some 
ex|>erience  in  a  Sunday  Department  and 
now  would  like  a  chance  to  help  direct 
one  in  expanding  Zone  1  oi>eration. 
Box  710,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  WANTED  for  small 
daily  in  Illinois.  Will  also  rover  school 
board  meetings.  Good  spot  to  learn 
siK>rts  from  the  ground  up.  An  equal 
opportunity  reporter!  Send  full  resume 
and  salary  exi>ected  to:  Edwardsville 
(Ill.)  Intelligencer, 
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SPfVRTS  WRITER  Ohio  A.M.  news¬ 
paper,  100,0(10  circulation,  .5-iiay  week. 
College  graduate.  Good  salary.  Exjieri- 
ence  preferred  but  not  completely 
necessary  if  a|>plicant  has  iiotential  to 
move  ahead  under  exiierienc^  (piidance. 
Assignment  affords  chance  to  get  away 
from  desk.  Box  715,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UPSTATE  N.  Y.  COLLEGE  wants 
sharp  news  and  feature  writer  to  head 
news  bureau.  Prefer  young  college 
graduate  with  2  to  4  years’  experience.' 
Starting  salary  $475  per  month.  Box 
714.  Blitor  &  Publisher. 

WE  NEED  young  sports  reporter. 
Knowledge  of  i>hotography  will  help. 
News-Journal,  Mansfield.  Ohio. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  needed  by  consistent 
prize-winning  Arizona  weekly  to  start 
as  i^nernl  assignment  reporter  and 
work  into  woman’s  editorship.  Good 
opportunity  to  work  with  young,  award¬ 
winning  staff  in  pleasant  variety  of 
activity  including  photography,  fea¬ 
tures.  social  and  church  news.  Starting 
salary  $50  to  $75  depending  upon  ex- 
I>erience.  ability.  Raises  in  30.  60,  90 
days  if  you  can  do  the  job.  Additional 
raises  as  merited.  Group  insurance, 
auto  mileage.  1  week  imid  vacation  in 
1  year,  2  weeks  after  2  years.  3  weeks 
after  5  years.  Submit  resume,  clippings, 
marital  status  and  references  to  Box 
707,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Free  Lance 

REPORTERS — Cash  in  on  trade  maga¬ 
zine  writing,  spare  time.  Full  details 
how  to  start,  free  criticism  first  story, 
$2.  R.  Moore,  Box  846,  Grand  Central 
Station.  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


FASTEST-GROWING  TABLOID  in 
America  is  looking  for  free  lance 
writers  to  supply  good  human  interest 
news  features.  Immediate  payment  upon 
acceptance.  Steady  market.  Top  prices 
for  solid,  documented  expose.  We  will 
compete  with  anyone  for  the  big  story. 
Write  or  call ; 

Bob  Borzello.  Editor 
THE  NATIONAL  INSIDER 
2713  N.  Pulaski  Rd. 

Chicago,  Illinois  606.39 
Area  Ck)de  312-772-5866 


FREE  LANCERS!  .Sell  your  photos  to 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4.000 
company  magazines  buy.  Payment  from 
$10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and 
captions.  Free  Information,  Gebbie 
Press.  151  W,  48th  St.,  New  York  36, 
N.  Y. 

Mechanical-Production 


WANTED!!! 

LINOTYPE  AND 

INTERTYPE  MECHANIC 


Excellent  opportunity  for  an  excep¬ 
tionally  qualified  Linotype  and  In¬ 
tertype  mechanic.  Must  l>e  very  well 
versed  in  all  phases  of  typesetting 
equipment,  including  Mohr  saws, 
quadders  (all  types),  Teletirpesetting 
equipment:  must  lie  a  cracker-jack 
mechanic  and  have  the  ability  to 
handle  men.  We  will  pay  exception¬ 
ally  well  (far  Iietter  than  scale) 
with  many  l>enefits  for  a  mechanic 
who  can  fit  into  our  picture. 


Please  reply  to  Box  705 
Ectitor  &  Publisher 


ROTARY  PRESSMAN  wanted  for  ex¬ 
panding  company  Zone  9.  Must  be  ex- 
tierienced;  ability  determines  salary; 
full  time  guaranteed;  union  card  not 
necessary.  Submit  full  resume  of  ex¬ 
perience,  employer  references,  family 
status.  Box  596,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  YOUNG  STAFF  WRITER  wanted  it 
New  York  to  grow  with  ex.jandiiii 
;  International  Oil  Company.  University 
graduate  preferred.  Oil  or  Imsine* 
:  writing  experience  desirable  but  not 
I  necessary.  Excellent  salary  and  bens- 
:  fits.  Send  resume  to  Box  666,  Blitor  4 
'  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  SUPERINTENDENT. 
Must  he  familiar  with  cold-type  and 
TTS.  Aggressive  management  needs  an 
aggressive  man  to  take  over  composing 
operation  in  larger  sized  Midwestern 
daily.  Must  be  cost-conscious  and  ex¬ 
perienced  in  production  procedures.  Box 
630,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  LINOTYPE  OPERATOR 
for  ads,  jobs,  straight  matter.  Two- 
machine  weekly  newspaper;  two  model 
14’s.  Should  be  able  to  keep  machines 
running.  Must  be  sober  and  reliable. 
Wagres  open.  Contact;  Watseka  Re¬ 
publican,  Watseka,  Ill.  Ph.  IDIewood 
2-2305. 


MAJOR  MIDWEST  UNIVERSITY  lu, 
an  emerging  need  for  a  creative  pro. 
fessional  to  take  charge  of  exiiandinf 
publications  program  which  inclute 
magazines,  brochures,  and  speeisl 
presentations.  Responsibilities  wouU 
stress  dramatic  visual  handling  of 
messages  related  to  higher  f<lucatioi 
and  basic  research.  Professional  salary 
and  fringe  l>enefits.  An  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer!  Box  698,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


EXPBRlENfTID  OPERATOR-PRINT¬ 
ER.  Ads  and  straight  matter  on  well- 
established.  well-equipped  6.000  circula¬ 
tion.  24-page  wkly.  Hospitalization,  in¬ 
surance  and  paid  vacations.  Star, 
Crown  Point,  Indiana.  Phone  66.3-4214. 

Promotion 

COPYWRITER 

FLORIDA  OPPORTUNITY  AWAITS 
creative  copywriter  who  can  originate 
and  produce  effective  copy  for  editorial 
and  circulation  promotion.  The  man  we 
are  looking  for  has  a  minimum  of  two 
years’  experience  as  copywriter  in 
newspaper  promotion  department,  works 
well  with  others,  turns  out  convincing, 
quality  copy.  If  you  are  eager  to  work 
for  one  of  the  fastest  growing  news¬ 
papers  in  Florida  and  can  be  available 
for  an  interview  in  our  office,  send 
resume,  work  samples  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  665,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION 
PROMOTION  MANAGER 
for  major  CTiicago  daily.  Experience*! . 
with  proven  ability  to  create,  plan, 
carry-out  selling  campaigns  in  print  & 
broadcast.  Copy,  rough  lay-out.  knowl¬ 
edge  of  production  essential.  Responsi¬ 
ble  losition  offering  good  .salary.  Sub¬ 
mit  complete  resume  with  wage  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  711,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WE  NEED  A  YOUNG  MAN  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  copywriting  and  layout  for 
our  Advertising  and  Promotion  Depart¬ 
ment.  We  are  Reader  and  Newspaper- 
loy  Insurance  specialists.  In  reply 
please  give  full  information  including 
age.  education,  experience  and  starting 
salary  e.xpected.  Box  716,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

PUBLICINFORMA’nON  SPECTALIST. 
Salary  range  $11,843.75  to  $14,993.75 
per  annum.  To  perform  work  involved 
in  disseminating  information  about  the 
Panama  Canal  to  the  general  public 
and  to  especially  affected  or  interested 
individuals.  A  minimum  of  six  years 
of  experience  required  in  news  writing, 
technical  writing,  editing  and  public 
relations.  Must  have  some  experience  in 
organizing  participation  in  exhibits, 
fairs,  and  civic  programs.  Benefits  in¬ 
clude  eight  weeks  leave  with  pay  an¬ 
nually,  vacation  in  U.S.  every  two 
years  with  round-trip  travel  for  em¬ 
ployees  and  dependents  at  Government 
expense,  retirement  benefits  of  U.  S. 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  Govern¬ 
ment  subsidized  health  and  life  in¬ 
surance.  Write  airmail  to  Panama 
Canal  Information  Officer,  Balboa 
Heights,  Canal  Zone. 

J-GRAD  with  newspaper  experience 
needed  for  PR  post  with  young  men’s 
civic  association.  Must  be  under  30 — 
have  broadcast  media  knowledge  and 
camera  —  layout  savvy.  Starts  at  $6,000 
yearly.  Send  resume,  photo  and  samples 
to:  Jim  Stafford,  Box  7,  ’rulsa-2,  Okla¬ 
homa. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


Man  28-:)6  to  handle  public  relation 
:ind  publicity  for  ad  agency  clients  ig 
medium  size  mid-west  city.  Must  It 
able  to  plan,  write  and  direct  othen 
Minimum  of  three  years’  experience  in 
corporate,  newspaper  or  agency.  PlesM 
send  resume,  salary  requirements.  All 
rer>lie8  promptly  answer^. 

Box  696,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Salesmen 


r 


1 


FIELD  I 
SERVICE 
REPRE¬ 
SENTATIVE 

OFFSET  PRESSES 

Outstanding  success  of  Color 
King  and  introduction  of  the 
Fairchild  News  King  web  offset 
presses  necessitates  expansion 
of  our  field  training  and  in¬ 
stallation  force. 

Permanent  openings  in  several 
areas  afford  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  men  with  offset 
printing  press  experience,  op¬ 
eration  or  erection.  Must  be 
free  to  travel.  Expenses  and 
factory  training  provided. 

Send  full  particulars  to: 

Mr.  A.  C.  Mayberry 
Customer  Engineering  Manager 

FAIRCHILD 

GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

221  Fairchild  Drive 
Plainview,  Long  Island,  N.Y.  | 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTTPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 

I  Linotype.  Intertype  Instruction 
>  FVee  Information 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  9,  1963 


SltU3tions  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


iilininistrntire 


AS  the  res'.iit  of  the  sale  of  the  Lake¬ 
land  LedKer.  I  will  l>e  available  for 
reassirnment  January  1  or  earlier.  My 
background  covers  all  facets  of  the 
newspaper  operation.  I  am  adaptable, 
flexible  and  will  adjust  to  any  situ¬ 
ation,  in  any  capacity  commensurate 
with  my  HO  years  of  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  which  includes  business  office,  per¬ 
sonnel — labor  relations,  production,  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  —  promotion. 
Excellent  references.  Family  man. 
Sober.  Interests:  newspapering  and 
home.  Phil  Turner,  1525  Easton  Drive, 
Lakeland,  Florida  33803.  Telephone 
nights:  Area  813.  683-3984. 


.SEASOXKl)  DAILY  NEWSPAPERMAN 
available  ns  editor,  publisher  or  assis¬ 
tant  medium  size  publication.  Familiar 
all  departments.  Strong,  aggressive  edi¬ 
torial  writer.  Top  public  relations.  For 
interview  contact;  Howard  R.  Imboden, 
Box  781,  Pulaski.  Va. 


1NTERE.STED  IN  CUTTING  COSTS, 
AND  INORI'l\SING  PRODUCTION? 
Highly  qualified  Business-Production 
Manager,  with  thorough  knowledge  of 
all  phases  of  production.  Extensive 
background  and  experience  in  business, 
circulation,  classified,  mechanical  and 
production  departments.  Supervisory  ex- 
I«rience  13  years,  multiple  publications 
and  metropolitan  dailies.  Complete 
resume  on  request.  Box  672,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


l■no^.Il^:ssIVE  bi-siners  manager, 
retired:  wishes  to  re-enter  competitive 
field,  small  or  medium  size  daily.  Per¬ 
cent  of  results  only.  Available  for  inter¬ 
view.  Box  673,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


SUCCESSFUL  BUSINESS-MINDED 
Methods  Engineer  wants  challenge  and 
opportunity  with  organization  desiring 
to  get  ahead.  Has  graduate  business 
schooling  and  a  background  in  me¬ 
chanical  departments  ns  Composing 
Superintendent,  Assistant  Production 
Manager,  and  at  present  as  a  New 
Methods  Consultant,  Instructor,  and 
tost  Systems  Organizer.  Box  674,  IMi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  or  AD  DIREC¬ 
TOR'S  |>osition  by  employed  business 
manager  in  200-400.000  class.  40, 
Missouri  grad,  broad  background  gen¬ 
eral  management.  Knows  all  depts  and 
labor  negotiations.  Stymied  I  I  can  help 
you.  Box  693,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENEl^L  MANAGER  seeks  similar 
responsibility  with  share  of  ownership  ' 
lossibility.  Box  686,  I^itor  &  Pub-  | 
lisher.  | 


RECEINT  PSYCHOLOGY  GRAD  B.A..  * 
with  20  years'  composing  room  experi¬ 
ence,  wants  iiersonnel  and  'or  manage-  , 
ment  position.  Age  38.  Box  689,  Editor  ' 
&  Publisher.  I 


.SIX  YEARS'  newspai)er  experience  -|- 
two  years'  IBM  work.  Am  interested  in 
a  newsi>aper  with  computer  system  or  j 
par«r  contemplating  such  a  system.  , 
Write  Box  722,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 


CA  RTOONI ST 
20  years'  experience :  desires  editorial 
cartooning  job.  Have  brush — will  travel. 
Box  148,  Editor  &  Publisher 


experienced  Circulation  Manager  | 
for  medium  daily  or  second  spot  with 
future.  Know  all  phases  circulation —  I 
«>mbination  and  competitive  papers.  | 
Reasonable  notice.  Prefer  Zones  4-6-8-9. 
Box  621.  Editor  &  Publisher.  ! 


CAassi/ied  Advertising  ^ 

(^SSIHED  SALES  MANAGER  (39).  I 
six^n  years'  large  metroi>olitan  daily  j 
and  Sunday.  Eager  and  ready  to  move  | 
up  to  classified  manager.  Experienced  j 
all  phases.  Excellent  record.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  661,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


(Aassified  Advertising 

TOP-NOTCH  fDMALE  with  successful 
record  desires  to  relocate  Chart  Area  #1 
or  #2.  Thorough  working  knowledge 
every  phase  of  Classified.  Proficient  in 
sales  training,  organization  and  admin¬ 
istrative.  Enthusiastic,  good  health,  un¬ 
encumbered.  Interest  in  position  where 
background  and  experience  will  be  valu¬ 
able  and  profitable.  Write  Box  623, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

ttisplay  Advertising 

AD  MANAGER-SALESMAN  (35)  four¬ 
teen  years'  experience  all  phases.  Prefer 
Zone  9,  Available  Jan.  1,  Box  667, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE  with  18- 
year  success  record  will  relocate  for 
)K>sition  as  Business  Manager  or  Ad 
Director  on  newspaiier  with  real  growth 
liotential,  preferably  medium  size,  in 
dynamic,  competitive  market.  Thorough 
working  knowledge  of  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  operations,  including  sales,  pro¬ 
duction  and  finance.  Top  industry-wide 
references  will  attest  to  professional 
abilities,  leadership,  organizational 
qualities,  and  energy  to  produce. 
Resume  on  request.  Box  687,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NA'nONAL  ADVER'nSING  MAN¬ 
AGER:  Ten  years’  top  experience  na¬ 
tional  representatives  and  newspaiier. 
Will  meet  your  general  advertising 
needs  and  wants — and  more — if  given 
opportunity  in  growth  situation.  Age 
34.  Immediate  response.  Will  relocate. 
Box  690,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial 

MAGAZINE  EDITOR,  Sunday  or  daily. 
Reader  and  ad  winning  content,  de¬ 
sign,  promotion  by  woman  with  metro¬ 
politan  experience,  enterprise  know 
how.  Prefer  East.  Midwest.  Box  571 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


PRESENTLY  EDITOR  of  award-win¬ 
ning  Marine  Corps  newspaper,  24-year- 
old  New  Englander  with  seven  years’ 
journalism  experience,  desires  position 
on  Zone  1  daily.  Experience  mainly  in 
sports ;  has  working  knowledge  of  pho¬ 
tography.  Available  early  December. 
Box  626,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRIZ&WINNING  Business  Magazine 
Editor  seeks  responsible  position.  Box 
647,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER :  All-around  newsman, 

skilled  with  features,  seeks  writing 
spot  demanding  top  performance.  Mid¬ 
thirties.  Journalism  degree,  family. 
Press  association,  daily  experience.  Box 
644,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  single,  25.  veteran,  B.A., 
seeks  return  to  native  East  after  2% 
years  as  staffer  for  116-M  Midwest 
daily  on  police,  general,  features  and 
rewrite.  Prefer  Zone  1  but  consider 
Zone  2  if  good  offer.  Box  627,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


YOUNG  FWIKIDA  NEWS  EXECU’nVE. 
experienced  in  writing,  including  edi¬ 
torials,  editing,  photography,  organizing 
and  managing  staff,  seeks  responsible 
position  with  newspaper  or  private  in¬ 
dustry.  Florida  only.  Box  631,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  EDITOR  -  PHOTOGRAPHER 
on  small  Southern  daily.  B.A.  from  top 
university  in  New  York.  Stifled!  Wants 
to  use  potential  in  Zone  9.  Salary  open. 
Bo.x  638,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR  for  medium-sized  daily. 
Experienced  large,  small  dailies,  wire 
services,  Missouri  graduate.  37.  now 
in  area  2,  will  relocate.  Box  634,  Eldi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  NOW!  Matured,  long- 
experienced  wire  editor.  Sound  knowl¬ 
edge  of  makeup.  Ebcperienced  reporter 
and  feature  writer.  Age  49.  Family  of 
three.  Box  624,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


P'REEDOM  NOW — Resixmsive  reporter, 
wide  range,  wit.  Age  30,  family.  Box 
701,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Editorial 


BDITOR/DESKMAN  —  knowledge  of 
news  industry;  some  magazine  and  PR 
experience.  Metropolitan  N.Y.  area. 
Box  677,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


In  six  years  as  Jack-of-all-trades  Man¬ 
aging  ^itor  of  125,000  special  interest 
monthly  I’ve  created  new  image  for 
30-year-oId  publication,  doubled  total 
sales  via  trebled  subscriptions  and  76% 
Increase  on  newsstands.  Salary  hasn’t 
kept  pace.  There  must  be  greener 
pasture  with  more  appreciative  boss, 
brighter  future  elsewhere.  Larger  pub¬ 
lication?  House  organ?  Book  publisher? 
Newspaper  features?  Public  relations? 
Family  allows  some  travel.  Handy  with 
camera.  Box  668,  IMitor  &  Publisher, 


MBGALOPOUSPHOBE.  Political  re¬ 
porter.  29,  on  prestigious  metro  daily 
seeks  editing  or  editorial  writing  job 
on  NEWSpaper  in  college  town.  Mar¬ 
ried.  S150  weekly  minimum.  Box  669, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks  creative  pub¬ 
lication  Zone  1  or  2.  Prize-winner, 
color,  b/w  experience  —  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Presently  chief  pho¬ 
tographer  outstanding  Southeast  maga¬ 
zine.  Anxious  to  relocate  Northeast. 
Box  675,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


THOROUGHLY  TRAINED  NEWSWOMAN; 
former  women's  and  radio-TV  editor, 
owner  and  publisher  of  weeklies  and 
corporation  executive ;  schooled  in  all 
phases  of  publishing  and  printing  from 
hiring  of  personnel  to  negrotiating  union 
contracts;  now  free  for  challenging  as¬ 
signment;  willing  to  travel.  Box  667, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


20  YEARS’  MAJOR  CAPITAL  CITY 
daily.  Likewise  Chicago,  St.  Louis  sub¬ 
urban  and  mid-size  papers.  Well- 
qualified.  richly  backgrounded  news¬ 
man,  stellar  feature  writer,  special  page 
editor,  critic,  editorialist  and  sometimes 
managing  editor.  Immediate.  Box  683, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE.  24.  looking 
for  job  combining  writing  and  photog¬ 
raphy.  Know  both  ends  of  shop.  Will 
be  released  from  Army  in  February. 
Kenneth  J.  Johnson.  1105  E.  Caramillo, 
Colorado  Springs,  Clolo. 


EDITOR — Associate  editor  of  trade 
journal:  also  has  consumer  magazine 
experience.  Mature.  Box  709,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ETDITOR-VVRITER.  38,  seeks  Calif., 
S.W.  challenge.  Ten  years’  experience. 
No  routine.  Degree,  references,  awards, 
samples.  Married.  Consider  PR.  Avail¬ 
able  interview  Dec.  1.  Box  691,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  “of  New  York’s 
Most  Successful  Failure” — The  New 
York  Mirror — is  in  the  market  for  a 
job.  He  can  do  anything  in  newspaiwr 
business  or  allied  fields,  and  do  it  to 
lierfection. 

SELIG  ADLER 

j  72  Park  Terrace  West 

I  New  York  34.  N.Y.  LOrraine  7-6141 

I  Employment  Agencies 

'♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
.l>ersonnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
'  to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
,  HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
66  W.  46  St..  New  York  OXford  7-6728 

Mechanical-Production 

AGGREISSIVE  Composing  Room  Fore¬ 
man.  Low,  low  page  cost  record.  Some 
,  training  in  new  processes.  Looking  for 
job  with  future.  Prefer  Western  States. 
Box  659,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
EXCELLENT  CREDE27TIALS ;  39 
Box  663,  Elditor  &  Publisher 


Mechanical-Production 

SUPEHtlNTEINDENT  OR  FORE3MAN. 
cost-conscious.  Hot  and  cold  tyl».  TTS. 
Daily  experience.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately.  Box  676,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E'OREMANSHIP  WAN’TED  —  Daily 
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rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example, 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate.  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
in  Vogue  Light  8,  10,  12,  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
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the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
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I  rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  "classified 
display.”  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  line— $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Tuesday,  S:00  P.M. 
i  Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
line.  No  abbreviations.  Box  holders’ 
identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Re¬ 
plies  mailed  daily.  Editor  &  Publisher 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Bv  Robert  U.  Brown 


True  or  False  in  Saigon 


The  role  of  U.S.  correspond¬ 
ents  in  Viet  Nam  undoubtedly 
will  continue  to  be  debated  after 
the  revolt  just  as  it  was  l>efore. 

But  the  reporters  there  who 
have  been  the  subject  of  the 
debate  mipht  well  say  now:  “We 
told  you  so.” 

There  has  been  some  pretty 
fast  flip-flopping  in  this  coun¬ 
try  among  people  who  were  say¬ 
ing  the  U.S.  correspondents  were 
giving  an  overly  pessimistic 
view  of  the  military  situation 
and  the  Diem  government. 

Time  magazine,  for  instance, 
in  its  Sept.  20  issue  pointed  to 
what  it  called  a  failure  in  re¬ 
porting  from  Saigon  and  said: 

“Such  reporting  is  prone  to 
distortions.  The  complicated 
greys  of  a  complicated  country 
fade  into  oversimplified  blacks 
and  whites.  To  Saigon’s  West¬ 
ern  press  corps.  President  Diem 
is  stubborn  and  stupid,  domin¬ 
ated  by  his  brother  and  sister- 
in-law.  As  a  result,  the  corre¬ 
spondents  have  taken  sides 
against  all  three;  they  seldom 
miss  a  chance  to  overemphasize 
the  ruling  family’s  Roman 
Catholicism.  The  press  Corps’ 
attitude  automatically  assigns 
justice  and  sympathy  to  the  side 
of  the  Buddhists,  who  are  well 
aware  of  their  favored  posi¬ 
tion  .  .  . 

“The  Saigon-l)ased  press  corps 
is  so  confident  of  its  own  con¬ 
victions  that  any  other  version 
of  the  Viet  Nam  story'  is  quickly 
dismissed  as  the  fancy  of  a 
bemused  observer  .  .  .” 

Two  of  Time’s  own  corre¬ 
spondents  on  the  scene  were  so 
insulted  by  that  story  that  they 
resigned  on  the  spot. 

Three  weeks  later,  Oct.  11, 
Time  went  over  the  same  ground 
and  while  reporting  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  its  Southeast  Asia  bu¬ 
reau  chief  almost  apologized : 
“But  today,  telling  the  truth 
about  the  Saigon  press  corps  is 
a  difficult  job.” 

It  noted  that  three  correspond¬ 
ents  had  been  beaten  up  and 
added:  “Sometimes,  however,  the 
correspondents’  sense  of  mission 
gets  them  into  a  different  sort 
of  trouble.  It  raises  the  question : 
Have  they  given  their  readers 
an  unduly  pessimistic  view  of 
the  progress  of  the  war  and  the 
quality  of  the  Diem  govern¬ 
ment?” 

This  week,  Nov.  8,  Time  ad¬ 
mits,  without  even  a  nod  to  the 
correspondents  w’hose  reporting 
it  has  been  questioning: 


“For  months  ‘coup’  had  l)een 
the  loudest  w’hisper  heard  in 
Southern  Viet  Nam.  Coup  is 
what  correspondents  and  lessei- 
U.S.  officials  talked  in  the  bar 
at  the  Hotel  Carav’elle.  Coup  is 
what  Diem  and  his  guards 
fearetl  in  the  palace.  Coup  is 
what  the  generals  finally  plotted 
in  their  headquarters.” 

Madame  Nhu  who  lias  been 
in  the  U.S.  while  all  this  was 
going  on  never  lost  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  repeat  the  Time  maga¬ 
zine  charge — without  credit,  of 
cour.se — that  the  U.S.  corre¬ 
spondents  were  not  only  against 
Diem,  his  brother  and  her  but 
were  misinforming  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  Implicit  in  her 
charge  that  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  w’as  liehind  the  plot  to 
overthrow'  the  Diem  regime  was 
the  feeling  that  the  correspond¬ 
ents  had  something  to  do  w'ith  it. 

U.S.  correspondents  have  been 
accused  of  a  lot  of  tilings  over 
the  years  but  now’  w’hen  they 
attempt  to  tell  the  truth  aliout 
a  shaky  foreign  government  they 
stand  the  chance  of  being  ac¬ 
cused  of  aiding  and  abetting  its 
dow’nfall. 

*  * 

Much  to  our  surprise,  some 
people  in  this  country  hav’e  given 
serious  consideration  to  this 
comment  made  by  Madame  Nhu 
in  Paris  liefore  flying  to  the  U.S. 
and  repeated  later  here: 

“I  cannot  understand  the 
criminal  and  incredibly  cruel  at¬ 
titude  of  American  correspond¬ 
ents.  Imagine  that  someone  in 
France  announced  in  advance 
that  a  w’oman  w’as  going  to  jump 
out  of  a  w’indow.  What  w’ould 
you  think  of  new'smen  w’ho, 
knowing  about  it  lieforehand, 
W’ould  5;atisfy  themselv'es  by 
watching  the  scene  with  cameras 
w’ithout  alerting  the  police?” 
She  W’as  referring  to  the  .self- 
immolation  of  a  Buddhist  priest. 

The  implication  is  that  U.S. 
reporters  are  a  cold-blooded 
bunch  and  would  do  anything  to 
get  a  good  story  and  pictures. 

In  the  first  place,  the  re¬ 
porters  did  not  have  any  idea 
what  was  going  to  hap{jen  or 
who  w'as  going  to  be  involved. 
As  report^  in  E&P  Oct.  12, 
UPI  correspondent  Neil  Sheehan 
wrote  that  10  correspondents  had 
received  telephone  calls  that 
“something”  would  happen  in 
the  square  and  they  all  hurried 
to  the  spot.  They  waited  an  hour 
and  W’ere  about  to  leave  when 
the  young  priest  suddenly 


CITED — James  S.  Copley,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  corporation  publishing 
the  Copley  newspapers  in  Illinois 
and  California,  recently  received 
the  1963  Americas  Award  of  the 
Americas  Foundation  in  recognition 
of  his  efforts  to  promote  hemi¬ 
spheric  understanding  and  good 


stepped  off  a  bus  and  committed 
suicide. 

David  Halberstam  of  the  New 
York  Times,  writing  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  Ihdletin  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
said:  “I  was  sitting  in  the  office 
writing  when  there  was  a  brief 
anonymous  phone  call  suggest¬ 
ing  I  be  in  the  Central  Market 
at  high  noon.  Anonymous  phone 
calls,  like  trying  to  get  a  visa 
extension,  are  very  much  a  part 
of  Saigon  life.  Most  are  duds 
but  you  don’t  dare  take  a  chance. 
So  I  went  there,  found  most  of 
my  colleagues  already  assem¬ 
bled,  and  waited.” 

So,  the  reporters  had  nothing 
to  report  in  advance  to  the  police 
except  an  anonymous  phone  call. 
Besides  the  police  were  already 
there,  were  unable  to  prevent 
the  incident,  and  chose  to  beat  up 
three  reporters  including  Hal¬ 
berstam. 

Secondly,  the  Buddhist  in 
Saigon  cannot  be  compared  to  a 
woman  jumping  out  of  a  window 
in  Paris.  The  record  of  Ameri¬ 
can  newsmen  needs  no  defense 
when  it  comes  to  passing  infor¬ 
mation  along  to  police  about 
potential  suicides,  robberies,  etc., 
received  from  anonymous  phone 
tips. 

Aside  from  the  horror  of  it, 
the  Buddhists  in  Saigon  were 
engaging  in  a  political  act.  We 
l>elieve  that  most  reporters 
there,  had  they  known  a  suicide 
of  this  nature  was  going  to  take 
place,  would  have  taken  steps 
to  prevent  it.  But  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  they  didn’t  know  and 
had  nothing  to  report. 

Supposing  the  “something” 
that  was  going  to  happen  turned 
out  to  be  a  political  protest  rally 
or  demonstration?  If  so,  we  don’t 
feel  that  reporters  are  obliged 
to  inform  the  opposition  on 


Copley  Seeks 
Acquisition 
In  Honolulu 

Executives  of  the  Copley 
Press  Inc.,  publisher  of  news¬ 
papers  in  California  and  Illinois, 
were  in  Honolulu  this  week  ne¬ 
gotiating  for  purchase  of  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser. 

The  Copley  group  acquired 
options,  until  Dec.  31,  on  mi¬ 
nority  stock  of  the  Advertiser 
Publishing  Co.  owned  by  Lor- 
rin  Thurston  and  the  Dilling¬ 
ham  family.  Together  the  inter¬ 
est  was  believed  to  represent 
about  20Vc  of  the  outstanding 
stock. 

Thurston  Twigg-Smith,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  said  the  majority  in¬ 
terest,  held  in  a  trust,  was  not 
for  sale.  He  is  a  nephew  of  Mr. 
Thurston. 

The  Advertiser,  published 
mornings  with  61,000  circula¬ 
tion  and  in  combination  with 
the  Star-Bulletin  on  Sunday, 
turned  the  comer  from  loss  to 
profit  in  the  past  year,  follow¬ 
ing  its  participation  in  a  com¬ 
mon  printing  and  business  ar¬ 
rangement. 

It  was  reported  from  Hono¬ 
lulu  that  Copley  Press  was  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Star-Bulletin 
also. 

Vincent  J.  Manno,  New  York 
newspaper  broker  who  is  a  di¬ 
rector  of  Star-Bulletin  Inc.  and 
a  consultant  to  the  company, 
said  he  had  arranged  a  meeting 
of  Copley  executives  and  a  few 
of  the  directors  of  the  Star- 
Bulletin  for  Nov.  4  in  Honolulu. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting, 
he  said,  was  to  let  the  Copley 
and  the  Star-Bulletin  people 
“get  acquainted  in  the  event 
that  Copley  exercised  its  option 
on  the  Advertiser  stock  and  thus 
would  become  associated  in  the 
joint  publishing  company.” 

Representing  Copley  Press 
were  James  S.  Copley,  Robert 
Letts  Jones,  Richard  N.  Smith 
and  Alex  DeBakesy. 

Alexander  S.  Atherton,  larg¬ 
est  stockholder  in  the  Star-Bul¬ 
letin,  was  in  Africa. 

Mr.  Atherton  is  a  member  of 
the  Chinn  Ho  group  which  pur¬ 
chased  the  Star-Bulletin  and  its 
affiliates  for  about  $11  million 
two  years  ago.  They  have  in¬ 
vested  more  than  $3  million  in 
improvements. 

what  is  going  to  take  place. 

In  our  opinion,  once  reporters 
turn  informers  for  one  side  or 
another  in  a  political  squabble 
they  have  destroyed  their  own 
usefulness  as  impartial  ob- 
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A  new  concept  can  begin  any  where...  any  time.  Over  a  drafting  board  or  a  luncheon  table.  Day  or  night.  Energy, 
enthusiasm,  knowledge  and  imagination  can  work  many  economies  for  the  printing  and  publishing  industry  at 
Lockwood  Greene.  This  has  been  demonstrated  in  such  varied  projects  as  design  of  a  newly  completed  roto¬ 
gravure  plant  for  the  PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL. ..design  of  a  new  paper-handling  system  for  the  NEW  YORK  daily 
NEWS  . . .  complete  engineering  service  and  construction  supervision  for 
the  SEATTLE  POST  INTELLIGENCER.  Creative  engineering  has  been  our 
basic  concept  for  over  one  hundred  years.  This  concept  plus  the  ability  to 
work  closely  and  efficiently  with  our  clients’  staffs,  helps  us  achieve  both 
the  practical  and  imaginative  results  every  problem  requires.  How  this 
may  serve  you  is  graphically  described  in  our  brochure,  "Newspapers 
and  Printing  Plants,”  which  will  be  sent  upon  request 
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Pat  Harmon  of  The  Cincinnati  Post  &  Times-Star 


—  He  can  field  a  football  team  of  his  own 

Pat  Harmon  runs  a  sports  section  on  the  principle  attributed 
to  the  Confederate  general,  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest: 

“Get  there  fastest  with  the  mostest.” 


cub  on  the  local  newspaper. 

At  the  University  of  Illinois  he  swept  floors,  waited  tabl 
researched  Milton’s  works  for  an  English  professor,  and  wro 


Pat  has  been  sports  editor  of  The  Post  &  Times-Star  since  1951. 

“We  try  to  stay  a  jump  ahead  of  the  news,”  he  says.  “When 
Stan  Musial  was  due  to  play  his  last  game  in  Cincinnati  on 
Sunday,  we  didn’t  wait  untihMonday  to  do  something  about  it. 
We  came  out  with  a  major  spread  on  the  Friday  before.” 

Pat  fought  his  way  into  newspapering.  His  father  and  mother 
traveled  with  the  old  Forepaugh-Sells  Circus.  His  father  died 
before  he  was  born  and  his  mother  when  he  was  11.  Pat  attended 
20  schools  in  17  towns  and  three  states  before  graduating  from 
Freeport,  Ill,  High  School.  His  last  two  years  he  worked  as  a 


stories  for  the  school’s  publicity  department— anything  ti 
earn  a  meal. 

During  his  junior-senior  years  he  talked  his  way  into  thi 
sports  department  of  the  Champaign  News-Gazette  and  worket 
a  full  schedule.  In  1942  he  was  named  sports  editor.  Five  yeai 
later  he  went  to  the  Cedar  Rapids,  la.  Gazette  as  sports  edita 
and  in  1951  came  to  Cincinnati. 

Pat  and  Anne  Harmon  can  field  a  football  team  of  their  owa 
They  have  11  children,  six  boys  and  five  girls,  ranging  froir 
Mike,  22,  to  Christopher,  5. 
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